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PREFACE 


ia a reprint of the first edition, with the addition of 
an appendix which alao ig a reprint. In its ori^n the present 
appendix was conceived as an integral part of the book then 
projected. Now that the treatment given to the subject in 
the first edition has been generally appreciated I thought it 
best to put in the original part as an appendix. It is calculated 
to illustrate the working of a part at least of the total complex 
of kinship in Indo-Aryan society. 


University Campus, 
Bombay'l. 

10th November, 1961. 


G. S. Ghvbvi 



PREFACE 


< First Edition) 

Family and kin have excited the interest ot students of dviJi' 
zation tor nearly a century in the modem period, ^e intrinsic 
appeal of the study of kinship pattern and familiar organization 
is wider still. India with a very long and continuous social 
history has a distinct contribution to make to this study. Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine used some of the Indian material in his 
study of family in its comparative aspect. The integration of 
the data from the godal histories of other peoples of Indo- 
European speech has also been appreciated. First, de Coulanges 
and Hearn and later Rivers and Sir Paul Vinogradofi made use 
of it: Rivers on the aspect of kin terminology and dte others 
on the familial organization of the Indo-European peoples. 

In Family and Kin I have attempted to use both the termino¬ 
logical and the behavioural data about kon among many of 
the peoples of Indo-European speech in order to focus them on 
the elucidation of the history of the institution of family. 
Incideatally I had to take stock of some aspects of Engel's 
contention about the origin development of the family. 
What waa conceived and executed as an academic study of a 
maior institution in its historical aspect in the most predo¬ 
minant culture of today has turned out to have a topical 
interest. 

I am thankful to Drs. L. N. Chapekai and M. S. A. Rao for 
help In the preparation of the manuscript, and the Utter and 
Mr. M. G. Kulkami for the index. 


Q. S. G. 

Department of Sociology 
19th August, 1955 



Chaptks I 


NOMENCLATURE OF KIN 

KiNflBzp TBRMiBOLOcv may be atudied to throw 
light on kinship organization among the different Indo-Euro¬ 
pean peoples. Once» in the very early history of the study 
of kinship terminobgy» it was thought* that kinship terms 
were mere linguistic appanages without any social 9igni> 
flcance. As opposed to this view it was contended not only 
that they had social signliicance but even that they were rigidly 
conditioned by social facts of customs, manners and organiza¬ 
tion. That kinship terms are of the nature of stereotypes with 
a specific connotation of emotional content can hardly be 
doubted. How far they can be taken to reflect social facts 
must depend on their historical setting among the people 
concerned. 

Studying a very large number of kinship terxzwologles 
current in different parts of the world, Morgan^ classified 
them into two large divisions. Kinship terminologies, which 
used the terms for husband-wife, father-mother, son-daughter, 
and brother-^ter, also for other persons who did not bear 
this actual relationship, were designated classificatory kinship 
terminologies, they treated a number of distinct relationships 
a.i a class and designated the appropriate relatives by one 
term. The terminologies Of kinship wherein these primary 
relatives were designated by specific terms, their use not being 
extended to denote other relatives too, were grouped together 
as descriptive. Later writers rightly criticized Morgan on 
more counts than one. 

We shall here refer only to that feature which goes against 
the logical principles of classifioatlon and nomenclature. The 
kinship terminologies which use specific terms to denote the 
relatives, husband, wife, father, mother, son, daughter, brother 
and sister do not describe the xeJationship in these terms. 
Every one ci these terms is specific and not applicable to 
other than tbe particular relative. Thus the terms are non- 
classificatory, but are not necessarily descriptive. Morgan 
himself in the body of his greet work uses another expression, 
namely, individualising, while describing some of them. It 
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would h&ve be«n in the fitness of things if he had used the 
word 'individualizing* to designate his division of non-classifi- 
catory tenninologies. 

Rivers,^ who contended that kinship tenninologies were 
conditioned by the social facts of customs and organization, 
expanded Morgan’s scheme of two divisions into one of three. 
In doing so he retained Morgan’s nomenclature of descriptive 
and classificaiory. Within the dascriptive division, however, 
he saw need to racognUe a further division of kinship termino* 
logies which he caJlad denotative. Tor illustrative and analy* 
ticsl purposes he considered the terms for father’s brother, 
raoUier’a brother, father’s brother’s children and mother’s 
brother’s children. He explained that whereas in classificatory 
kinship terminologies, the term for father is used to designate 
both father’s brother and mother’s brother or one of them, and 
the term for brother to designate their son, in the descriptive 
terruinology, for example the Arabic one, there is one term 
for father, another for father's brother and still another for 
mother’s brother; and two terms, separate from that for the 
brother, to designate their sons. Further he found that the 
Arabic terms for the father's brother’s son and mother's 
brother’s son are the Arabic equivalents of son of father’s 
brother and son of mother's brother. So the Arabic terms for 
father's brother’s son and mother's brother’s son are purely 
descriptive of the relatives, they being designated as sons of 
their fathers. He pointed out that there are kinship termino* 
lo^es like the English one, included by Morgan under his 
division of descriptive kinship terminologies, which, though 
they have a term to designate father’s brother and mother’s 
brother quite distinct from that for father, it is ona for the two 
relatives, uncle denoting both father’s brother and mother’s 
brother. Such terminologies have a term, cousin, separate 
from one for the brother, to deeignate both the father’a 
brother’s son and the mother’s brother's son. This grouping 
together of two relatives under one term in each case appears 
to be classification of relatives no doubt, but Rivers contended 
that it was of a different order. According to him tenuousness 
or indistinctness of social functions of the two relatives, father’s 
brother and mother’s brother, on the one hand and father’s 
brcpther’s son and mother’s brother's son on the other must 
have led to their not being distinguished in terminology. He 
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looked upon Uiat feature as one cooditioned hy the family 
organkation of the English people. He, therefore, proposed 
to designate the English kinship terminology the denotative 
one. The kinship terms unde, aunt, nephew, niece and cousin 
are all denotative terms, denoting a certain specific degree of 
relationship on the background of a particular generation of 
the speaker relative to that of the relative designated. 

Rivers, thus, made ■ threefold division of kinship temiino- 
bgies: classlficatory, descriptive and denotative. He further 
pointed out that each of the three is associated with a parti¬ 
cular social organization: the denotative with the fardly, the 
descriptive with the kindred and the classlficatory with the 
clan. Lowie in his criticism of the nomenclature of classifica¬ 
tion of kinship terminologies, asking his readers 'to reject any 
sodal determinant of a nomendatoxial trait unless it is reported 
as extant in the tribe or at least in the general area in 
question', admits without prejudice to other functional rela¬ 
tions, a high correlation between a clan organization and the 
bifurcate merging type of kin tezminology, and points out that 
cianless tribes like the Andamanese and the Hewaiians have 
no terminologies of that type.^ 

Lowie and KirchhoS,^ not satisfied with this classification 
of kinship terminologies, put forward a fourfold division. 
They, too, however, based their conclusions on terms for three 
relatives, namely father, father's brother and mother’s brother. 
Lowie in his earlier writing named the four divisions made 
according to 'logical possibilities, as (i) generation, (ii) 
bifurcate merging, (iii) bifurcate collateral and (iv) lineal 
Kinship terminologies in which ‘collateral lines are wholly 
merged In the lineal within a particular generation' form the 
division called generation system. It should be noted that 
Lewie's stress is on the collateral lines end their merging or 
otherwise with the lineal relative, father. With this stress, 
nattirally, the next division of kinship terminologies is one in 
which the two collateral lines are bifurcated and the repre¬ 
sentative relatives, namely father’s brother and mother's 
brother are differentially treated. Ihe father’s brother is 
grouped with the father, and the mother’s brother is ^ven 
a separate term. Because these terminologias bifurcate the 
collateral lines and merge one of them with the lineal line, they 
are called bifurcate merging. 
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Logically, collateral lines can be bifurcated without any of 
them being further differentially treated by merging with the 
lineal line. Those terminologies which bifurcate the collateral 
lines and treat them as collaterals without merging with the 
lineal, are named bifurcate collateral. In such terminologies 
there are three distinct terms for the three relatives, father, 
father’s brother and mother’s brother. The fourth logical 
possibility, according to liOwie, is that the 'collateral lines are 
distinguished from the lineal, but not from each other’. Sysiama 
of kinship terminologies which have one term for father, and 
quite another for the two collateral relatives, father’s brother 
and mother's brother do this and are termed lineal by Lowle. 

It wlU be seen that in naming the last division lineal, Lowle 
has shifted the stress from the collaterals, with which he 
started his nomenclature, to the lineal line. Because the lineal 
line is made distinct in thtg terminology it is designated lineal. 
If he had followed his original criteria, I think, he would have 
had to name the division simply collateral. The distinguishing 
feature of such terminologies, on the background of stress on 
the treatment of collateral lines, is that the collateral lines are 
neither bifurcated nor merged with the lineal line. If in the 
procedure the lineal line gets distinguished from the collateral 
ones, the collaterals too are grouped together and distinguished 
from the lineal Further, the appropriateness of the term to 
designate the third division of kinship terminologies is open 
to question. It is the collaterals that have bifurcated; and 
if neither of the two is further merged with the lineal, how 
does this non'inerging become collateral? The name of the 
division as opposed to bifurcate merging, which is the name 
for the division of kinship terminologies which bifurcate the 
collateral lines and merge one of them with the lineal, should 
have been either bifurcate non-merging or simply bifurcate. 

G. P. Murdock has tried to state the case of this nomen¬ 
clature of fourfold division of kinship terminology more 
elaborately and presumably in a more lo^al manner.*^ He 
states that the classification 'is based upon the four possible 
permutations in the application of the inherent distinctions of 
collaterality and bifurcatios’. As Murdock ^ves j^eference 
to collaterality over bifurcation—and it is natural and logical, 
because bifurcation means division among coUateral^—we shall 
start with it Collaterality may be recognized or may not 
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be recognized. If coUaterality is recognized, bifurcation may 
further be or be not recognized. If coUaterality is not recog* 
nized, it may be either completely or partially not recognized. 
When coUaterality is completely not recognized, there is no 
question of bifurcation, it being automatically not recognized. 
This can only be achieved by merging the two collaterals 
with the Uneal. In strict logic, kinship terminologies which do 
this should be designated merging, but in the scheme they axe 
named generation systems. After merging the coUaterals with 
the lineal these terminologies have one term for persona of the 
same generation and that is the reason for their being desig* 
nated generation systems. Partial recognition of coUaterality 
can be achieved by merging one collateral with the lineal and 
bifurcating the other. Strictly speaking such kinship termino¬ 
logies ought to be named merging bifurcate and not bifurcate 
merging because merging of a collateral with the lineal auto¬ 
matically leads to the bifurcation of collaterals. If coUaterality 
is recognized, it can be achieved either without or with bifur¬ 
cation of the collaterals. Recognition of coUaterality without 
bifurcation of collaterals gives two terms, one for the father, 
the Uneal. end the other for the tvro collateral relatives. Such 
terminologies in strict reasoning ought to be named collateral 
systems and not lineal, because the principle under consi¬ 
deration is whether coUaterality is being recognized or not 
Yet they are termed lineal, because Lowie and others who 
revised this fourfold classificataon had at the back of their 
minds the significance of keeping the lineal line distinct from 
collateral lines. Combined recognition of coUaterality and 
bifurcation gives three terms for the three relatives. The 
terminologies that achieve this ought to be styled coUateral 
bifurcate, and not bifurcate collateral, recognition of collate- 
raUty being the first principle under consideration. 

It seems that KirchhotP used only letters for hJs fourfold 
scheme and did not name them as Lowie did. It is significant 
to note that KirchhofPs type A is Lewie’s bifurcate collateral 
which stands third in his Kheme. Kirchhefi starts with those 
terminolo^es which have three different terms for the three 
relatives, father, father’s brother and mother’s brother. His 
type B is the lineal of others, standing fourth in Lowte’s 
scheme. In these terminologies, as we know, the lineal relative 
is separated but the coUaterals are grouped together. As 
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Kirchhof? hfls i)6gun h!s fourfold scheme with those termU 
nologies which keep the llne&l and the two collateral relatives 
separate and distinct from one another, when he exhausts the 
terminolosies that manage to keep the lineal relative distinct 
from the collaterals, he begins with those terminologies that 
do not keep the lineal relative distinct from the collaterals. 
TVpe C of KirchhofI, therefore, is the generation system of 
others, which topa the list in Lowie’a scheme. Kirchhoff's 
type D ia only a variety of a ay item not keeping the lineal 
diatlnct from ^e collaterals, the father's brother being classed 
with the father. This is the bifurcate merging system of others 
and stsnds second in Lowie’s scheme. We thus see that 
KirchhcdT, laying the stress on distinctness or non*diatinctnass 
of the lineal, has not only seen good reason not to name the 
kinship terminolo^es but also has arrived at a different order 
which is fairly logical in its setting. It is not laiown why in. 
his later work, Lowie did not persist in using his own nomen¬ 
clature of kinship terminologies. Maybe be recognized, parti¬ 
ally at least, its illogicalityl 

Apart from this defect in the fourfold cl&ssi£cation, as is 
evident in the detailed treatment of both the Australian and 
the Korth'American terminologies which Lowie' has given, 
there are discrepancies which require a very careful balancing 
of different features within a particular kinship terminology 
in order to name it according to Lowie’s scheme. The bifurcate 
merging system in XiOwie’s nomenclature is by far the most 
widely spread of the four systems. It is almost the eole system 
in Autralia. ’Ihe most characteristic feature of the major 
Auatralian kinship terminologies, as long ago pointed out by 
A. Radcliffe Brown Is that they distinguish in the ascendant 
generation father’s father from mother’s father. That there are 
no terms for afBnea in Australian terminologies is a feature 
that may speciffeally be explained in relation to their marriage 
system. Similarly, perhaps, terminological reciprocity between 
alternate generations may be associated with the Australian 
marriage»clasa systems. 

It ia seen from the data about aunt-terms and cousin-terms, 
i.t., the terms for the children of sunts presented by Murdock 
(Tables 61-71), that the two sets of terms do not fully harmo¬ 
nize. Of the 45 societies which have only one term for mother, 
mother's sister and father’s sister and are thus generation 
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systems, only 40 per cent have one term for ^ter, mother’s 
sister’s daughter and father’s sister’s daughter. On the other 
hand, of the 96 societies which use three terms for mother and 
the two aunts, t.«., bifurcate collateral systems, 22.0 per cent 
have only one term to denote their daughters. I^wie evidently 
reahzed many of these defects of his Klrchholl’s classiiicB- 
tlon of kinship terminologies, for, writing in 1050, he became 
almost apologetic about it. He says, ’the above scheme ignores 
sporadic inconsistencies such as adherence to one type in a 
higher generation, and to another In a bwsr, as well as certain 
forms In which there Is partial merging of generations. How* 
ever, it serves for initial orientation.’'* We are doubtful if this 
orientation serves any useful purpose. It is a classification for 
the mere sake of classitication. 

Ihe chief defect of this fourfold division of kinship termino¬ 
logies lies in the fact that it is not based on the prlmaoy of the 
nuclear family. It is now generally accepted that the nuclear 
family is not only a fact of primary significance but also of 
pristine existence. The principal members of this primary 
group are the nucleus from which an individual’s relationships 
emanate. How- they are treated in kinship nomenclature is, 
therefore, the most significant fact. If the terms used to desig¬ 
nate these primary relatives without any further modifica¬ 
tion or elaboration can be and are applied to denote others 
who are outside this primary group, it Is quite clear that the 
emotional pattern and behavioural set-up associated with them 
la not entirely restricted to the members of the primary group. 
To some extent, at least, persons outside that group will be 
receiving treatment more or less like that accorded to the 
membera of the primary group. Following Morgan’s sunes- 
tion, one may call a kinship terminology that has specific terms 
for the primary relatives and that does not use them in respect 
of other persons an Indivldualiting terminology. The primary 
relatives in this system, being designated by specific and sepa¬ 
rate terms, are individualized. 

Those kinship terminologies which use all or many of the 
terms for husband, wife, father, mother, son, daughter, brother 
and tister, also for other persona who do not stand in these 
definite relationships, may be aaid to be treating these primary 
relatives as on^ one spedmen of a whole class or classes or 
of a group or groups. They may, therefore, be appropriately 
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designated classificatoiy kuuhip terminologies. All Morgan’s 
descriptive systems are individuali 2 ing. AU his cUssiiicatory 
systems are claasilicatory. It is possible to distinguish sub- 
varieties under each head and thus to make an elaborate 
classification of kinship terminologies more meaningful 

As we are concerned only with Indo-European kinship 
terminologies, which are all essentially individualising systems, 
we shall here deal only with the sub-varieties of the indivi¬ 
dualising systems. Persons may be related by blood os by 
marriage-tie. The former are consangulneal and the latter 
affineal relatives. In both types one can distinguish between 
primary and others, whose relationship is derived through the 
primary relatives. They may be secondary, tertiary, etc. 
according to the number and nature of relatives throu^ whom 
they are related. Outside the primary relatives of the nuclear 
family mentioned above, there are among the consangulneal 
circle two kinds of relatives, whether secondary, tertiary or 
quaternary. They are the lineals and the collaterals. 

Among the lineals we may start with the ascendants. The 
first ascendant of the father of the nuclear family is the 
grandfather of the son. From the Appendix at the end of 
tKig book, Kinship Terms, which lists all the Imown terms of 
kinship current in most of the sub-families of the Indo- 
European family of languages, it can be seen that in regard to 
the designation of grandfather, they divide themselves into 
two groups. Sanskrit and Sanslodt-derivad Indian languages, 
Ancient Greek, and Irish have separate terms for father’s 
father and mother’s father. Others record only one term for 
both relatives. Sanskrit, Ancient Greek and Irish use terms 
for these relatives which are clearly derivatives from the words 
for father and mother respectively. The other languages, 
Latin, Balto-Slavic and Old Norse, which have only one term 
for both the relatives of the first ascendant generation, have 
■n independent term not derivable from the term for father. 
The case of the Anglo-Saxon term for grandfather is slightly 
peculiar. EoXia /aedsr, ‘old father’ (?), of course, is not an 
independent term, nor can it necesaarily be said to be a term 
only baHd on the term for father. In the second descendant 
generation, that is, in the generation of the grandson, a distinct 
term common to almost all the Indo*European languages 
existed. In the ancient languages only the Old Greek and the 
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Old Irish languages departed from the norm. The Old Greek 
when it did not use distinctive tenns for the son's son and the 
daughter's son, based on the terms for the son and the 
daughteri used a term which cannot be traced to the common 
base that gives us Sanskrit napat and Latin napos. Old Irish 
had a term which does not fit in, but Cornish not Is clearly* 
to be traced to the common base. As Old Greek distinguished 
between son's son and daughter's son, so did the Sanskrit Vid 
Hindi, Gujarati, Sindhi and Panjabi languages. 

From the foregoing statement it is clear that one can 
designate as descriptive only the Sanskrit and Old Greek 
kinship terminologies. But even they, particularly in the 
descendant generation, show definite inclination towards what 
may be called the denotative system. In order to decide 
between the hs^ designations ii possible, let us pass under 
review some of the terms for collateral relatives. 

One's first collateral on the father's side is father's brother. 
Sanskrit, Old Greek and Latin have a term for this relative 
which is clearly derived from the term for the father. Similarly 
do the Old High German and Anglo-Saxon terminologies. 
The treatment of this relative in the Celtic languages is not 
clear to us. The Balto-Slavic languages and most of the lndo> 
Aryan languages have terms for this relative which bespeak 
children's affectionate babbling more than formal denotative 
expressions, in the matter of naming father’s »ster, Sanskrit 
and Old Greek go together in having descripUvely derivative 
terms. Latin, the Balto-Slavic languages and some of the 
lndo»Aryan languages have purely denotative terms which 
enshrine some tender feeling. Hie case of the Teutonic 
languages is rather peculiar. Whereas Old High German had 
a distinct term, Anglo-Saxon had one which was based on 
the term for father. 

The first collateral on the mother's side, the mother's 
brother, is more or less, differentially treated like the father's 
sister. Whereas Sanskrit and Old Greek show a term based 
on the term for mother, Latin and the Balto-Slavlc languages 
and perhaps Old High German and Anglo-Saxon, too, show 
terms which have to be derived from an Indo-European base 
that gives the Latin word for grandfather, avus. In the treat* 
ment of the mother’s sister, Old Greek falls apart from 
Sanskrit, which, along with Latin, Scandinavian, Old High 
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Gennan and Anglo-Saxon has a term which is descriptive and 
is derived from the term ior mother. Old Greek and the 
Balto-Slavic languages have terms which are derived irom a 
ta basis, which can also be traced in the Italian, Portuguese, 
French and Spanish languages. 

Other first-degree collaterals are formed by brother’s and 
sister's children. The term for brother's child in Sanskrit, 
Avesta, Old Greek, Latin, Uthuanian and some Slav languages 
ill Jn a straightforward manner, derived from the term for the 
brother. Old Norse, Old High German and Anglo-Saxon have 
a general term which is the seme as for grandson. It muat be 
pointed out that in Latin, too, nspot alternatively denoted a 
brother’s son. And the French and Italian languages follow 
that praclice. As regards sister's child, Sanskrit and the 
Sanskrit-derived Indian languages, Old Greek, Latin, the 
Balto-Slavrc and the Scandinavian languages have a derivative 
descriptive term as in the case of brother’s child. The only 
difference worth mentioning is that not only LaUn as in the 
former case but also Old Greek has a general denotative term, 
cmepetos, which later was used to derignate the brother’s child 
as well, and thus was the equivalent of the English clasaifioa- 
tory term nephew. Anglo-Saxon had, along with the classifi- 
catory nepha for this relative, another special term, peswirid. 

On a balancing of considerations the kinship terminologies 
of Sanskrit, L^tin, Balm-Slavic and the Sanskrit-inspired 
Indian languages may best be designated, within the indivi¬ 
dualizing systems, as denotative. The secondary relatives, 
lineal and collateral, are very commonly designated in these 
Individualizing denotative systems, with the help of terms 
which are mostly specific and distinctive for every relative, 
and are almost always derivative and sometimes descriptive. 
The Sanskrit terminology appears to be the most descriptive 
amongst them and one is almost tempted to separate it from 
the other Indo-European kinship terminologies and to re¬ 
cognize it s« a distinct variety to be named individualizing 
descriptive. But we must avoid the temptation in view of 
cur knowledge of its nature and history. We possess only the 
official denotative terms for various relatives. One almost 
feels certain Ihat for a relative like mother's sister, and for 
the matter of that even for father's brother, there must have 
been some alternative terms, less foimal than those that are 
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listed. And even as it b, the terms for father’s brother and 
mother’s brother are far from being descriptive. 

WhiJe the general description of the Individualizing deno¬ 
tative system of kinship terminologies is fairly well answered 
by Old Greek, it must be pointed out that its terminology 
tended much more towards what one may call tha indi* 
vidualizing clauHuatory system of terminology than that of 
almost any other Old Indo-European language. This feature, 
il it can be substantiated, harmonizes well with the history 
of family and kin organization which we have presented in a 
later chapter. In substantiation of this opinion may be cited 
the fact that the alternative term for father's brother in Old 
Greek was nennos, which also served as an alternative desig¬ 
nation for mother’s brother. The alternative term for lather’s 
sister, namely nenna, is not merely a feminine form of nennos 
but is also an alternative designation of mother's sister. We 
have already commented on the use of the alternative term 
for sister's son, an^sios, and its tendency to be used also for 
brother's son. We may further draw the reader's attention to 
the use of the same term for four different tertiary relatives, 
namely, father's brother’s son, father’s sister’s son, mother’s 
brother's son, mother's sists’s son. Latin, in the matter of 
the use of the term n^pos, which is an alternative term for 
sister’s and brother’s son, is, in a way, not so classiiicatory. 
Nepos, which designates primarily grandson, is not used to 
designate any of the tertiary collaterals. 

The Balto-Slavic languages in their terminology for the 
lineal secondaries ere purely denotative; but in their terms 
for collaterals through the parents, they are more classifieatory 
than otherwise. The terms for brother’s child and sister's 
child are even more classihcatory. Not only is nets, whidi is 
evidently derived from the base of Sanskrit napat, the alter¬ 
native term for brother's son in Slovakian and in Polish, but 
is also the same as for sister's son and evidently derivative 
from the term for sister. In Russian there is only one term 
for both these relatives. We shall presently see that in regard 
to Ihe second degree collateral relatives, father's brother’s son, 
father’s sister's son, also, there is one single term, which more 
or less does service for all. And whatever the term used, there 
is something in it to signify them as brothers. As we shall 
see, in the Indo-Aryan languages, too, these relatives are called 
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brothers but with the guahhcation of their parental affiliation 
prefixed. On the whole, therefore* Balto^lavic kinship ter* 
minologies must be declared to be individualizing classified- 
tory. 

The kinship terminologies of the Sansl^it-derived Indo- 
Aryan languages approximate more to those of Sanskrit and 
Latin than to those of the Balto-Slavic languages. As for the 
lineal ascendants* though almost all of them termlnologically 
distinguish between father’s father and mother’s father, yet 
the terms are purely denotative and not derived from the 
Sanikrti terms for these relatives. And at least three of them, 
namely Bengali, Marathi and XJriya, have only one term to 
designate son’s son and daughter’s son—a term which is 
directly derived from the Sanskrit nepat. Collaterals are 
strictly separated but those on the father’s side do not have 
terms derived from or based on the term for father. Of 
the collaterals on the mother's aide, mother’s sister is desig* 
nated by a term whose derivative and descriptive nature can 
be discerned. Not so easy is the case with the term for 
mother’s brother. One's first degree collaterals in the descen¬ 
dant generation* brother’s son and sister's son* get terms which 
can be easily ascertained to be both derivative and descriptive. 
And what is more, they are not used for any other relative. 
On the whole* therefore, these terminologies are more denota¬ 
tive than derivative descriptive. 

Of the Gothonie kinship terminologies we shall consider 
here only the Anglo-Saxon, because we know so well ^ 
later form of this kinship terminology, namely English. It 
is seen that in the ascendant and descendant generations, 
the terms are derivatives of the terms for the respective 
relatives. In the descendant generation, however, there is an 
alternative term which is clessificatory. The two collaterals 
on the father’s side are designated by terms based on that 
for father. The term for mother’s sister is clearly derivable 
from that for mother, but that for mother's brother* being 
denved from an Indo-European base, must be considered, in 
the present state of our knowledge* as denotative. Brother's 
son and sister's son, one's first degree collaterals, however, 
are designated by a classificatory term, which denotes not 
only brother’s son and sister’s son but also grandson. Even 
the alternative term for sister's son is classificatory, being 
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used to desigrxate ocie's secondary collaterals through the 
father and the mother, that is, father’s brother's son, father’s 
sister's son, mother’s brother’s son, mother's sister’s son. 
Angb>Saxon kiixship terminology, therefore, belongs, as 
stated above, to the individualizing classiflcalory system. It 
is possible that the classificatory term getwvria. was originally 
not meant to designate even alternatively one's sister’s son. 
Even if this should prove to be the case, it would not militate 
against Anglo-Saxon terminology being assigned to the indi¬ 
vidualizing ebssidcBtoiy group. It will only prove that its 
clasaiiicatory nature was more like that of the English kinship 
system. The English kinship system does not possess any term 
which classifies relatives of two consecutive generations to¬ 
gether. Anglo-Saxon, on the other hand, as listed in the 
Appendix, has two terms, nepha and geswlria, each of which 
groups together two consecutive generations. If the term 
geaviria can be proved not to have been used to designate 
sister’s son, then there would remain only one term, nap/ut, 
grouping together relatives of two consecutive generations. 

Here wa should ilka to enter into a little digression cal¬ 
culated to support the scheme of clessifylng kinship termino¬ 
logies, and deal with Arabic kinship terminology for illustra¬ 
tion. Arabic, according to Morgan’s^^ list, designates, husband, 
wife, father, mother, son, daughter, brother and sister by the 
terms roji, amroti, ohi, ummi, ibnf, ihneti, ohhi and okhtl res¬ 
pectively. It is seen that in the case of the two primsf y rela¬ 
tionships of the child and of the sibling, the female relatives are 
designated by terms which are manifestly femiruna forma of 
the terms for the male relatives. Ho language of the Indo- 
European group manages the nomenclature of siblings in 
this manner. As for the lineal ascendants, there is a separata 
word for the grandfather, }iddi; but bis father is descriptive^ 
designated as jidd abi. In the descendant generation even the 
first lineal is only descriptively designated as ibn ibni and 
fbn ibrteti, ’son of my soii' and ’son of my daughter’, respec¬ 
tively. In the collateral line, father’s brother is ammi; and the 
feminine form of the latter word, ommeti, designates father’s 
sister. Mother’s brother is khcli and mother’s sister is logically 
fchcZeta. Ego’s primary collaterals, namely, brother’s son 
sister’s son, are designated in a straightforwardly descriptive 
manner as ibtt akhi and ibn chhti Ego’s secondary collaterals. 
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namely, father’s hrother's son, father’s sister’s son, mother’s 
brother’s son and mother's sister's son, are again descriptively 
designated as ibn ommi, ihn nmmeti, ibn kHali and ihn Ichaleti, 
We see that of the eight secondary relatives and the four 
tertiary ones which include one’s lineal ascendants and lineal 
deKendants of the first degree, one's collaterals through one’s 
parents and through oneself in the first degree, and through 
one's parents in the second degree, only three have distinct, 
specific and non*derived terms. The rest receive purely de* 
rlvative or descriptive derivative designations. Oi the terms 
for the primary relatives, none is applied to designate any 
other relative. Truly may the Arabic Icinship terminology 
be named an individualizing descriptive terminology. 

In the classification of kinship terminologies the terms* for 
afilneal relatives have never been taken into account. It was 
quite natural lor X^owie and others to do so as they were 
concerned with kinship terminologies of primitive peoples 
many of whom have no terms for such relationships. Be it 
ssid to the credit oi Morgan that his great woric is entitled 
Systems of Human Consanguinity and Affinity. However, 
neither his collection of terms for afilneal relatives nor his 
appreciation tbat 'the conditions of society may have some 
Influence in determining the system oi relationship’^^ indticed 
him to treat those terms at any length. The only brief treat- 
meat that he has given is in respect of the affineal relitionahips 
in Latin. He observes:^ The Latin nomenclature of the 
marriage relationships, unlike our own, which is both rude 
and barren, was copious and expressive. For the principal 
affinities special terms were invented, after this language be¬ 
came distinct, and it contributed materiaUy to the perfection 
of the ^etem. ft contains even more radical terms for the 
marriage relationehips than that of blood.^* Our English 
system betrays its poverty by the use of such unseemly phrasee 
as father-in'law, son-in-law, brother-in-law, stepfather, and 
stepson, to express some twenty very common and very near 
relationships, nearly all of which are provided with special 
terms in Latin nomenclature. On the other hand, the latter 
fails to extend to the wives of uncles end nephews, and to &e 
husbands of aunts and nieces the corresponding designations, 
which the principal European nations have done. The absence 
of tenns for these relatives is the only blemish upon the L^tin 
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system. ’Hie wile of the paternal uncle, for example, was 
described as patrui uxor, and the husband of the paternal aunt 
as aTTutoe vir. A reason against the use of the principal terms 
existed in their fixed signification, which would render their 
use in the English manner a misnomer.’ Unfortunately, with 
his reliance on Latin and in spite of his appreciation of the 
dlHerential treatment of the afilneal relatives in Indo-European 
terminologies, he missed their significance for further claaai- 
Acation, He looked upon those tennj only as material for 
‘comparisons as vocables’.^* While commenting on Samitlc 
kinship terminologies ha very nearly discovered the signifi¬ 
cance and use of these terms for further analysis of kinship 
terminologies. For ha observes: Terms for the marriage 
relationships are less numerous In Che Semitic than in the 
Aryan language. From their limited number and the manner 
of their use they are of but little importance as a part of the 
general system of relationship, except for comparison as 
vocables. In the systems of the Turanian and American Indian 
families they enter more essentUUy Into their framework, and 
are of much greater significance from the manner of their 
use.’ Commenting os the Finnish data comprised within his 
Uralian family he notes that 'the marriage relationships are 
quite fully discriminated. Its nomenclature, therefore, U 
nearly equal to the Homan. Fullness in the diacrimination in 
the mairiege relationships is also a characteristic of the 
Turanian system.’^* 

Morgan’s Turanian family consists of the Chinese, the 
Dravidian and what we now call the lodo-Aryan languages. 
The Chinese terminology, which is very rich in afiuieal terms 
and appears to be very much descriptive in that line, he almost 
peases by without much informative comment. About the 
Dravidian afBnesl terms, studying Tamil terminology, he 
makes the following observation: *The marriage relationships 
in th»^ line are discriminated with equal particularity. The 
wife of my father’s brother is my mother, and of my mother’s 
brother is my aunt, and the husband of my father's sister is 
my unde, and of my mother’s sister is my father. At the next 
degree, tire wives of my several collateral brothers are my 
sisters-in-law, the term used being that for female coudn; but 
the wives of my several male cousins are my younger dat^rs. 
In like manner the husbands of my several collateral Sisters 
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are my brothers-in-Uw, the term used being that for male 
couain; and the husbands of my several female cousins ate 
my brothers, elder or younger/ 

It can be easily seen that the 8(xalled particular dlscriml* 
nation of marriage relationships in this line shows not only 
Morgan's mental confusion but also a travesty of discrimi¬ 
nation. It should be clear to the reader even without looking 
at Morgan's comprehensive tables, that quite a number of rela¬ 
tives, primary, secondary, lineal and collateral, and affinoal, 
are classed together. Such primary terms as father and mother 
cannot have been in origin aflineal. Other terms, too, which 
designate affineal relatives must be considered to ba non- 
afBneal in origin. Thus, afRneal relatives are designated by 
terms meant for non-affineal ones. 

Morgan’s error, due to his inattention to the terms for 
anneal relatives, becomes still more grievous when he re- 
marks^^ that the terms for marriage relationships in the Zndo- 
Aryan languages in general, and in Hindi in particular, axe 
Turanian. Surely, the aihneal terms not only in Hindi hut in 
all the Indo-Aryan languages are quite different from those 
in the Dravidian languages. In Hindi and in most Indo-Aryan 
languages, there are six terms for affineal relatives through 
one's wife, and a seventh, for wife’s sister which is a feminine 
foim of the term for wife's brother. For af&neal relatives 
through one's husband, the terms for husband's father and 
husband's mother are the same as those for wife's father and 
wife's mother. And there are additional terms for husband's 
elder brother, husband's younger brother and husband's 
lister. The wives of the former two relatives and the husband 
of the latter receive designations which are the feminine and 
masculine forms of the terms for the respective relatives. The 
terms for the affineal relatives through the father and the 
mother, four in number, ere the appropriate gender-forms of 
the terms for the respective collateral relatives. Son's wife 
and daughter’s husband have each an appropriate term. Simi- ' 
larly there are two terms for brother's wife and sister's 
husband. There are thus at leut thirteen distinct terms, 
leaving aside gender-forms of appropriate non-aSineal relatives 
for afflneal relatives including husbands of sisters. Morgan 
has noted'* that in the Latin kinship nomenclature 'there are 
thirteen radical terms for the blood kindred end fourteen for 
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marriage relatives'. We do not know which are the relatives 
designated by these fourteen terms, as Morgan has not spedii* 
cally mentioned them and his list includes a far larger number 
oi categories. We should like to point out that In his list, 
Latin does not have any term for a wife’s aiater’s husband, 
whereas, as noted above, Hindi has one. And in counUng 
only thirteen distinct afRneal terms in Hindi we have not in¬ 
cluded any term for step-relatives. Turning to the X^atis 
terms, we should like to point out that in Latin, wife's brother 
b designated as usoHs fratar which straightforwardly means 
brother of the wife. In Hindi the same relative receives the 
designation teda which is a denotative term. On the whole, 
therefore^ Morgan’s treatment oi al^ieal terms in general, and 
of those in the Indo-Aryan languages in particular, is not only 
defective but also in parts erroneous. 

Let us now proceed to a study of aflineal terms to see what 
help they can offer in the classification of kinship termino¬ 
logies. In all the sub-families of the Indo-European languages 
group, with very few exceptions, husband’s father and wife's 
father are denoted by one term, which is formed on one Indo- 
European base, the feminine form of the term deslgnatiiig 
husband’s mother and wife’s mother. The exceptions occur in 
many of the languages of Balto-Slavic sub-families. Thus Old 
Slavonic has a term zeti which denotes husband's father and 
wife's father and is derived from another Indo-European base 
from which 'we get the Latin word gener for son-in-law. 
Lithuanian has two separate terms for husband’s father and 
wife’s lather. The word for husband’s father is derived from 
the same Indo-European base that gives the term for this 
relative in other Indo-European languages, while that for 
wife’s father appears to be derived from another base. In 
Greek, too, the term based on the common Indo-European 
primitive form is reserved for use In regard to the husband’s 
fether and mother, while another term derived from a base 
with more general meaning, 'binding, connexion,’ b used to 
designate both the husband’s and wife’s parents. Wife’s father 
has another term (ksdestes) which is apparently derived from 
a base with a still more general meaning. 

Hie affineal relatives, husband’s brother and husband's 
sbter, receive separate terras in the Balto-Slavic, in Sanskritic, 
in Greek and in Latin languages. Wife’s brother has a sepa- 
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rate term in Lithuanian and Sanskritic languages and a purely 
descriptive term in Latin. In Greek the term tor wife’s father 
is also used for wife’s brother. In Slavonic languages the term 
for this relative is more or less the same as that for sister’s 
husband, which is completely the case with Gothonic lan> 
guages. Sister’s husband and brother’s wife both receive 
purely descriptive terms in Sinskrltic languages. Latin des¬ 
cribes the former relative but has a derivative term for the 
latter. Husband’s brother’s wife has a term, in Balto-Slavic, 
Sanskrit, Greek and Latin which, like that for husband’s father 
or mother, is derived from a primitive Indo-European base 
which appears to mean *to give birth to'. 

We may conclude from this survey that afHneal tercns in 
Sanskritic and Latin languages are individualizing and 
descriptive-derivative; those in Greek are somewhat class!- 
ficatory; these in Balto-Slavic languages very much more so 
and those in Gothonic languages almost wholly so. This 
analysis of affineal terms and their classiiication corroborates 
to a large extent the foregoing classl£cation of Indo-European 
kinship terminologies based on non-afBneaJ terms. 
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CONSANGUINBAL RELATIVES 

Nombwclatuke of the primary relatives forming the 
nuelear family is, In most kinship tarminologies^ incapable of 
further analysis. But the terms for these relatives in Indo- 
European kinship terminologies have, for more then a century, 
been commented upon for their etymological meanings and 
social implications. With the Interest more and more focussed 
on the reconstruction of the pattern of family life in Primitive 
Indo-European community, this pursuit has been more pur- 
posively followed. Though some wholesome doubt may be 
cast on the ultimate results of such a pursuit, we think that 
for our purposes this approach has some valuable vistas. 

Whether the husband was the master of his wife, or was 
her supporter, or her protector, or ail the three in one, it is 
instructive to note that the various sub-families of the Indo- 
European languages group have stressed in their nomenclature 
of this relative either the one or the other aspect. Sanskrit 
pati, husband, is translated to mean master and bas its cognate 
in Old Greek posts and Lithuanian patis. Most Sanskrit- 
inspired Indo-Aryan languages have this word or some other 
equivalent as an alternative term for this relative. Latin has 
a general term meaning man merely. Other Indo-European 
languages have, too, followed suit And the Old Greek alter¬ 
native term oner has aUo the same connotation, like Sanskrit 
nara which means man in general. Bhortri, the Sanskrit alter¬ 
native term for husband, meaning supporter, is only repre¬ 
sented In the Indo-Aryan languages, some of which In addition 
have a new term meaning a bridegroom. The Latin alternative 
term maritus, meaning as it does 'mazried one^ U only a 
further step from bridegroom but on the same plane. 

If pati means master, the relative that received this ap¬ 
pellation could not have been the sole master because his 
wife, too, was patnt or mistress. The designations must be 
taken to have reference to the house and the hoissehold as 
the objects of mastery and not the individual wife or the indi¬ 
vidual husband. Outside the Indo-Aryan languages. Old Greek, 
is the only language which shows this term as an alternative 
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designaUon of wife. Old Prussian, Old Slsvonie, other Slav 
languages, Celtic and Goihonic languages have a term which 
is ultimately to be derived from jan and is represented in 
Old Greek and Sanskrit as guns and jani respectively. The 
aspect stressed in this term for wife is that of generation, the 
term meaning ^the bearer of progeny’. 

Latin stands out by itself among the older languages in 
designating the wife as one married, marito being the feminine 
of maritus. Even the alternative term usor is to be traced ulti¬ 
mately to a base which gives the Sanskrit word udhc, ’borne, 
married’. Curiously enough some of the Sanskrit-derived 
Indo-Aryan languages keep company with Latin. Hindi, 
Bengali. Gujarati and Panjabi have all of them an alternative 
term bahu, vahu, or vohti meaning either bride or the married 
one. Is there any social fact lying concealed under this nomen¬ 
clature? In the Indo-Aryan languages the term for wife 
meaning bride occurs generally as an alternative to the 
standard Sanskritic designation potni. May we see in this 
modification the reflection of a change in the position of the 
wife in the family? Prom being the mistre&s of the house, in 
the later languages the nomenclature figures her as the bnde, 
that is, no longer as the mistress but as a fresh young member 
brought into the family to be there under the supervision of 
the elders. In the case of Latin, too, this interpretation fits 
well as will be clear in Chapters VHI and IX on Latin culture. 
In early Roman society not only was a bride and wife under 
the mnnuj of her husband but she was also introduced into 
the household under the aegis of his mother. L\ the marriage 
ritual current amongst Indian people that speak modem 
Indo-Aryan languages, husband’s mother figures as an Im¬ 
portant parsonage through its whole length. Not only does 
she receive, to introduce into the household, the new bride but 
also very often she has to take her on her lap as an accepted 
member of the family. In contrast to this, the standard Sanskrit 
wedding rttuaJ at least does not require the presence of the 
lady in such prominence. The relevant Vedlc hymn, which 
from its form appears to have been a benediction bestowed 
on the newly-married woman on her entry Into her husband’s 
household, bids her be the mistress not only of the household 
or of the husband’s brothers and sisters but also of his iathar 
and mother. The contrast between the Vedlc and the contem- 
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porary ritual is perfectly matched by the change in the term 
for wife. 

Whether the Sanskrit term for father and its cognates in 
Old Greek, Latin, Celtic, Old High German, Anglo-Saxon 
and Gothic were in origin meant to convey the characteristic 
pristine function of protection or not, the fact that the appel> 
lation for this relative in these languages was based on a 
simple primitive form and preserved in these languages in the 
developed form, while in the Balto-Slavic languages this form 
does not occur, li quite interesting and instructive for cultural 
history. That father, though denotatively referred to as p»to, 
would have had other appellations more addressive in tone 
and less formal in content, Is naturally to be expected, We 
actually find such tetros preserved not only in Old Greek and 
Latin terminologies, which along with formal terms for rela¬ 
tives appear to have preserved quite a number of informal 
ones, but also in the more formalized terminology of Sanskrit 
language. Toffl, an alWmative term for father, though in 
origin perhaps an addressive term, has throughout been used 
as a denotative one. It is represented in Latin as an alter¬ 
native term to paier. Tettc of Old Greek and toto of Old 
German are also the same as tato. In Old Prussian, in Lettish, 
in Lithuanian and in Czech languages it occurs in a modified 
form as the only appellation for father. There is still another 
term, which strikingly enough looks like the modified foim 
of the Sanskrit form epta meaning ‘one’s own’ or ‘desr one*. 
The Old Greek alternative term for father, apfo, and more so 
etta, represents that form. Latin and Old German, too, have 
etto and otto respectively as alternative terms. It appears 
that Gothic, too, had this term. In a number of Slavonic 
languages, Including Old Slavonic, the only term for father 
is otec or its modifications. One cannot be sure about its deri¬ 
vation. Is 1C also connected with the same base as that for 
apta? It Is worthwhile noting that in the dialogues in Sanskrit 
dramas father Is addressed as avukc, because in Old Prussian 
language atvis was one of the two terms for father’s brother. 

In the Sanskrit-derived Indo-Aryan languages though one 
of the terms for father Is almost always the one derived from 
the Sanskrit word pita, yet the more commonly used term 
is bepo or bob*. Baba, today, is generally looked upon as an 
endearing or emotion-bearing form, while bapo is not so. 
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We do not know when and under what circumstances hapa 
came to supplant pito as the standard term for father. Poppa 
which probably it an endearing form of pater occurs as an 
alternative term for father both in Old Greek and Latin. Is 
hopa a further transformation of poppa? Anyway the supplant¬ 
ing of pita by as an appellation for father in the Indo- 
Aryan languages is significant for the study of kinship termi¬ 
nology as showing that changes In nomenclature may occur 
during cultural transition without fundamental changes in kin 
function. 

The case of mother is very similar. A single primitive Indo- 
European base has given the standard term for her in all the 
Bulyfamilies. Indo-Aryan languages have, too, the same word, 
sometimes slightly modified. Three of them, namely, Gujarati, 
Marathi and Slndhi, however, have the additional term ai 
which in Marathi also appears as ais, avos, avay. We think 
that in view of the fact that Latin, Lithuanian, Old High 
German and Anglo-Saxon show a term for mother's brother, 
which is derivahle from a primitive base underlying Latin 
at>ua, this vrord <U is not an Indian loan-word but one derivable 
ftom a primitive Indo-European base. It seems that in Hindi 
aiya, and in Bengali and in Uriya ai are used as alternative 
designations for one*9 mother*s mother. It should also be borne 
In (nind that mother’s brother in most Slavonic languages, 
and especially in Old Slavonic, is called uj. 

In rnoet Indo-Aryan modem languages nana and nani are 
used to designate mother's father and mother's mother. These 
words, similar ones, or their cognates are not represented In 
Sanskrit nomenclature for grandparents. Nor are they so 
represented either In Old Greek or Latin. In Old High German 
uno was the designation of grandfather, and ana that of grand¬ 
mother. George Thomson^ states that ane in Old Prussian 
meant grandmother. In view of the fact that on is recognized 
by Walde and Pokomy as a distinct primitive Indo-European 
base, we cannot trace these Old High German and Old Prussian 
terms to nano. Avesta has nyaka for both grandfather and 
grandmother. And nana is a designation of mother is attested 
very early in Indian use, occurring as it does in that meaning 
In a verse of the Pipveda.^ Yaska, the great Indian etymo¬ 
logist who lived before 500 B.C., fumbled about its derivation.* 
He gives two meanings to the word, namely mother and 
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d&ugbter, and derives it from the root nam, to bow down. 
AVaJde and Pokomy describe it aa an endearing term (UUwort) 
and give for compariaon the Persian word nana and the 
AJbanian term none, both meaning mother. In Greek there 
are the words tionna and nennos, the former meaning either 
the father’s sister or the mother’s sister, and the latter either 
the father's brother or the mother’s brother. LlddeU, Scott 
and Jones in thaii Gresk-jTngSish Lexicon furnish vs the very 
valuable Information that Pollux In the second century a.d. 
used the word rnntnoa to mein mother’s father and mother’s 
brother. They further inform us that Hesychlus in the fifth 
century xn. used the term nanna to designate aunt, and that 
Eustathius in the twelfth century a.d. used the word nsnnos 
for both mother’s brother and father’s brother, We may 
conclude from this that in the reckoning of the ancient Greeks 
Tiennos was either mother's father or mother’s brother, but not 
father’s brother. It is obvious that Greek nenncs and Sanskrit 
nana are derived from the same base, the term in 

general use in Indo>Aryan languages for mother’s mother only 
repeats the history of at>us and at, that is, one and the same 
term designating the mother and her mother or her father. 

Another term for mother that we should like to comment 
upon is arnma, which occurs in most lndo*Ar}^ languages 
and also in Prakrit, but not in Sanskrit. Ammns and ammca in 
Old Greek and amma in Old High German occur as alternative 
designations of mother. In view of this, the Sanskrit words 
amba and cmboya may be taken as formal originals of 
the later Indo-Aryan word ammo. It may further be pointed 
cut that the deugnation of grandmother in Old Norse was 
cmma. 

It has been the pracUce of Indian students from K. Amrita 
Row,* who depended on Hemachandra’s list of non-Aryan 
native words, to Babiuam Saksena,^ a modem linguist of high 
authority, to look upon such words as amma, akka, appa and 
atta as loan-words in Indo-Aryan languages from Dravidian 
or sub-stratum languages. The foregoing discussion of these 
terms, however, should dispose of the necessity of calling in the 
aid of these languages. These terms are proved to have an 
Indo-European ancestry. 

The Sanskrit term sunu for son is in various forms repre¬ 
sented in most lad^European languages as a term for this 
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relative. Leaving aside Celtic languages, Latin is the one 
language which has an altogether diiTerent term to designate 
the son. George Thomson^ has made some capital out of this 
fact and has commented rather jeeringly on its suggested 
etymological derive don. filhiS according to Walde and 
Pokomy has to be derived from faUire, to suck. They compare 
Greek tkeU, breast, and Sanskrit d^rus, suckingi and trace 
all of them to the Aryan base di^si-i>. They have also drawn 
attention to the cognate Lettish words dels for ton. Indo« 
European dkei means to suck. And we would like to point 
out that in Sanskht lexicons dMlati and dHidn are given as 
alternative terms for daughter. In Prakrit there is dhuya, and 
in Hindi dhiya and dhi, Sindbi dMya, and in Bengali as 
alternative terms for the same relative. In Panjabi dhl and in 
Uriya jhia are the sole designations of daughter. We submit 
that these words must ultimately be traced to the Indo> 
European base dhei. Following Walde and Pokoxny’s lead in 
comparing Sanskrit dharus, we may draw attention to the 
Marathi idiomatic expression dhara kadhaney to milk. In 
Sanskrit itself dhenu, derived from dkei, means cow> because 
it gives milk; dhatri is both mother and foster-mother; and 
stttnandhaya, which has the dbei>derived unit as the second 
member, means a suckling. Latin is not the only Indo- 
European language to have a term based on the action of 
sucking to denote a son or daughter. Thus the sucking aspect 
of the he^less infant is stressed in these terms, i^unu, on the 
other band, stresses the physical derivation of the son from 
his parents. 

It is remarkable that the most widely spread term for 
daughter current In Indo-European languages is generally 
derived from a base which Is represented in Sanskrit by dub, 
to milk. If this derivation la accepted as the only correct one, 
then, unlike all other words for son or daughter, this word 
is the only one which is based on an activity which can be 
undertaken only by an adult and which can be indulged in 
by a daughter in a patrilineal, patrilocal society only for a 
short period. We have not yet come across any author who 
has used this feature of the nomenclature of daughter to 
propound that the early Indo-European family was matrilocal 
and matrilineal. If a daughter continues to be the milker of 
the cows of a household, it can be conveniently argued ^at 
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in that social organization she must have continued to live 
in the group in which she was bom and must not have moved 
to the husband's place on marriage. We on our part would 
not subscribe to such a view and should like to point out that 
even this term must have had some connexion with that 
activity or process which has given the Latin name of this 
relative, yilio. If a daughter, but not a son, was caUad a suck* 
ling, we may contend that it was becausa she was a suckling 
par axceUance, a child that was to leave for some olher home 
and not destined to Increase and continue the family of iU 
parents as the son was to do. The son was, therefore, the 
extender, the continuator, hence eunu in Sanskrit. Even more 
appropriate from this point of view was the Vedic term tanvc 
as a designation of the son. It is interesting to note in this 
connexion that in a famous Higvedic passage (III, 31, 1-2), 
very elaborately commented upon by Yaska (HI, 4-5), taiii>a 
Is the word used for brother as the son of the father and 
is the word used for sister. 

Among the many alternative terms for son, the Sanskrit 
putra may be singled out for a brief comment. It is this tenn 
which has persisted in IndO'Aryan languages as an alternative 
to other and non*Sanskritic terms in those languages. Sanskrit 
etymologists have given a cultural derivation. Patra is one 
who saves his father from a hell called pum. The derivation. < 
is rather fanciful and can hardly be linguistically correct. 
Witness, for example, the fact thnt Avesta had the term putbra 
to denote the son. Walde and Pokorny correctly derive it 
from the Indo-European base, pu-, small, little. The cognate 
of putra in Latin is pucua or puCiUut, meaning boy. If the 
term putra originally atreased the smallness or the diminutive- 
ness of the child, then the alternative Indo-Aryan terms for 
son like beta, bccca, thcra have oxJy carried forward that 
tradition in the modem garb. 

The terms for brother and sister moat common in Indo- 
European languages are, like those for son and daughter, not 
only different from each other but also, like them, traceable 
to bases with very diHerent meanings. In all the principal 
families of Indo-European languages and in all the Indo-Aryan 
languages, the term for brother is based on the Indo-Buropeaa 
root, bher, meaning to carry or to support. As against this, 
in all the sub-families the term for sister is traceable to the 
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h6S6 seue. That it did not reflect Sanskrit 9va, self, or 
one’s own, is hard to believe. Hie uniformity of the two terms 
in the various languages is broken almost only by the Sanskrit- 
derived Indo-Aryan languages. The term for sister in these 
languages is derived from the alternative term in Sanskrit, 
bhogini. Sanskrit etymologists have not found it easy to give 
it an appropriate derivation. They eay that the word is 
derived from hhxiga, fortune and means one who haa fortune. 
The derivation la naturally not acoepted. In a Pali work 
quoted by Rhys Davids and Stede in their Pali>£itpliah Dic¬ 
tionary, it ia suggested that both bhctar (bhroCar) and bhopint 
are derived from the same root, hhog (bhapati iti bhopini), 
These rather iandful derivations only support the contention 
that the change In nomenclature from the old SanskriUo one 
was unintelligible. 

The difierent bases with different meanings to which the 
terms for brother and sister are traceable and the uniform 
currency of these terms in the sub-families of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages group may provide some ground for inferring 
that the pristine form of social oi^anization in Indo-European 
culture was matrilineal. The brother appears as the supporter 
cr the helper of his sister. And the sister figures as the 
brother's own relative par sxeelUnce. It can be suggested that 
the brother's role of helper or supporter and the sister’s role 
of being her brother's own relative fit a matrilineal organiza¬ 
tion better than a patrilineal one. In the former a woman 
stays throughout her life with her brother who being the 
male manager of the affairs of her family may be designated 
her su}^>orter. 

We believe the reasoning is plausible especially as there is 
no explanation for the terminologica] differentiation observ¬ 
able in the terms for brother and sister. Vet we do not 
subscribe to this view. The terms for husband and wife 
which are not much less uniform in their currency in the 
different Indo-European languages militate against this view. 
We have already commented on their meaning and we do not 
propose to repeat it here. We shall only point out that the 
termlnolo^cal slgoiiicance of the husband is fully supported 
by the meaning of the term for father. This term, which 
occurs in all Indo-European languages except the Balto-Slavic, 
represents the father as the protector. Hie position of the 
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huslpand and the father suggested by the widely current terms 
for these relatives is not compatible with a matrilineal organU 
eation. We conclude, therefore, that the Primitive Indo- 
European organization was patrilineBl. 

Study of the temis for ascendant and descendant genera¬ 
tions in the light of what we have to say in the later chapters 
will be found much more instructive than even the terms for 
the primary ralaUvea discussed so far. Leaving aside the 
Celtic languages, it Is seen that only Sanskrit and Old Greek 
had separate terms for father's father and mother’s father. 
But the term for mother’s father in Old Greek was the same 
as that for mother’s brother. All other sub-families have 
only one term for grandfather without distinction between 
mother's father and father's father. The Sanskrit-derived Indo- 
Aryan languages have preserved the distinction noticeable in 
Sanskrit, but with the help of terms which are much less 
formal and much more endearing than those in Sanskrit. Both 
Sanskrit and Greek have based their terms for this second 
ascendant generation on those for the first ascendant genera¬ 
tion, namely, the father and the mother. One singular feature 
of the nomenclature of these relatives in Sanskrit-derived Indo- 
Aryan languages is that whereas for father's father their term 
is more or less the same as that in Slavonic languages, the 
term for mother’s father bears close resemblance to Ibe 
Avestan and Old Persian term for grandfather. 

In the third ascendant generation, that cf the great-grand¬ 
father, Sanskrit and Sanskrit-derived Indo-Aryan languages, 
excepting Uriya and Marathi, distinguish the father's father’s 
father from the mother’s father’s father. None of the other 
Indo-European languages maintains the distino^on. The mode 
of naming the third ascendant generation is the same in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and Slavonic languages among the 
aub>famillea. Indo-Aryan languages toe the line of Sanskrit 
in this reapect. All of them prefix a unit which has the aenae 
of beyond or above. The unit is prefixed in all of them to 
the term denoting the second ascendant generation, namely, 
the grandfather, The full word then means *the relative beyond 
the grandfather'. 

Anglo-Saxon, however, differs from these languages. The 
great-grandfather is described as the third father, so that 
ealda foeder which is the term for grandfather really signides 
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second father. Thia peculiarity of Anglo-Saxon teiTninology 
may be interpreted to reflect the nature of familial organization 
in Angl>Saxon aoeleCy. We may infer from It that the family 
in Anglo-Saxon aoclely was already the nuclear one, in which 
in ego’s ascendant generation only the father and the mother 
formed its members, so that father alone formed the archetype 
for the nomenclature of furlher ascendants. A study of Atten¬ 
borough’s book on early English laws will convince the reader 
that the Anglo-Saxon family as far as can be judged from the 
laws was a nuclear unit. The custom known as borough- 
English, whereby among the Anglo-Saxons the homestead at 
the demise of the house-father always passed to the youngest 
son, was based on the theory and practice that the elder sons 
left the family to found their own homes as they came of age 
or married.'^ 

Of the terminologies that base their terms for the third 
ascendant generation on the term for the grandfather, Sanskrit 
and San8krit*derived Indo-Aryan terminologies alone designate 
the fourth and the further ascendant relatives by terms which 
have the term for the great-grandfather u their basis. Both 
Greek and Latin terminologies which called the great-grand¬ 
father propappoi and proavus have tpipappos and abavus as 
the respective terms for hia father, the fourth ascendant 
relative. It is quite clear that the basis of these terms is 
pappoi and aims respectively which designate the grandfather 
in Greek and Latin. Greek and Latin terms for all ascendant 
generations that are named use the term for grandfather as 
their basis. This diffarence between the Sanskrit and Sanskrit- 
deiived Indo-Aryan kinship terminologies on the one band, 
and Greek and Latin ones on the other, deserves to be care¬ 
fully noted. 

The Greek society in post-Homeric times was characterized 
by a familial organization which worked as a unity of not 
more than three generations. From about the seventh century 
B.c. the family consisted more and more of two generations 
only; and by about the middle of the hfth century a.c., as we 
shaU see, it had approximated to the nuclear type of the 
family, Greek kinship terminology, which makes grandfather 
the basis for namnig ascendant generations beyond him, was 
thus tuned to the type of familial organization prevalent in 
the formative period of Greek culture. 
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Tho same feature occurring in Latin terminology afpears to 
conflict with tiiia interpretation. Among the Romans, in their 
earliest history, the jus cscuii existed between second cousins; 
and marriage between them was prohibited. Such a custom 
and regulation bespeaks the unity of four generations, rather 
than of three, as a working unity within the family. In the 
earliest history, the Roman familial organization must have 
comprised four generations and the great-grandfather must 
have been a part of it. Here is a situation which being almost 
Identical with that of the Indians about the tenth or the 
twelfth century a.c. should have given us a parallel termino¬ 
logy for the fourth and further ascendant generahons. Actu¬ 
ally, we do not find this to be the case. However, it does not 
vitiate our reasoning because, whatever might have been the 
situation in early Rome, from about the beginning or the 
middle of the fifth century s.c., as we shall see later, the Roman 
family did not comprehend any further ascendant generation 
than that of the grandfather. The Roman kinship terrmnology 
availahle to us is the one framed by jurats more than a 
century or two thereafter. Under the clrcurostances, Homan 
terzninology, too, can be said to be tuned to the current 
familial organization. 

It is further noteworthy that both Greek and Latin nomen¬ 
clature for ascendant generations named the sixth ascendant, 
that is, the great-grandfather’s great-grandfather, as the third 
grandfather. This fact fully establishes the foregoing state¬ 
ment that Greek and Latin kinship terminologies which, be it 
remembered, are the only ones among Indo-European langu¬ 
ages, besides Saaskritie sad Indo-Aryan terminologiee, to 
have terms for as high an ascendant as the sixth, based their 
terms for the fourth and farther aMendants on that for the 
grandfather. Grandfather was thus an ascendant terminus 
for the Greeks and the Romans. 

All that is said above in respect of Greek and Latin nomen¬ 
clature of the ascendant generations can, with appropriate 
modifications, be said about the nomenclature for the lineal 
descendant generations beginning with grandson in Latin 
terminology. Descendant generations lower than grandson 
received terms in this terminology which were based on the 
term for the grandson. The sixth deseendant is trinepos, that 
is, the third grandson. Greek has not kept step with Latin 
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in this respect. The sixth descendant is actually termed the 
sixth descendant. The Greek term for grandson through the 
son is huionos. It is not used in any combination or modifica¬ 
tion for designating farther descendants. The alternative term 
for grandson, which is eggonos, means only a descendant or a 
continuator. And It is this term that is utilized for the no¬ 
menclature of farther descendants. We think we may legiti¬ 
mately infer that in Greek society, as for descendant genera¬ 
tions, it had become almost urmecessary to take into serious 
account descendants farther than the grandson. 

In marked contrast with the Greek and Latin terminologies 
stand the Sanskrit and the Marathi terminologies. In these 
terminoloih^s the term for the great-grandfather means a 
person who is beyond the grandfather. Yet this whole expres¬ 
sion is treated as the starting point for designating farther 
ascendants. Ihus great-grandfather’s father in Sanskrit is 
oriddho-pYaptCamohu. Vrid^ur, meaning old, is here used as 
a prefix of the term for great-grandfather. In Marathi, the 
term for grandfather is aja and for great-grandfather paTtajo, 
meaning ‘one beyond the grandfather’. And this latter term, 
with appropriate prefixes, is used to designate farther ascen¬ 
dants. Thus, nt-ponaja and khapara-pana,j<i designate great¬ 
grandfather’s father and great-grandfather’s grandfather res¬ 
pectively. Though Marathi terminology travels a long way 
with Sanskrit terminology, yet even it stops with the fifth 
ascendant We shall realize the social causation of this feature 
in Chapters TV and V on Indo-Aryan culture. 

A feature common to other Indo-Aryan languages in respect 
of nomenclature of these ascendant generations is that, unlike 
Sanskrit and Marathi but like Greek, Latin and Balto-Slavic 
languages, their terms for ascendants farther than the grand¬ 
father are baaed on the term for the grandfather; and that the 
terms generally end with the fourth ascendant. Only the 
Fan^abi language records two terms for the fifth ascendant, 
that is for the great-grandfather’s grandfather. The term for 
the fourth ascendant in all these languages including Panjahi 
is formed with a prefix attached to the word for the grand¬ 
father. Its meaning is such that it should show a break or an 
end, the whole term signifying ‘end-grandfather’. Even 
Panjabi which names one farther ascendant designates the 
fourth ascendant with a prefix which signifies end or break. 
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Both Hindi and Panjabi have two term^ for this relative. 
These features characterizing the nomenclatures of the fourth 
and filth ascendants harmonise with some of the practices 
connected with the birth of the third, fourth or fifth descen¬ 
dant which will be described. They testify to the confusion 
prevailing in Northern India as to whether the family unity 
ends with the third ox the fourth ascendant and descendant. 
In the Marathi^epeaking area, too, it is only painstaking 
research that has revealed the fact that the break of family 
unity occurs with the fifth ascendant or the fifth descendant. 
Casual knowledge or inquiry regards or reveals that tha fourth 
ascendant hlmseli Is the final link in the family unity beyond 
which it is broken. In our list of kinship terms ni-pancja 
which designates great-grandfather's father does not convey 
the meaiung that he ends the familial unity. But in usual 
and ordinary talks and inquiries the term for great-grand¬ 
father’s father is khcparo-panajo, which in our list is given 
as the designation of the fifth ascendant, K^4^ara, the first 
member of the expression fclkipara-pcncja means a potsherd. 
Khapara-panaja, therefore, means the great-grandfather who 
breaks the familial unity. It is a semi-abusive term. This 
abusive aspect is stressed much more pointedly in the Marathi 
term for the fifth descendant. The great-grandson's grandson 
is commonly known as khapara-Umdya, that is, potsherd¬ 
mouthed ox a bUck-faced fellow, though his formal deagoation 
is khaporo-pcniztu, potsherd-great-grandson. 

The treatment of lineal descendants beginning with the 
grandson in all IndoBuropean terminologies very largely 
harmonizes with that of the ascendants beyond the* grand¬ 
father, The first contrast that strikes us is that the term for 
the grandson Is the same In all Indo-European languages ex¬ 
cepting Greek. And this general term does not distinguish 
between a aon’s son and a daughter's son. Another contrast 
we have already referred to in connexion with our conuaenta 
00 the Greek and Latin terms for the sixth ascendent. 
Sanskrit-derived Indo-Aryan languages repeat the treatment 
of the ascendants, excepting that Bengali and Uriya seem to 
stop their nomenclature with great-grandson, and the term 
designating the fifth descendant In Panjabi Is not only a 
general term for the grandson but also occurs as an alternative 
term for the fourth descendant. Nckkarpota and narota which. 
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as alternatives of lokarpota, are the designations of the great- 
gteat-graxidson in Panjabi axe particularly instructive. Aa we 
have noted above, there is a good deal of confusion in the 
nomenclature of ascendants beyond the great-grandfather; 
and the Panjabi designation of the ftfth ascendant as nagardada 
only further corroborates it in the light of the alternative 
terms for the fourth descendant just noted. They render it 
very probable that, really speaking, Panjabi kinship termino¬ 
logy has no term to designate the fifth ascendant and that it 
stops with the fourth. 

While discussing the neture of kinship terminology we have 
often remarked on the terms for collateral relaUves of the 
fa therms and mother's generation. Though there are some 
other points of interest, leaving them we may pass on to 
other collaterals. 

We have not noted in particular the terms currently used 
either for the ascendants or the descendants in the collateral 
line. Generally the terms, whenever an occasion calls for 
them, are the same as those for lineal relatives. 

One’s collaterals in one’s own generation, confining our 
attention only to males, are father's brother's son, father's 
sister's son, mother's brother's son and mother’s sister's son. 
In the naming of these relatives Greek stands apart from the 
other sub-families of the group It has only one term whidi is 
like the modem English word cousin. Bulgarian is in line 
with Greek in so far as it, too, has only ona term to designate 
aQ the four relatives. But the word, instead of meaning a 
cousin, appears to mean a brother-like person, bratovche being 
a derivative from the word brat, brother. The Old Norse 
terminology is rather peculiar and distinct from all other 
terminologies. It distinguishes the father’s brother’s son from 
the other three relai ives. These latter are designated by terms 
which quite clearly are connected inter se. They are for« 
mulated on the same basis that has given us the English term 
cousin derived from the Latin word consobWnus. 

The l^alin terminology wavers between the Sanskritic way 
of naming these relatives and that of the Sanskrit-inspired 
hido-Aryan languages. Pofrvtyiiius is an exact counterpart of 
Sanskrit pitrivyafnitroy father's brother’s son. If father’s 
sister’s son is pitrisvaeriva in Sanskrit, meaning 'one descended 
from father's sister’, ftmiciitus in Latin is its exact equivalent. 
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Mother’s brother’s son is mother’s brother’s son in both lan« 
guagesi and mother's sister’s son in X^Un is mother’s sister’s 
son, but in Sanskrit is one descended from mother’s sister. In 
the matter of the term for mother’s sister’s son, Latin with 
the alternative term eonsobrinus, connected through sisters, 
took B lemsrkable step whose earlier history is shrouded in 
mystery but the Uter development manifests itself in the 
English word cousin. 

Latin has an alternative term for father’s brother's son which 
means ’brother through the father's brother’. This is the only 
term of its kind amongst designatlona of the four relatives 
under discussion in the older languages and hence gains in 
signlltoance. For, in most Indo-Axyan languages which are 
comparatively modern, and in Polish, which is a modem 
branch of the Balto-Slavie sub-family, parallel terms for these 
relatives are the general rule. All these four relatives are 
brothers. But they are brothers distinguished each from the 
other by the adjectival qualification specifying Che particular 
collateral ascendant through whom their brotherhood is deriv¬ 
ed. The fact that Latin has an equivalent term only for the 
father’s brother’s son tends to suggest that in an extended 
father-right family, there is a tendency to approximate one’s 
father’s brother's son to one’s brother. Anyway, the Poles 
speaking Polish and the Indians speaking the Indo-Aryan lan¬ 
guages had, and the latter still have, the extended father-right 
family as the prevailing mode of familial organization. Yet the 
familial organization cannot explain the brotherly term as 
applied to the mother’s brother’s and mother’s sister’s son snd 
even to father’s sister’s son, Mother’s brother and mother’s 
sister cannot have intimate day-to-day relations with the ego 
in the father-right extended family; and though father’s sister 
has a fairly assured place in that organization, yet after 
marriage her relations must of necessity be intermittent. Tk9 
application of a brotherly term for father’s sister’s son, 
mother’e brother’s son and mother's sister’s son must be con¬ 
sidered to be an extension through analogy. 

The English term cousin, which denotes not only anyone 
of the four relatives mentioned above but also an3^ne of their 
sisters, is a real enigma. This is the only term in that termino¬ 
logy which ignores the sex of the relative whose desigoatioB 
it is. The Latin term consobrinus from which it is derived. 
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had its feminins consobma. 

In the descendant generation one's collaterals are one's 
brother’s son and one’s sister’s son. Sanskrit^ Latin, Avesta, 
Lithuanian, Bulgarian have terms which ere straightforward 
derivatives from the term for brother. The altemetlve Latin 
term nepos, which has given the English nephew, is repre¬ 
sented in Old Slavonic and Old Norse where they appeer to 
be the sole terms for this relative, Nepos specihcally means 
'son's son’ end generally 'a descendant’, Of the Indo-Aryan 
languages, ell excepting Uriye and Marathi denote this relative 
by a term which is directly derived from a Sanskrit term 
meaning one bom of the brother. Uriya and Marathi have a 
term which means one who is like one’s son. The other 
Marathi term given in the list, bhocha, is used by a sister to 
designate her brother's son. This feature of Marathi termino¬ 
logy Is tuned to the practice of cross-eoualn marriage and 
likens it to the Dravidian kinship terminologies. 

Sanskrit, Latin, Balto^lavic and modem Indo-Aryan lan¬ 
guages all have a purely derivative and descriptive term to 
designate sister’s son. Greek, Celtic and Gothonic languages, 
on the other hand, have a general term which is classificatory 
not only as regards relatives of the same generation but also 
as regards those of different generations. Anepsios not only 
denotes all the four cousins but also sister's son, and in Middle 
Greek also brother's son. All the modem Indo-Aryan lan¬ 
guages have a derivative term which is derived from an alter¬ 
native Sanskrit term for sister and sUter’s son. 

In the collateral lines terminological recognition is not given 
to more distant relatives. But wherever the extended family 
system prevails there must be numerous occasions on which 
collateral relatives more remote than one’s first couaina and 
nephews have to be referred to. In modem Indo-Aryan 
languages one comes across such expressions, for example in 
Marathi, as chulat chulat bhatt or even chufaC mav<u bfmu. 
The former relative is one's father’s father’s brother’s son’s son 
or as will be commonly said in English, one’s grand-uncle’s 
son’s son. The other relative is the son of one’s mother’s 
father’s brother's daughter. A formal terminology, however, 
does not exist. Absence of such expressions in the European 
branches, even in those like the Slavonic languages which kept 
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the extended funilial organixation till very recently, is signi- 
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Chapter iii 


AFFTNEAL RELATIVES 

Morgan, as observed earlier, noted the abundance of 
terms for aflbieal relatives in the Latin language. Tills rich' 
ness of afBneal vocabulary is a characteristic of other Indo* 
European languages also and affords interesting sidelights on, 
and information about, the social Ufa and the familial organi* 
tation of primitive Indo-European times. 

It will be found that v/harevar terms for afhneal relatives 
exist they are based, among other things, on the type and 
nature of the relative through whom the affinity is traced. 
The only exceptions to this general rule are the terms for 
father-in-law and mother-in-law. The reason for this termino¬ 
logical difference Is not clear; and only a reasonable conjecture 
can be attempted. In almost all the Indo-European languages, 
the terms for those relatives have a primitive Indo-European 
suo base. At least in loma of the languages the parents of the 
bride and the bridegroom are designated only through a 
general term showing ’connexion’, ‘binding’. In Sanskrit it is 
lambandhin, one who is bound or connected (with oneself). 
Jambondhins, or sarndhls as they are called in Hindi, are 
persons who are connected (through marriage). The Greek 
word, pentharos, which is the only term for wife's father end 
is an altenaUve term for husband’s father, is cognate with the 
Sanskrit word that can be derived from the root bandh, to 
bind. Pentheros, thus, generlcally means the same thing as 
Sanskrit sambondhin, one who is connected (by marriage). 
It is probable that in primitive Indo-European times the term 
for one’s consort’s parents was one with only a generic import, 
and that in actual address the parental terms were employed. 
Transition from parental terms to terms traceable to a base 
which means one’s own is intelligible in a social organization 
where marriage not only united the bride and the bridegroom 
into a couple, not only placed the bride as a member of the 
biidegroom’s family, but also brouid^t their families together 
and accorded a definite status to the bridegroom in the reck¬ 
oning of the bride’s family. 

We should like to stress in support of the foregoing con- 
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t^ntion the fact that the tenns for wife's hrother and wife’s 
sister in Sanskrit and the Balto-Slavonic languages are derived 
from a primitive Indo-European base not very much different 
from euo. One of the Slavonic languages, Russian, with its 
svoiak as the term for wile's brother, reminding a linguist as 
it does of the Sanskrit word ivaklya, one’s own, removes 
whatever little hesitation one may feel in deriving the Sanskrit 
term syaZa from the primitive Indo-European hase suo. The 
Greek term for these relatives it further corroborative evi¬ 
dence. Though kecUstes, which means wife’s hrother, is not 
derivable from the base that yields pentheros, yet it Is not 
only a term of generic Import, but also one which Is actually 
an alternative term for wife’s father. 

May it be that the terms for husband’s father and husband's 
mother were the Erst to he coined, their extension as desig¬ 
nation of wife’s father and wife's mother being a later pheno¬ 
menon? 

It is noticed that in modem Indo-Aryan languages, the 
terms for these relatives are straightforward derivatives from 
the Sanskrit terms. Of the Gothonic' languages, not only 
Gothic, Old Korse and Old High German but also Anglo- 
Saxon had cognate terms. What is even more interesting is 
that, of the Romance languages, Italian, Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese, too, have retained terms derived from the primitive 
Indo-European base. German, French and English, on the 
other band, have given them up and accepted the parental 
terms with some qualifying tag. French and Ekiglish use this 
tag quite consistently. German breaks the consistency in the 
case of the afRneal relatives of one’s own generation. 

The primitive Indo-Eluropean familial organization is reflect¬ 
ed in the terms for alEneil relatives of one's own generation. 
That the newly-wed bride became a member of her husband’s 
family, which included husband’s brothers end sisters and the 
wives of the former, may he inferred from the fact that at 
least for some of these relatives indivlduilizing af&neal terms 
show common derivation in most of the Indo-European lan¬ 
guages. The term for husband's brother in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Balto-Slavic and even perhaps Anglo-Saxon is basically 
the same. Sanskrit etymologists have been deriving the word 
devri, which designates husband's brother, from a root which 
means 'to play' and point out that a young brother of a lady’s 
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husband was a playmate to her. If this e^TQology can be 
taken as correct, then deim can be the designation of only the 
younger brother of the husband. The elder brother might 
have been designated *the elder one’ or, as commentators point 
out, even aa a father-in-law. As a matter of fact both usages 
ere recorded in the terminologies of the Sanskrit-derived Indo- 
Aryan languages. Thus Hindi, Gujarati, Sindhi and Panjabi 
designate this relative merely as eldest’; Bengah and 
XJriya, on the other hand, call him either ’brother-father-in- 
Jaw’ or ^biother-in-lav/'father-in-law'. Whatever the truth in 
the SansHrit etymologists’ derivation, the fact that more or 
leas the same word occurs in the four sub-faxnilies of the 
Indo-European languages group is a clear indication that there 
was only one term for husband’s brother without any differ¬ 
entiation in respect of seniority. 

Husband’s brother’s wife Is a secondary affineal relative, 
but in a family where married brothers live together this 
relative becomes a close companion whose activities are inter¬ 
twined with one's own in Innumerable ways. That she should 
receive a term which Is more or less the same in the Balto- 
Slavic, LaUn, Greek and Sanskrit languages Is good evidence 
for its existence in the primitive Indo-European social organi¬ 
sation. George 'Thomson^ who attempts to prove that the 
earliest Indo-European kinship terminology was classihcatory, 
finds the existence of this term rather inconvenient. Having 
satisfied himself that Indo-Eluropean ouos designated both the 
father's father and the mother's mother’s brother, and having 
found that Latin avunculus which means mother’s brother is 
traceable to auos, he concludes that a still older term that 
designated mother's brother must have dropped out ’The term 
that thus dropped out was Indo-European suekuros which 
denoted not only the mother’s brother but also the father’s 
sister's husband and the father-in-law. 'This term was later 
^appropriated' by the father-in-Uw. His argument takes for 
granted the prevalence of cross-cousin marriage in primitive 
Indo-European society in support of which he sets forth no 
evidence. He does not bother to tell us what term, if any, 
was coined to designate the father's sister’s husband, but he is 
sure that omita, a Latin term for father's sister is related to 
Old High German cna and Old Prussian ane, both meaning 
grandmother. Somehow he overlooks the Old Norse term 
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nmma which also measa grandmother. He reconstructs an 
Indo-European stem> namely ana, which denoted both the 
mother's mother and the father’s father's sUter. In the authori¬ 
ties on these kinship terminologies ane, ana, amma, end avia 
are all given as designations of grandmother without distinc¬ 
tion as father’s mother or mother’s mother. It may be pointed 
out that in Greek, grandmother, father's sister, and mother’s 
sister were denoted by the terms tetha and, the Utter two, 
by tethia. Ttta is both fahar's sister and mother's slstar in 
litbuanlan. Arguing in the way Thomson has done on the 
basis of Latin, one can conclude that on the basis of Greek 
the earliest Indo-European kinship terminology must have had 
only one term for grandmother, father’s sister and mother’s 
sister. CUssi^cation of father's sister and mother's sister 
under one term will go against Thomson's theory of cross¬ 
cousin zoairUge in primitive Indo-European society. 

In a society with cross-cousin marriage so habitual as to 
give rise to a cUssiiicatory term for mother's brother, father's 
sister's husband and father-in-Uw, terms for all affineal reU- 
tives tend to be more or less the same as those for the two 
consanguineal relatives mentioned above and for cross-cousins. 
Thomson has suggested that Indo-European suekuros did duty 
for all the three relatives. But none of the older languages 
of the Indo-Eiiropean family show this term or its root-base 
as a designation of either mother's brother or father's sister's 
husband. As we have pointed out above, the base, however, 
is almost uniformly used for the formation of terms for other 
affineal relatives. Thomson’s contention that suakuros in 
primitive Indo-European denoted also mother’s brother and 
father's sister's husband stands utterly imsupported. 

The evidence of terms for afhneal relatives of one’s own 
generation goes decidedly against Thomson's theory of oross- 
cousin marriage in primitive Indo-European society. It is 
not only the existence of a common Indo-E\iropein term for 
husband’s brother’s wife that has to be properly explained but 
also the not-rara occurrence of terms for husband’s brother, 
husband's sister, wife's brother, wife’s sister, brother’s wife, 
and sister’s husband. In Old Slavonic the designation of 
sister’s husband Is such that the Serbian, Kussian and even 
Bulgarian terms for uhfe’s brother may be considered to be 
cognate with it. The term for husband’s sister, however, is 
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distinct. Though it is not common to Sanskrit* the Greek and 
Latin terms for this relative axe cognate with it. We have 
ajready pointed out that the term for husband*s brother is 
common to at least four languages including the Balto-Slavic. 
The same is the case with the term for husband’s brother's 
wife, which, be U noted, is not merely a feminine form of the 
term for husband's brother. 

In this connexion it is also necessary to point out the utter 
inaccuracy of Thomson's equation of Indo-European snusos 
and gems with brother's daughter (woman speaking), sister’s 
daughter (male speaking), daughtex-in4aw, and brother's son 
(woman speaking), sister's son (male speaking), son-in-law, 
respectively. The term for daughter-in-law In the Indo- 
European languages seems to show that there were two aUi^t 
variants of one form. While snusos will give ua the Old 
Slavonic and Sanskrltic terms for this relative, we do not think 
that it will explain the Greek, Latin, Old Norse, Old High 
German and the Anglo-Saxon forms of the term for daughter* 
in-law. These have an V sound in them which anusos does 
not possess. The terms for brother's daughter and sister’s 
daughter In Otbuanian, in some of the Slavonic languages, in 
Sanskrit and in Latin are straightforward derivatives from 
the terms for the primary relatives end have no connexion 
with snusos, Daughter’s husband is designated by a term, in 
Balto-Slavic, Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, which ia derivable 
from the Indo-European base pme*. So we believe is the 
Sanskrit wo^d jami which in early Vedic language denoted 
daughter end which later Sanskrit lexicons list as an alter- 
native designation for daughter-in-law. However, in none of 
these languages does the base provide terms for brother’s son 
and sister's son. The only exception is formed by the Sanskrit 
word jomevfi which Is an alternative term for sister’s son. 
/ameya means 'one bom of jami’. Jami is sister. It is thus 
seen that Thomson’s equations about cross-uncles and father- 
in-law, and of cross-cousins and brothers-in-law and sisters- 
In-law are not correct. 

The one incontestable conclusion that can be drawn from 
the study of affineal terms In the Indo-Aryan languages is that 
the family organiaztion in prlziutive Indo-European culture 
was of an extended type in structure and bi-linear in kin 
affiliation. Brothers, on marriage, lived as members of one 
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family along with their parents. And one cannot say that 
they separated after children were horn to them. The Indo- 
Ehiropean family was» in all prohability> a unit comprising four 
generations. We have already remarked that in some of the 
Indo>European languages • distinct term for an ascendant or a 
descendant relative stops short with the second ascendant or 
the second descendant. Both grandfather and grandson 
received distinct terms. Further ascendants than the grand- 
father or the remoter descendants than the grandson were 
designated in terms of these relatives. We have concluded 
that these terminologies reflect the later stage of Greek and 
Latin cultures. In view of the fact that Sanskrit and one or 
the other of the Slavonic languages have terms for the fourth 
ascendant and the fourth descendant the primitive Indo- 
European family must have comprised four generations. 

To revert to the consideration of terms for affineal relatives 
we may repeat the observation that the terminologies of the 
Sanskrit-derived Indo-Aryan languages excepting Marathi 
have two terms for a woman’s husband’s brother according as 
he is elder or younger than her huaband. Parallel with 
usage the husband's brother’s wife, also, is termmologically 
distinguished in all these languages. The simple way to do 
this, as most languages do, is to make a feminine noun out 
of the term for the husband’s brother, Thus husband's elder 
brother being designated j^tk, his wife is ieiharti. The younger 
brother, on the other hand, being dor, his ^fe is designated 
derani. The terminologies that have a generic term for 
husband's brother's wife do not follow this procedure. They, 
naturally, use a qualifying adjective to show her seniority or 
juniority. 

Ihe most notable feature of the Indo-European siEneal 
terminology is that whereas in most other terminological 
differences Sanskrit often agrees with Greek or Belto-Slevic 
and only a little less often with Latin, in the naming of a 
woman’s husband's sister, Sanskrit stands apart by itself as 
against Greek, Latin and Balto-Slavlc as a group. These latter 
languages have terms for husband's sister which are quite 
clearly derived from one base. The root-meaning of the base 
would appear to be 'connexion'. The term in Sanskrit is 
nanaTtdri, which is quite different from those in Greek and 
other languages. It occurs in early Vedic literature where the 
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newly>we<2 wife is given the blessing that she rttsy rule over 
her husband’s sister. Late Sanskrit etymologists are hard put 
to it to explain its derivation. Perhaps one would have 
expected to see some connexion established between this term 
and liana, an endearing term lor mother. On the other hand, 
on comparison with such terms as pitri, matri, bhratri, svssri, 
deuri, would expect the original form to be nandn. 

Even if it were so, however, its etymological explanation would 
be as difficult as in the case of nanandri. For there is no 
comparable tern to enable us to determine the common base. 
The common etymology given is 'one that is not pleased', no 
imndati. We shall see that conflict of interests between a 
woman and her husband's sister was quite strong even in early 
times. It is reflected even in ritualistic literature by way of 
an analogy. We shall not be wrong if we state that by about 
1000 B.C. the conflict ol interests between a woman and her 
husband’s sister had become proverbial. Under the circiun- 
stances, ii Sanskrit etymologists used the stereotype of the 
disgruntled person for explaining the term we cannot blame 
them even if linguistic science cannot uphold that etymology. 
The same Sanskrit word in its vernacular form designates 
this relative in all the Indo^Aryan languages. Ibis should 
convince us that there was no other term for this relative in 
use even by the earliest Indo*Europeans that came to India. 

Husband’s sister's husband, too, has received an appellation 
In Sanskrit and the Indo^Aryan languages. In Sanskrit it is 
a purely descriptive term meaning 'husband of husband's 
sister’. That it is not merely a lexical term is certain because 
we And it used In Bhavabhuti’s drama Uttam-Ramccharita 
(I, after v. 10). Of course the occasions of reference to this 
relative in his formal designation must have been rare because 
a woman's husband was informally known at his wife's place 
as the 8on«in-law and was thus addressed. The terms in the 
Indc-Aryan languages are straightforward derivatives from 
the Sanskrit word; only they are not easily recognizable in 
their vemaculer garb u such derivatives. 

In the patrilineal Indo'European society a woman on 
marriage not only transferred her residence hut also the 
membership of, and the allegiance to, certain social groupings. 
If the early society was devoid of exogamous moieties and 
perhaps also of any exogamous grouping other than the family, 
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then a man’s wife's sister on her marriage would have be¬ 
longed to a different family from his own, not necessarily 
belonging to his own village or to any such local grouping. 
But the wife's sister before her marriage is a member of the 
man’s wife’s father’s family. There is, therefore, a need for 
a term both for the wife’s sister and wife’s brother. Why 
only one term with a masculine and a feminine form has 
been used in Sanskrit and other Indo-Aryan languages to 
denote these relatives, though not wholly clear, is thus plausi¬ 
bly explained. That Greek, and Balto-Slavic excepting 
Lithuanian, follow the same practice may be taken to suggest 
that the practice was primitive Indo-European. Lithuanian 
alone has a special term for wife's brother and it appears to 
have the generic meaning of connexion. 

'Wife's sister's husband' is a term of secondary affinity com¬ 
parable to ‘husband's brother’s wife’ but there is a difference 
in iheix situation vis-o-uis the users of the term. In the early 
Indo-European society, husband’s brother’s wife was a co- 
member with oneself of the family unit Wife's sister’s 
husband was of course not a co-member with oneself of one’s 
family unit except in those rare cases where one’s wife’s sister 
married one's brother, or one’s paternal parallel cousin. In 
such special cases, however, two relationships being involved 
generally the primary relationship would have dominated over 
the new affineal one. Leaving a^de such special cases, and 
knowing full well that one’s wife’s sister’s husband could, 
like oneself, be only a casual vbitor to the wife’s people, he 
could not have been one of the day-to-day companions. And 
yet be has been given a designation not only in Sanskrit and 
the Sanskrit-derived Indian languages, but also in Greek. It 
Is interesting to note that the Greek term has a generic 
meaning, while the Sanskrit term Is a straightforward descrip¬ 
tive designation. The terms in the Indo-Aryan languages are 
traced to the Sanskrit word. 

With such rich affineal terminology it is quite clear that 
Indo-European culture was baaed on bilateral recognition of 
kinship. We have failed to discover any traces of metrilioeal 
system of the unilateral clan. We must conclude, therefore, 
that the study of Indo-European kinship terminology estab¬ 
lishes that primitive Indo-European culture was characterised 
by a family-unit comprising three or four generations. It was 
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patrilineal in descent and patrilocal in residence, with hilateral 
kinship. In m much as the afBneal terminology was very 
highly developed, It b likely that there was the bilateral 
kindred. 
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IN INDO-AJIYAN CULTUKE—I 

Ths BARLXsaT literary record of any trait of Indo-European 
culture la undoubtedly provided in Indian worka. The earlieat 
of these, the Ripveda, ia believed (o be some centuries older 
then the latest of the Vedas, namely Atharvavedn. For our 
purposes we will consider the data of all the four Vedas 
together and as relevant to the period from about 15CfO 
to about 1200 ax. The Vedas being mostly prayers and 
liturgies cannot be expected to give ua a full glimpse of the 
life of the people. Similes used in mystical formulas and 
hints thrown out in incantations or some light-hearted verses 
form the main material out of which we have to construct 
a picture of family and kin in the early period of lado-Aiyan 
history in India. 

Some kind of ancestor-worship was definitely a feature of 
Indo-European culture. To judge by the data available in 
the earliest Indo-AryBn literature, as K. M. Kapadia* has 
pointed out, the ancestors that received worship were com¬ 
munal and not those of individual families. These communal 
ancestors or manes are collectively called Pitris in the Pipvede. 
There are a number of passages in this work which taken 
together clearly establish that there was in the imagination 
of the Rigvedic Aryans a world of ‘Fathers’, that the Tethers’ 
were some kind of divine spirits and beneficent gods, and 
that in that world situated in the high heaven, king Yama 
showed the path to many departed spirits. The ‘Fathers’ 
already turned into divine spirits are further spoken of as 
acknowledging and welcoming the newly-departed ones. The 
grieving relatives of the newly*departed one prayed to him 
to visit his relatives left behind, bringing along with him other 
'Fathers’. The Pitrij (Fathers), when supplicated in this 
manner vrere believed to come in thousands, along with gods, 
and to partake with avidity the food offered by their relatives. 
The Pirris are described as kind, righteous and beneficent. 
They have the capacity to bestow health, wealth and strength 
on mortals and to protect them when called upon to do so. 
Needless to say they could bestow heroic sons as a gift on 
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theix raldtives. 

On the whold, we ere incbned to agree with Kapadie’s 
conclusion that the Pitrii or the Fathers of the Eigvedic 
Aryans were communal manes and not individual ancestors of 
the individual family. We wish to draw our reader^ attention 
to the episode of Agastya and X/opamudra, a dialogue occurring 
in a Rlgvedic passage (I, 179). That dialogue ii simply a 
kind of solicitation iMtween either a husband and a wife or 
between a lover and a bebved. But in later literature, 
tradition I'epresents it as a conversation after a particular 
Incident. Agastya who remained unmarried much beyond the 
usual age of marriage la represented as having seen his an« 
ceators in distress. On hia questioning them he came to know 
that they were in that condition because they did not receive 
any customary oblations at his hands. Tlie 'Fathers’ impressed 
upon Agastya the pressing need for him to marry and settle 
down as a householder if he was solicitous about their well¬ 
being. Agastya being impressed decided to many. Lopa- 
mudra of Vidarbha was his choice for bride. And the Kigvedic 
dialogue is represented to have been Agastya’s solicitation 
to his wife Lopamudra for sexual congress. 

If the traditional setting of the Agastya-Lopamudra dialogue 
is to be considered valid for the Rlgvedic age then it is clear 
that almost a full-iledged worship of ancestors of individual 
households must be taken to have developed before the end 
of the Vedic age. This supposlUon is borne out by the state 
of ancestor-worship that is represented in the Athnrvavedo.^ 
In one of the funeral hymns, the great-grandfather of the ego 
is invited as one of the ancestors along with the father and 
the grandfather. Another passage (Atharvavedn, XlV, 2, 73) 
occurring in the wedding hymn refers to the ancestors as 
having come to the wedding to see the bride. And it is 
significant that they are requested to bestow on the bride 
protection and progeny. From this time on, funeral oblations 
to be offered every year at some stated periods and days, 
known technically as the performance of shroddha, have been 
current among Brehmanic classes till today. 

'Hie offering of worship to one’s three ascendants remains a 
current practice from Atharvavedic times onwards. And the 
limitation io three ascendants requires explanation. Why 
was it that worship of communal ancestors was replaced by 
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worship of thr«« ascendants oot either two or four? We 
may presume that the choice of ascendants must have been 
dictated by the conditions of living. If there were a fair 
number of families which had four generations of its members 
living together, the fourth as the ego having known his three 
ascendants may be expected to show respect to them when 
deceased. If on the other hand, a very large section had 
families with only three generations living together, then the 
worship offered to the deceased ancestors would have included 
only two ascendants. For they would have been the only 
ascendants known to the ego while living. The grouping if 
three ascendants as recipients of ancestor-worship must be 
considered to stem from the fact that the predominant Q'pe 
of living unity of the family must have been one of four 
generations. 

The fact that in the Rigveda there is no mention of great¬ 
grandfather should not militate against view. This as¬ 
cendant relative is actually mentioned in the At^mavedo.* 
The fact that the blessing pronounced on the new”tmde in 
the wedding hyton occurring in the Atharvav^dc (XIV, 1, 
43. 44; 22) contemplates her dominion over in-laws and a 
family unit comprising grandchildren (napat), similarly, need 
not be interpreted as going against the foregoing view. After 
ail, najpato was a general term used for any descendant^ In 
the Aitartya Brahmana,^ in a passage vrhich is concerned with 
the continuity of Agiuhotra or the fir o cac riiice in a family, 
and its capacity of procuring heavenly bliss to the ancestors 
of the family, the word Yuiptri means great-grandson. A person 
is represented es addressing his son (putra), his grandson 
(poutra) and his great-grandson (naptri) and charging them 
with the duty of continuing the family fire-sacriiice for his 
heavenly bliss. In one of the oldest Upanishads^ a special 
form, never to be met with again or elsewhere, of the term 
poutra designates a great-grandson. ‘Janasnitl pautrayana* 
is described as having been a far-famed donor and feeder. 
Pautrayann^ as commentators have explained, means son’s 
grandson, and Janasrutl means a descendant of Janasruta. 
In the passage it is clear that it was thought adequate to 
specify a well-known donor without actually naming him as 
the great-grandson of bis famous great-grandfather. The Vedie 
f amily must, therefore, be construed to have been a working 
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imit of four {r«neratioiu. 

'Xlus ia not to suggest that the whole Indian society in 
Vedic times was homogeneous with regard to family-unit. 
The term Qartaruk occurring in the Rigveda, as traditionally 
explained by Yaska’ before 500 i.c,, gives an indication that 
in some parts—eouthem regions—a widow could demand, 
following a certain procedure, from her deceased husband’s 
brother and family her share of the wealth. We do not know 
the precise circumstances under which she could exercise 
this right. We cannot ascertain whether it was the case of 
e co-parcenary or of a reunited household. If we tike it, 
as we think we have to, that it was an ordinary case of an 
undivided household, joint in estate and food, such a right 
vested in a widow argues against the existence of a joint 
family of four generations. We must therefore envisage Vedic 
society as having amidst it as a regional or sectional custom 
the system of nuclear family or of a family-unit very similar 
to that. The ritual of ehroddFta as laid down in the Shrauta 
^utros^ (not later than 500 a.c.) contemplates persons not 
knowing the names not only of their grandfathers and great¬ 
grandfathers, but even of their fathers. 

In the j^charvaveda* there is almost an explicit reference 
to the custom of avoidance between a daughter-in-law and 
her father-in-law. It is suggested that the former keeps 
away from the latter as people keep out of the sun. This 
reference cannot be Uter than KXID b.c. and there are others 
which attest to the existence of this behaviour-pattern during 
the next four or five centuries. In the Aitareya Brahmana^^ 
there is a reference to a mystical rite intended to nullify 
an opponent’s army. To carry conviction about the efficacy 
of the charm the analogy of the hehaviour-pattem between 
a daughter-in-law and her father-in-law is utilized. Sayana- 
carya commenting on the passage in the fourteenth century 
A.n. has explained that analogy at length, evidently in con¬ 
formity with contemporary behaviour. Ihe formula becomes 
effective in dispelling an opposing army because the deity 
invoked is the father-in-law of the female deity presiding 
over the army. As is the households of the'elite and the 
well-to-do, a young daughter-in-law on seeing her father-in- 
law wraps herself properly with her garment so as to conceal 
her limbs and slinks away into the household unnoticed, so 
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too the opposing army on the invocation of the particular 
rite iJ bound to behave towards the presiding deity. In the 
Asvolayana Shvauta Sutra*^ among procuratory rites there ij 
one which was intended to subdue one’s enemies and is called 
the 5nusa-svasuriya isti, the rite of daughter*in4aw—father* 
in-law. We have not been able to get an exact explanation 
of the passage or even a traditional one, but we think the 
rite is more or less the same as the ona in the ilitareva 
firahmona referred to above. It was so caUed and was supposed 
to heve that devastating power evidently because the pattern 
of behaviour between a daughter-in-law and a father-in-law 
was of the type that Sayanacarya has taken lor granted. 

It must be noted that the new bride introduced into the 
joint household was expected sooner or later to rule over it, 
including her iather-in-law and mother-in-law, besides her 
sisters-in-law. By sisters-in-law are meant the sisters of the 
husband and not also the wives of the husband’s brothers. 
The new wife of course ruled over the husbands* brothers, 
particularly the younger ones.^^ The benediction wishing the 
new bride mastery over her father-in-law and mother-in-law 
should not be construed to mean that this superior position 
would result immediately after marriage. As a matter of 
fact, a daughter-in-law was expected to show a respectful 
attitude and also to keep a respectful distance in her behaviour 
towards her father-in-law. In the Yajurveda/’ there is a 
curious reference to the confusion and indecency resulting 
from the drinking of spirituous liquor, and to the consequent 
conclusion that a Brahmin should not drink liquor on that 
account. The indecency referred to is that under the In¬ 
fluence of drink even a father-in-law and his daughter-in-law 
indulge in mutually jocular talk. It is clear that perfect 
decorum of behaviour was the expected pattern between a 
man and hjj daughter-in-law. 

Of all the family relationships, that of brother and sister 
has received special references even in the Ripveda, directly 
or indirectly. The brother generally appears as the protector 
of his sister, not only after the father’s death but perhaps 
also during his life-time. One Higvedic passage, as interpreted 
by modem scholars, hints at some social disability of a 
brotherlesa maiden. As interpreted in a very old tradition— 
much older than Yaska—that is in the eighth century a.c., 
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the pa&sage is taken to refer to a brotherless girl made a 
jjutriJcfl, or an appointed daughter, by her father.** A pttttnfca 
or an appointed daughter is an exact replica of the Greek 
epikleros. As Yaska notes, the son of such a woman techni¬ 
cally and ceremonially becomes her father's son and cannot 
be a contlnuator o£ her husband’s line. Yaska opines that 
because of this possibility a person was exhorted to beware 
of marrying a brotherless maiden. 

It is also possible that the brother of a woman who was 
ceremonially important was a source of strength and help 
to her husband. In contemporary orthodox Brahmanic 
marriage ceremonies the bride’s brother has to discharge the 
function of offering the parched grain to the bridegroom to 
be used as oblations to the nuptial ffre. How ancient that 
practice is we do not exactly know. It is recorded in the 
early ritual of the Grthyo Sutras, about the fifth century B.c. 
In Apcstombo Orihya Sutra, and it would appear in other 
iSutrca too, It is stated as the opinion of some that the parched 
grain to be offered by the bride, and not by the bridegroom, 
as an oblation is put into her hands by her brother.'^ Even 
earlier, Yaska incidentally attests to its currency. It is in 
connexion with the explanation of the word tyala occurring 
in a Kigvedic pasage of considerable significance from our 
point of view. There the bounty of certain deities is praised 
and for elucidation the usually bounteous nature of ayals,^* 
the wife's brother, is referred to. It is clear from this analogy 
of the wife's brother as the bounteous fellow that a person 
foimd a source of strength in him. He would naturally be 
loath to marry a maiden who could not provide this bounteous 
helper, being brotherlass. 

It is in expounding tho etymology of this word syala that 
Yaska incidentally reveals to us the current practice. He 
says the ^ala is so called because he offers parched rice 
(Utja) from the winnowing pan (sya). According to Yaska, 
thus, the wife’s brother was called tyala because he dis¬ 
charged the function of giving the parched grain to the bride¬ 
groom to be offered as oblation. 

It is particularly interesting to note that the relations 
between a man and his wife’s mother were suffused with 
respectful affection for the son-in-law. In a Rigvedic passage 
(X, 34, 3) a gambler who has lost heavily in gamUing, 
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1:)emoans hi£ ]uck, apparently at the thought that hia wiie*s 
mother would dislike him. From the context it appears that 
the gambler was sorry that he was losing the good opinion 
and consequent favours of his mDther>in*l8w rather than he 
was afraid of her. We think that we are interpreting the 
meagre evidence correctly if we assert that the pattern of 
behaviour suggested by this passage is different from the 
recent and contemporary one. This latter pattern of behaviour 
is characterized by avoidance in overt behaviour, and is suf¬ 
fused with tender emotion in its mental make-up. 

We have already referred to the bare infonnation available 
about the woman's affineal relatives. We cannot ascertain If 
the pattern of behaviour between her and them, particularly 
the husband *s mother and the husband's sister, was anything 
like the one that has been recent and contemporary, namely 
one oi jealousy and enmity. Yaska*^ (before the hfth century 
B.c.) commenting on the word devora which means husband’s 
brother, derived it from his play-activity, implying that devare 
was one who was a woman's playmate. 

As stated above the newly-wed bride was expected sooner 
or later to rule over her husband’s sisters. Tlie relation 
between a woman and her husband’s aister is much more 
tense with potentialities, the two females tending to be of 
similar age. The sister, both because of the affection sul> 
slsting between her and her brother, and also because of her 
inffuenee with her mother, must have been an important 
female member of the household. The new bride who was 
to rule over the household sooner or later was naturally in 
the position oi a usurper. The precise behaviour-pattern 
existing between these two relatives in the Vedic age is not 
known. Jealous animosity characterized it in later timea to 
such an extent that by the third or fourth century ap., and 
perhaps even much before, the Sanskrit term for a husband’s 
aister, nanandri, had come to be explained etymologically as 
one who is not pleased. A husband’s sister by then had 
become a typical hard-to-please relative. The only reference 
in Vedic literature that we have been able to find is one 
from the Attareya Bralmarui^^ The particular passage offers 
an explanation why a certain ritual comes after some other 
ritual. The two rituals are stated to have that relative position 
in the same way as a woman and her brother’s wife. For 
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*one*s sister though born of the seme womb as oneself lives 
by ioUowing one’s wife who is born of another womb’. It is 
clear that in the household the sister had to play second fiddle 
to her brother’s wife. Ik is not known whether the situation 
envisaged is that of a sister yet to be married or of a married 
sister coming to live temporarily, or again of a widowed sister 
living permanently with her brother. It is worthwhile noting 
that the worldly practice of the sister's dependence on her 
brother’s wife is taken as current, but not completely acquies¬ 
ced in as logical or natural; for the contrast in the birth 
positions of the two females is vividly mentioned. However, 
the currant reality being what it was, in a proverbial passage, 
of the same work’^ It is declared that a daughter is a pitiable 
object (kripana). 

Identification of individuals through the system of naming 
has some relation to the family organization, and the method 
of naming may be studied to get further light on the family 
system current in Vedic times. P. V. Kane*" has drawn our 
attention to the specification of a king in the Kigv^Aa as 
TVasadasyu Paurukutsya Gairiksita, end has informed his 
readers that the first is the personal name and that the second 
part of the unit, Paurukutsya, Is a derivative from Purukutsa, 
the father’s name. The last member of the name is a derivative 
showing that the person belonged to the Glriksita gotra, and 
was thus what Is now spoken of as the family name or sur¬ 
name. Similar names from Brakmana literature have been 
given by Kane. From these It ia seen that among the 
Kshatriyas also the practice of specifying an individual by 
stating his name with three members was current. The only 
difference was that the last member was not a gotra name 
but was a real family or dynastic name. Thus the famous 
King Harischandra is spoken of as Hariscandra Vaidhasa 
Aiksvake, that is Hariscandra, the son of Vedhas, belonging 
to the Iksvaku family. 

This system, however, was either confined to certain regions 
or was restricted to formal occasions. As Kane has observed 
the usual method of referring to a person in the Atgveda is 
by two epithets, the first of which is his personal name and 
the second a derivative from his father's name.^^ Almost 
.all the personalities that occur In the old ITpaniskods are 
specified with two names only. The first component of a name 
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with one or two exceptions is always the person’s individual 
name. The second component similarly with one or two 
exceptions is a derivative from the person’s father’s name. 
Thus we have Silaka Salavatya, Atidhanva Saunaka, Sukesa 
Bharadvaja» Baka Daibhya. Uddalaka Aruni» Bhiugu Vanml» 
etc. In the name Saibya Satyakama, the individual name 
forms the second part, and the derivative from the father’s 
name, the first part. In Sauryayani Gaxgya^ we have the 
first member a derivative from the person’s grandfather’s 
name, Surya being the grandfather of Gargya which we take 
to be the person’s individual name. One of the most famous 
searchers after truth in the Upaniahads is Svetaketu. He is 
the son of Uddalaka, whose father was one famous Aruna. 
Uddalaka, as we have stated is referred to as Uddalaka, the 
son of Anina, while Svetaketu, Uddalaka’s sen ia spoken of 
as Svetaketu Aruneya In three different places,^ that is 
Svetaketu, the grandson of Aruna. Another person figuring 
in this pattern of names b Brahmadatta Caikitaaeya.^* 

There are names of three persons which may be described 
as matronymlcs. The famous Satyakama figuring in ChhandA- 
gya Upania?iad^^ has the matronymic Jabali as the second 
component of his name. Hb mother’s name was Jebala and as 
she could not point out to her son definitely who hb father 
was, he came to be known as JabaU, the son of Jabala. The 
case of Baka Daibhya who figures in the same Upanbhad*^ 
b a slightly different Illustration of a matronymic. His other 
name was Gbva Maitreya. The second component Maitreya 
is a derivative from hb mother's name Mitra. The name of 
Drlptabalaki Ga^ya who figures in Brihadaranyaka LTpent- 
b still another pattern of naming. First the person 
does not have any proper individual name. The first com¬ 
ponent b a combination of a nick-naming adjective and a 
matronymic, the whole meaning ’vain son of BaUka'. The 
second component b a patronymic. Kane has instanced at 
least three names from the Rtgvedc in which the second com¬ 
ponents are matronymlcs. In order to impress upon the reader 
that the addition of a matronymic was more or less a current 
and alternative practice, the following remark of P. V. Kane 
b quoted:^* The practice of menhoning a man by hb mother’s 
own name or her gotra name was continued till later times... 
In the vcmaa added at the end of the Brihadafanyaka Upani- 
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shad, we have ehout icariy names o! aa^ that are matronymic/ 

The pattern oi naming with two epithets described above 
seems to have been current mostly amongst Brahmins. For» 
all the Kshatriyas figuring in the Upanishads, except Pxava- 
hana Jalvalii have a derivative from the name of their 
dominion as the second component of their name. Thus we 
have Asvapati Kaikeya> Hiranyanabha Kausolya, Ajatasatru 
Kasya, Janaka Vaideha. In the name of Pravahana Jalvali, 
however, the second epithet is a patronymic meaning, 'son of 
Jivala’. Among Brahmin names occurring in the Upanishads, 
we discern only cne,^^ Bhargava Vaidarbhi, the second part 
of which is a territorial derivative, Vaidarbhi meaning, 'one 
from %n,darbha'. 

Indo-Aryan culture is known for formulation of its ends 
and for prescription of means for the guidance of society 
and its components in a dear and dehnite manner. The Indian 
theon^ and practice oi life, its social philosophy, its laws and 
its customs have centred on the four social categories of vomo, 
caste, asrama, stage of life, purusortHa, purpose of life, end 
rino, debt. Bach individual in the full-fledged theory belonged 
to one of the castes, and was expected to pass through at 
2eu( tvm of the four stages of life, namely studenthood, house- 
holdership, hermithood and asceticism. The four ends of 
human existence, prescribing for each individual the purposes 
that he was expected to fulfil, accommodated both the materiel 
and spiritual aspects of man. The theory of three debts, with 
which every individual was believed to be bom, prescribed 
that the fourth and the final end of human existence, namely 
salvation, could not be achieved unless one properly dis¬ 
charged his responsibility in respect of these debts. The theory 
of three debts appears to have been formulated earher than 
any of the other categories menUoned above. In Taittiripa 
Samhita/^ a Brahmin is said to be bom with three debts 
which he discharges by his conduct in life. Living a bachelor’s 
life for a prescribed period and undergoing study during it, 
he discharges his debt to the sages; by sacrificing he frees 
himself from his debt to the gods; and through progeny he 
satisfies the claims of the ancestors. 

The debt to ancestors is repaid through progeny because 
one’s son by ofiering ancestor-worship to one after one’s death 
and to one’s ancestors would help them in their ^Mtual 
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znarch.^^ Worship to ancestors had already become an item 
of routine>]iie in accordance with the duties of vomo and 
aaramfl. The Shrauta works, which must have been 

compiled before the seventh or the eighth century B.c., pres- 
cribe the performance of Ptndapitrivojna on the fifteenth of 
the dark half of every month F. V. Kane has pointed out that 
this sacrifice, apd a more restricted one called Maktipitriyajrui 
or simply Fttrivajno have higher antiquity, being referred to 
in the Yajurveda and perhaps also in the Btgveda.*’ The 
Afahcpitnya^no was offered on the full-moon day of either 
Kartika or Margaslrsha, i.e. November-December. The third 
rite of the manes known to early literature is called Ashtaka 
because it was done on the eighth of the dark half of a month. 
It appears that among the four eighths, those of Margasirsha. 
Pausha, Magha and Phalguna, that coming after the full moon 
of the month of Magha was particularly sacred to the manes. 
It is referred to even in the Atharvaveda as Eka$htcka, the 
eighth par excellence.** It appears that what the earlier 
exhortative and normative literature called FindapUriya^na 
cameio be described as the rite Farvanoshraddha, the manes« 
worship offered on the parva day, i.e. the f^teenth of the dark 
half of a month.’* The ritual is the same; only in the Utter 
rite the new elaboration of Brahmins, representing the an¬ 
cestors, to be fed at the end of the rite is added. It is very 
significant from our point of view. In it the worship of the 
jnanes, of the three ancestors, and the mention of further 
three ascendants took a concrete shape in regard to the three 
immediate ancestors, now represented by the living Bralimins. 
The rite thus gathered a new focal power for the solidarity 
of four generations. 

If one oshta^ rite, that on the eighth day after the full 
moon of Magha (February), was specially mentioned in the 
early literature, in the Grihya literature of about the sixth 
century s.c., we have the rite called meghyavartka or magha* 
varsho as of special significance to the manes because only 
meat was to be offered to them on that day. It was to be 
offered on the thirteenth day after the full moon of Bhadxapada 
(August). In this literature three other shraddhtu are added 
to the rites of porvanashraddha and maghyavenha. They are 
named kamya, rite for a desired end, abhyudoyike, rite in 
celebration of a joyful event, and hence a thanksgiving rite, 
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84)d ekcddishta, ‘xneant-for'one’ rite. The nature of the kamya 
or optional rite for procuring a desired end is nowhere ex¬ 
plained. Ihe ekoddishta rite was performed for a person who 
was recently dead, in order to enable the spirit to become a 
mane after sixteen rites of that description, capped by the 
final rite of ‘uniting with the rice ball’ or placing the deceased 
among the three immediate ancestors. It was after this final 
rite, performed a year after the demise of a person, that the 
deceased became an ancestor or a mane entitled to ail the 
manesworship.*^ 

In the next age of law-giving, in the age of the Smritu, 
many more rites for the manes came to be recommended. But 
we shall content ourselves with mentioning only two of them. 
One of them is important because it turned the manes into 
veritable deities, to be worshipped daily in accordance with a 
ritual which was peculiar to manes-worship, and disdnct from 
that used in the worship of deities. It brought the three 
immediate ancestors into an ever-preaent milieu. Their 
ideational presence as the past makers cf the family, and as 
its present benefactors, could turn anctstor-worship into a 
stabilising force of great power for the grouping of the family. 
Every twice-born male in theory, and in practice perhaps only 
the head of a Brahmin household, had to and has to offer five 
daily sacrifices. One of them is known as the pitriyajna, the 
sacrifice for the manes. Though these five great sacrifices have 
been mentioned in works which cannot be dated later than 
the eighth century b.c., the specification of the manes-sacrifiee 
occurs first only in Crihya literature. It is noteworthy that 
in this characterization the worship or sacrifice appears a very 
insignificant affair, tacked on to the finish of the daily worship 
of household deities. Only the remnants of the food prepared 
for the offering of oblations in the fire are to be offered to the 
manes.*' The later Manusmrih, however, exhorts that the daily 
manes>sacrifice should be performed with food and by feeding 
at least one Brahmin. In the alternative, mere libation of 
water may be offered.** Anyway the manes-worship was thus 
being put on an independent basis Instead of treating it as 
only a tag to another worship. In the provision of an alter¬ 
native procedure we clearly see an appreciation of the decline 
in ancestor-worship, which becomes more evident in other 
alternative procedures that Manusmrifi lays down. 
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Another rite which Afanu^riti hmts et ie some worship 
expected by the manes at a particular astronomical juncture, 
which later became the standard and the moat observed period 
of manes-worship.^ The old rite of maghyavarsha, observed 
on the thirteenth day after the full moon of Bhadrapada is 
now prescribed as very necessary. And the details of its 
observance stress the progressive decline rather than show the 
growth in ancestor-worship. Some eatables mixed with honey 
were the only offering to be made, evidently without any 
elaborate ritual, in the name of one’s ancestors. From the fact 
that no specilic ancestors are mentioned it Is clear that the 
rite was a general one like the later and contemporary counter¬ 
part of it observed on the fifteenth day and known as sarvo- 
pitmmauoaya, 'the dark ftfteenth dedicated to all Fathers’. 
And this today Is the most observed of the manes-daya by 
Urge classes of people, who, on this day, offer some food to 
crows in the name of the manes. 

That there was a marked decline in the willingness to offer 
frequent and repeated worship to ancestors is further evl* 
denced by alternative exhortations of Menu in the matter of 
the pcrvana or the monthly ihraddka. After having fully 
described the procedure Menu concludes that, if it is not 
posslbU to offer the particular typo of manes-worship every 
month, then one should oSer it at least thrice a year, during 
winter, summer and the ralns.*^ We may conclude that by 
the hrst century s.c. one important type of xnanes-worship 
had become contracted. The author of ikfaniiSmriCi was con¬ 
scious of the decline of belief in manes-worship; for immedi¬ 
ately after his description and prescription of various types of 
manes-worahip he tells his doubting readers that Fathers are 
gods (111, 284). Medhatithi, the earliest commentator of the 
work, writing In the ninth century an., explains this reference 
to the godhood of the Fathers as a special exhortation. Feeling 
that people might not have sufficient respect for ancestor- 
worship to incline them to offer it on the usual injunction, 
Manu ideuUfied Fathers with gods to cajole people, through 
fear of dire consequences, to offer ahraddha to the manes. 
Under the circumstances it cannot be a mere accident that 
Manu while laying down his law of the devolution of property, 
impliedly at least, bases it on the principle of the capacity to 
offer and receive funeral oblations and water libations (IX, 
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136). 

In modem times the two manes-ntes that have been» or 
used to bOi particularly observed are, the Pratisamvotsarike 
or Vorsha Shraddha and the Mahalaya Skraddha. The Vartha 
or Pmtieamvoteank 5hraddAo, as its name indicates, is the 
worship offered to a deceased person annually on the exact 
lunar day on which he or she died. This rite, which would 
a priori be expected to be the most ancient and most observed, 
is not attested in any of the old works. Even the list of ninety- 
six shraddhat which such a late work as the Nimnifosindhu 
presents does not mention thia rite.^* And P. V. Kane writing 
on Its procedure and ritual draws upon one of the very 
modem catechisms. 

The Mihalaya Shroddho-form of manes-worship has never¬ 
theless rather old roots. It must be remembered that the 
tnaghyavarth/i rite, performed on the thirteenth day after the 
full moon of Bhadrspada, which was enjoined as early as the 
sixth century b.c., had come to have such significance by the 
first century s.c. that we find Matiuamriti exhorting its observ¬ 
ance on the ground that on that day manes must receive 
some honey end food. They always wish that there may be 
born in their family someone who will offer them some honey, 
ghee and sweetened milk on that day. Menu further adds 
that their desire for euoh food is as intense on other days of 
the same fortnight when the shadows In the afternoon are 
not only lengthening but also going eastward. The days meant 
■are referred to in terms of some astronomical phenomenon. 
Whereas Menu's exhortation seems to refer to a particular 
day, the modem and current practice is based on treating the 
whole period of a fortnight after the full moon day of Bhedra- 
pads as the Makalaya period and the rites performed for the 
manes in that period are described as the Mahalaya 5kraddHa 
as contrasted with Pratieamvotsariko ShraddHa. P. V. Kane's 
researches in the realm of Dharma literature have not dis¬ 
covered any authority for this practice more ancient than 
BAovtsh^/apurana.*^ The rite is observed on that lunar day 
of the fortni^t on which the last ancestor died irrespective 
of the month or its f ottnigbt 

As stated above one’s three ancestors came to be offered 
the manes-worship before 1000 B.c. The complete ritual of 
the earliest type of manes-worship, pindopitrtyajTio, as given 
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in the Shrauta Sutra literature, ascribed to some period before 
the seventh century a.c., distinctly mentions the father, father’s 
father, and father’s father’s father as the recipients of the 
worship, who were invoked with the help of three rice>balls, 
one in the name of each. It is a matter of contention among 
scholars whether the three ancestors above the great-grand¬ 
father received some worship in this rite according to this 
ritual, whether with the help of the three ric^balls made for 
the three ancestors or with the help of three other balls meant 
specifically for them. It appears that the practice varied in 
the different schools of Vedic followers. In some schools the 
last ball received the recital of the names of the three remoter 
ancestors, in others they were satisfied with mere wiping out 
ci the remnants, and in still others they were offered indepen¬ 
dent rice-balls.^^ In later and current ritual the rule stated 
by Msnu^ that only the imraediate ancestors are the recipients 
of rice-balls, the fourth is the offerer and there is no business 
for anyone else to figure in the manee-worship, holds good. 
Kapadia is of the opinion that the remnants in the earlier 
period were wiped out for 'fathers' in general*^ We may 
conclude from this story the fact that in the earlier Vedic 
age the manes-worship was restricted to one's three immediate 
ancestors and that later, three further ones came to share 
some of It Ihe former rite visualizes a family-unity of four 
generations, the latter establishes acme solidarity for a group 
of seven generations. 

That the three ancestors beyond the great-grandfather had 
come to be incorporated into the family unity In some form 
la clear from the prescription of the Abhyudayika Shroddha. 
From our viewpoint we need not make much of the distinction 
which is drawn between the Abhyudayika and the Vriddki 
Shraddko. The type of worship that is prescribed for this 
rite and the ancestors to whom it was and ia offered 1$ our 
only concern. Though this rite is prescribed in works dating 
from earlier than the sixth century a.c. the precise recipients 
of the worship are specified in later works like the Puranos. 
It appears that the rite came to be known more and more 
as a thanksgiving, or as a harbinger of joy. because the manes 
who were to be invoked on the occasion came to be called 
the nandtmukhapttris or 'fathers of pleasant appearance’, as 
opposed to other manea who were called asrumvkho^ or 'tear- 
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ful Tbeiust three ancestors were known as aan^muJcA«. 

They had not yet advanced to that stage where they could 
feel happy and he treated as deities. The three ancestors 
beyond the great-grandfather were the nandimukhapitns, 
'fathers of pleasant appearance', and were almost like deities. 
They were and are invoked at this rite. I£ the three immediate 
ancestors retain their connexion with their old family through 
annual rites, the three more remote ones keep It up through 
occasional but always joyful and auspicious occasions. 

The very ancient rite of mahajritriyajna fails to get any 
mention in later normative literature. The late authority, 
NitnayostndHu,^^ which has governed the conduct of the or* 
thodox Hindus for the last three centuries, prescribes a maoes- 
rite to be observed on the full moon day of Bhadrapada, the 
day on which older authorities prescribed the performance of 
fnahapitrfyajna. The author states that Hemadri on the 
authority of the Varohopurana, the Brahmapurana and the 
MaTko,f\idty(tpurana, enjoins the performance of ^andi Shrod- 
dha on the full-moon day of Bhadrapada. From about the 
sixth century a.p. onwards there was thus an effort made to 
enjoin worship of the three ancestors beyond the great-grand¬ 
father as an annual fixtiue in the life of a householder. It 
does not appear thit the effort bore fruit. It is not known 
that the manes-worahip was or is at all observed by even the 
orthodox people. The same modem authority, Kamslakara, 
In the same Nimayahndhu, after mentioning the various types 
of manes^rites prescribed or exhorted by different old authori- 
tiaa, ends by staUng that only the four types of parvcna, 
ekoddtshta, t>rlddht and tapiiuiikarcna manes-rites are the 
principal ones. We have already remarked about the great 
decline in manes-worship that had set in which led Manu 
to opine that if Paroana Shraddhc, that Is the monthly rite 
offered on the fifteenth of the dark half of a lunar month, 
could not be performed, at least the rite should be observed 
once in every one of the three seasons, winter, summer and 
the monsoon. VrtddAi ShrcddHs of course could be expected 
to be observed In some form or the other as a part and parcel 
of some of the ceremonies. Thus it is observed even today 
in many castes in cocnexion with the marriage ceremonies. 
Among many castes, stamps of the principal agent's palm on 
the wall, or somewhere, ere a regular feature of a marriage 
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ceremony. Hiese stamps are said to represent the manes. 
Among more orthodox and Brahroanic castes Brahmanlc wor¬ 
ship for the manes is observed more regularly. This worship 
is more like the worship of deities than of one’s ancestors. 

The funeral rites performed after a death are hound to be 
solemn and serene though sorrowful in their atmosphere. 
After cremation and the collection of the remnants of hones 
the rites intended to turn the deceased, who becomes a spirit 
immediately, into a ’Father’ or a ’mane’ are begun. The rite 
performed for this purpose, having only the recently-deceased 
person as its objective, is significantly called skoddisHta or 
'meant-for-one rite’. It is enjoined that sixteen of these rites 
have to he performed, one every month, before the last rite 
of placing the recently-deceased in the rank of manes, of 
unifying him in the rice-balls, as it is literally called, can be 
performed. As P. V. Kane observes,*^ in Maharashtra today 
the more common practice is to perform all the rites before 
the thirteenth day of death, and to perform the Imal rite of 
deification or ’manesification’ on the thirteenth day. We leam 
from Dr K. M. Kapadia that in Gujarat though the routine is 
aiinflar, yet for twelve months every month some observance 
is held. We know that here and there in Maharashtra, too, 
the same is the case. 

Hie thirteenth-day rites are marked by dinner for the kin 
and by distribution of corn, cloth and money to Brahmins and 
beggars. Their scale naturally depends on the wealth and 
status of the family of the deceased, but the factor of caste- 
status is not utterly insignificant. Here we like to draw our 
reader's attention to regional differences in Hindu culture. 
As will be noted below, joint family, as the extended family 
of India is generally called, in ita pristine glory has flourished 
in Bengal. The Bengal law of iziheritance and succession was 
tuned to the performance of funeral rites at least from the 
twelfth century a.p. onwards. The capacity to offer funeral 
oblations, the shraddha, in general is said to determine the 
position of an heir in the lew of inheritance and succession, 
so that among contending parties, the one that can establish 
his right and duty to oRer the funerU cakes to the deceased 
property-owner generally succeeds in getting the inheritance. 
In the rest of India, here Indo-Aryen India, one who claims 
to succeed has to take with the inheritance the duty of offering 
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the fimeral c&kes. It is in keeping with this importance of 
the funeral rites or xnanes-worship that the observance of 
shroddha enters in literature as a motive. At least in two 
of his noveb written in the third decade of the twentieth 
century, the great Bengali litterateur, Saratchandra Chat> 
terjee, has used the akraddka, to be performed soon after the 
death of a person, as a pivot for the development of his story. 
In Vipradoaa^ he provides justification for the return of the 
self-reliant and masterful personality of Vlpradasa to his 
brother and his home, which he had deserted under a vow 
not to return to it> in order that he may ask his rich brother 
to perform the funeral obsequies of Vipradasa's wife, as he 
was himself not in a position to do. The same author in his 
novel, GanvganQa, hss brought Ramesh, the young her^ back 
to his village, where some joint property of separated brothers 
forms the bone of contention and the ground for intensihcation 
of a family-feud, immediately after bis father’s demise to offer 
tlie funeral throddha in a grand manner, requiring the co¬ 
operation of his relatives and friends. People are described 
as having come for the function from distant villages. Such 
is the grandeur and significance of funeral and perhaps of 
other shraddhas in Bengal even today. It appears to us that 
though some of the difference is due to the wealth of the 
samindars, large-landed proprietors, there is a modicum of 
it—the significance and earnestness—which is the consequence 
of the law of inheritance and succeseion having been pivoted 
on the theory of religious benefit through the performance of 
shrsddho. 

Ancestor-worship typified by aKraddhoi may be said to be 
on an ideational plane, though in the serene atmosphere 
created by it there is the efiect of actual representation through 
invocation of the three ascendants of the head of the family. 
Ibis type of ancestor-worship, either in the elaborate form or 
in the most simple form of ofiering some food to the crows, 
and/or some uncooked food or fruit to Brahmins, has remained 
the standard type of Hindu (Indian) ancestor-worship 
throughout the ages till today. 

Another and more concrete type of ancestor-worship with 
the help of images of the ancestors regularly erected in appro¬ 
priate structures is known to have been practised by the 
Kshatriyas, the aecond order of Hindu society, at least from 
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about the first century b.c. Though the headless statue of 
the great Ktishan king, Kanishka, which U housed in a 
museum now, might or might not have been intended to be 
the focus of ancestoT'Worship, it is certain that the term 
devakuJa, meaning ‘the abode of deity’, was used in Kushan 
and other inscriptions in connexion with the structure built 
to house such images, where such statues and structures are 
also referred to,'* 

It is not known how far earlier the custom of erecting 
statues to deceased rulers or great men of a dynasty prevailed 
or if the Kushans were the first to Introduce it. In early 
Ijuddhist literature, in Mahaparinibhanaiuta for example, we 
are informed of what is done when a sovereign king, chakra^ 
vartin^dies. Kowhere in the account is the raising of a statue 
mentioned. Kor did Asoka raise any statue of the Buddha 
whom he adored. We know that he put up a column at the 
place of birth of the Buddha. It is in the dramas of Bhasa 
that we first encounter kingly statues as an important item 
of culture. A whole drama of his is styled ‘Image' (Prafimo). 
The play deals with the events connected with Uie demise of 
the Ikshviku king, Dasiratha. One of his sons, Bbarata, in 
whose favour Kama was obliged to renounce the kingdom, 
was away with his mother's people in a distant land. M^en 
he returns, on receiving the message of his father's illness, he 
sees on the outskirts of the capital, in a tall temple-like 
structure, not only the statues of hii great-grandfather and 
grandfather but also that of Daaaratha, and thus gets the 
shocking netvs of his faher's death. Hie way the reference is 
made to the statues, and the fact that the structure for housing 
them was as imposing as a temple, clearly imply that the 
practice of putting up statues for the three immediate ancestors 
of the reigning king was common at least in some of the 
dynasties. 

In later times the practice seems to have continued In 
Baiasthan. Colonel Tod refers^ to the statues of famous 
Rajput heroes seen by him at Mandor. In still later ages 
there is evidence of only a chhatri, umbrella, being raised 
in the name of famous heroes. It appears, however, from our 
investigation in Haveli Taluka of Poona District that among 
the Marathas, representing the old Kahatriya order, on file 
outskirts of a villsge there are sometimes effigies or mere 
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stones called the ^Fathers’ (vadib as they are called in 
Marathi), more often in the open and sometimes sheltered in 
a structure. 

The funeral rites for the recently-deceased, intended to 
raise him to the level of the manes, are observed hy the 
upper and well-to-do classes of society more or less in con- 
formity with ihe rules of normative literature. The lahourins 
and other classes, however, follow a very simple procedure. 
The manes-worshrp during the fortnight called the ^anes- 
half’, piCrtpoksha, is, as observed above, offered by the 
Brahman ic and other classes in the standard form. It is 
noteworthy that this manes-half, or the fortnight dedicated 
to the manes, falls between 4 September and 7 October, 
varying according to the limltaUcna of the luoar calendar. In 

1951 it began on 16 September and ended on 1 October; in 

1952 beginning on 4 Sep.ember it ended on the ISth of that 
month, in 195S it lasted from 25 September to T October, and 
in 1954 from 13 to 26 September. The most important lunar 
day of the fortnight, the thirteenth after the full moon of 
Bhadrapada, fell oo 29 September, 16 September, 5 October 
and 24 September respectively. It is seen that there is some 
nodelity about the ‘manes-balf’ tending to be near the time, 
when, owing to the movement of the earth, the sun appears 
to be near the middle point of its apparent southern course. 
As the directions stand in the standard almanacs of Banaras 
and other centres, the ‘Fathers' or manes are invited to visit 
their homes during this fortnight and are sent away on the 
last day of the period, the dark fifteenth, which is called the 
all-Fathers day. On that day, most of the labouring and 
similar class people, offer some food to crows, in the name of 
their ancestors in general without specifying anyone. 

The period of the year during which the sun's apparent 
course lies through the southern hemisphere early came to 
be associated with the pitris, ‘fathers’ or manes. Brlhod- 
aranyaka ITpanishod, (VI, 2, 2) speaks of the two paths, 
Devayana and Pftriyano, i.e. the path of Gods and the path 
of the pitris, ‘Fathers’, without connec^ng them with the 
periods of northern course or southern course of the apparent 
mo don of the sun. CKkandoffya UpsnisJ\ad (V, 10) connects 
the path of Gods, devoyana, vrith the northern transit 
the pitriyano, the path of the Fathers, with the southern 
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transit, and furthar emphasizes the difference in the two paths 
and vhe different consequences of proceeding along them. The 
path of the Fathers, the period of the southern transit, is the 
path and the line which lead to future return to this earth, 
and hence are the doorway to the fall This idea of two paths, 
their association with the norihern and southern transits of 
the sun in its apparent moUon, and the differential results 
eccruing to the deceased ate mentioned in almost identical 
phraseology in the Bhagavadgita 24>26). In the Maha- 

bharsta (VI, 114, $7-112) it is stated that when the great 
Kaurava fighter Bhishma was fatally wounded, a voice ringing 
through the air warned him that the time of the year being 
the period of the southern transit of the sun Bhishma could 
2tot afford to die. Bhishma thereupon vowed to continue to 
live and did drag on till the onset of the northern tran^t. 

We have already observed that the *manes-half’ was first 
mentioned in the Furaruia, about the fourth to the sixth 
century aj). Authentic mention of Its prevalence or currency, 
however, cannot be dated earlier than the eleventh century 
A.o. Alberuni, who visited India In the first quarter of the 
elevenih century, has recorded that Indians of his days dis¬ 
tributed alma during fifteen days of the lunar month Bhadra- 
pad a in the name of the 'Fathers*, naming the whole period 
*manea-half', pitripakihc.^^ 

In Gujarat and Maharashtra the next day after the end of 
the manej-half is dedicated to the tendance to be offered to 
one's mother’s father. The day Is not thus shown in the 
almanac current in the Punjab. And though the standard 
almanac published on behalf of the Kesi Hindu University 
does not mark the day as thus dedicated, the almanacs current 
in Rajasthan and the western parts of Uttar Pradesh presohbe 
a shroddhn for the mother’s father on the day, We are in¬ 
formed that both in Bihar and in Bengal the day is sacred to 
one’s mother’s father. When this practice started we have 
no means of lowing. This $hraddha or funeral-worship of 
one’s mother’s father is not attested specifically in the old 
literature. We Imow from Yayati’s story narrated in the 
Mohahharata that help from a daughter’s son in sacred matters 
was represented as a normal occurrence.^^ Manu positively 
states that there is no distinction between a son's son and 
a daughter’s son and that a man is a grandfather equally 
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through his daughter's as through his son’s son. Hence the 
estate of a deceased person who leaves no son, or his son, 
but only a daughter’s son, shall be the share of the daughter’s 
son. A daughter’s son thus inheriting his grandfather’s pro* 
perty ghall offer him funeral oblation.'^ 

Formally speaking, and as a conscious, current and modem 
practice this is the lut day on which funeral-worship to 
ancestors with some cooked food is offered in a year. In the 
almanacs, the last day of maneS'fortnight is actually described 
as the day of the sending away of the Tethers’. Yet customary 
tendance of the ancestors and concern for their welfare are 
evidenced In a number of festivals and in some sport till the 
actual beginning of the northern transit of the sun; and the 
last offering of some gifts to Brahmins in the name of the 
ancestors is made on the aksfuii/yatrittva, the third day of the 
bhght half of the lunar month of Vaishakha, March-April. 

On the full*mooa day of AsYin, Octobar, according to the 
instructions in the almanacs, a light has to be raised on high 
and it is called akashdipa or ’skyOight’. Strictly speaking it 
has to be kept for a whole month, in the middle part of which 
intervenes the ’feast of lamps’, divalf. In hftmavesindhu, the 
precise nature of the Lantern which must have eight sides is 
described.*'* In Bengal, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh the practice 
of raising on high a specialiy prepared lantern, with a lamp 
burning in it, Is attested, and in Maharashtra the author knows 
(he lantern to be of the prescribed pettom. Nowadays it is 
rarely that the lamp is put up on the full-moon day of Asvin 
or kept for a whole month. In Maharashtra, and probably in 
the other Indo-Aryan areas too, many people put it up during 
the feast of lamps. The scriptural raison dVrre for thia practice 
is to please god Vishnu; but we have no doubt in our mind 
that its purpose, forgotten for centuries, or lost in the un¬ 
remembered past, is to enable the 'Fathers’ who had returned 
to their earthly homes to reach their heavenly abode. In the 
formula to be repeated, both the 'Fathers’ and the unredeemed 
dead are invoked. 

The complect festival loiown genericaliy as the ’feast of 
lamps’, divaii, in the celebration of which Akbar used to 
participate, and whose existence had been noted by Alberuni 
about five centuries earlier,^ has a number of features which 
are concerned with the welfare and return to their abode of 
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the Tethers'. The festival starts with the placing of a l^ted 
lainp» facing south, in the evening in front of one’s house. 
In a Hindu household, with the current belief about the south 
being the quarter of the ‘Fathers' and of the god of Death, 
it is ordinarily anathema to front a lighted lamp to the south. 
In the almanacs the placing of a south‘£acing lamp in the 
evening of the dark thirteenth after the full moon of Asvin 
is prescribed as a prophylsotic against premature death. For 
the south-facing li^t pleases the god of Death. From the 
next day, for three evenings, lights arc put up everywhere in 
a house and a row of them in front. As the current practice 
goes—it is attested as early as Skandapurana, c. seventh 
century a.o. —people consider it to be a mere joyous practice 
without any significance. However, in the Brahmapitrtma, as 
referred to in Nimayosindhu, the lighting of lamps in the four¬ 
teenth is declared to free a householder from his duties 
regarding the path of the god of Death, and in the Linger 
purana, as represented in the same work, a householder is 
enjoined to dine on the vegetable preparation made out of 
the leaves of udida plant. Kow itdid or black gram is a pulse 
which, like aesamuro, is peculiarly favoured as food for the 
manes. In the Kasi almanac without the Indication of its 
source, a verse is quoted, which clenches the issue, and posi¬ 
tively connects the celebration of the dark fifteenth with the 
welfare of the Tathers'. It prescribes that people should in 
the Utter part of the night show the way to the 'Fathers' 
by holding lighted torches in their hands. Thus one month 
after the formal dispersal or leave-taking of the 'Fathers' they 
are helped to find their path correctly by the holding of lighted 
Umps and torches on high or otherwise. 

In Gujarat and Maharashtra at least, exactly a lunar month 
from the first of the bright half of Kartik, what is called the 
feast of lamps of the Gods, deva divab, is celebrated. 

The 'Fathers’ are finally laid to rest in their world of peace 
only on the day of the winter solstice, the siui's transit in 
the «i£n of the zodiac called tnakato. The festival of this day, 
being based on the suo, always falls on the thirteenth or 
fovxrteenth of January. In the almanacs the day is also iaiown 
as the transit famous for sesamum. Sesamum in all forms is 
the ruling sweet and food of the day. It is distributed erao^ 
friends and Acquaintances. I^mps, burning sesamum oil, havei 
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to be lighted in temples dediceted to the god Shiva. 

Another obeeiv&nce connected with thu day is almost 
universal over Indo-Aryan India and has passed for an exhila* 
rating sport People fly kites of coloured paper and indulge 
in fights between their flying kites from early in the morning 
to late in the afternoon. What is significant is that whatever 
materials are left over will he destroyed next day and no one 
will touch it thereafter till the xnanes-fortnlght next year. 
Though the gusto with which kite-flying in bulk and their 
fighting is marked on the transit day It really starts, at least 
in Maharashtra, immediately after the manes-fortnlgbt, or at 
the latest, about a fortnight thereafter. We are inclined, in view 
of this peculiarity and the connexion with the transit day, to 
think that kite-flying is another aid to the 'Fathers’ to depart 
to their abode and be with the sun in its northern course. 

We may conclude that the ancestor-worship of the Indo- 
European age that developed in India during about two 
thousand years and that has continued to be the pattern for 
about thirteen hundred years is very different from all other 
ancestor-worship in its content, extent and time-spread. The 
close connexion which has subsisted between it and the family 
organisation has sustained the Indian family unit. 

It is dear from the foregoing statement about the 'path of 
the Fathers' that before the eighth century a.c. the pitris abode 
was believed to be reached by the recently-deceased if he 
managed to die in the six months of the northern epperent 
motion of the sun. Ihe abode may be specified in the descrij> 
tion given of it In even earlier literature of the Vedas and 
the Brahmanas. A, fi. Keith has observed; . .even in the 
Brahmanas among speculation of various sorts, it is often 
said that men obtain unity with the sun, which clearly means 
that they go to dwell in the heaven of the sun, where are 
the Fathers, the Gods, end above all Yams (the God of 
death) In Manumritt (IX, 137 and III, 284) this belief of 
the residence of the 'Fathers’ in the abode of the sun is 
referred to as the privilege of the great-grandfathers only. 
A man’s connexion with his son's son’s son is based on the 
belief that he enters the world of the sun, the ‘Fathers’ 
appropriate abode, only on the birth of a great-grandson. With 
the birth of a great-grandson one is assured of one’s self being 
the starting point of the annual shroddhos. It is on the ground 
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c£ this belief, and on that of the capacity of funeral oblation 
not extending beyond the great-grandson, that Manu supports 
the descent of property up to, and including, the fourth person 
from the owner. The tenacity and continuity of the belief in 
the importance of a great-grandson are testihed in recent and 
contemporary practice to some extent at least all over India. In 
some parts of Uttar Pradesh people celebrate the event of the 
birth of a great-grandson only with the usual paraphernalia, in 
others we are informed that a small golden Udder is ceremo- 
nUlly presented to a Brahmin by the person who is fortunate 
enough to have a great-grandson bom to him. Herein we r^ 
cognize the eontinuity of the belief recorded in Manuamritt 
referred to above. And Abhayatilakagaci, commenting in the 
fourteenth century a.d. on the word atinaptn, points out that 
people do show joy at the birth of a great-grandson.^^ 
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IN INDO-ARYAN CULTURE —I! 

Taking u»the thread of the study of the family^unit from 
where we left it» we may state that hy 500 s.c. the exiateuce of 
the extended family-unit of four generations was not the only 
current practice. Baudhayana in hU Dharmasutra^ cecities 
two unities in connexion with hereditable rights, whereas 
Manu, in his Manusmrici,^ which, in Its present form, is at 
least six to eight centuries later, still maintains only one such 
unity. Manu states that a funeral oblation is offered to three 
and that these three, and the fourth o^erer, have a connexion 
and hence hereditable rights among themselves. As the fifth 
has no connexion through funeral oblations he does not matter 
In afiairs connected with the transmission of property. Though 
to three remoter ancestors one hat to pour libations of water 
and also wipings of the funeral oblation this type of religious 
tendance does not create hereditable rights between the 
offerer, who would be the seventh person, and his alx ascen¬ 
dants. Baudhayana recognizes the unity of seven generations, 
three ascendants, ego, and three descendants and calls them 
saplndas but states that among these aapindcs the father, the 
son and the son's son are 'sharers of an undivided daya’. The 
sharers of divided daya, i.e. those beyond the unity of three 
generations, according to Baudhayana, were called takvlyu. 
We may state Baudhayana’s view as distinguishing two units 
within the larger unity of seven generations which was desig¬ 
nated by the term aopindcs by him and by Manu^ in connexion 
with marital and poUutional regulation. Baudhayana has not 
spedhed the degrees of relationship required to be avoided in 
marriage and his rule* regarding death-impurity harmonizes 
with his view of saptndn relationship stated above. Unity of 
three generations, which Baudhayana considered to be the unit 
of the family, is to be called the avibhaJctodoya aapmdos, the 
undivided scpindas or sapindaa with mutual hereditable ri^ts 
of primary and per se variety, presumably because they gene¬ 
rally liv^ in one household contributing to the common 
stock, and utilizing the common resources. Descendants to 
the seventh generation, or rather up to one's own generation 
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of one’s four ancestors beyond the grandfather, or descendants 
below one’s grandson are to be known as vibhakiadaya 
sapindas or aa}>indas of divided hereditable interests. Anyone 
comprised within this wider circle could inherit ihe property 
of the deceased propoaitM only on failure of relatives within 
the first circle. Manu, on the other hand, in respect of here¬ 
ditable rights designates the unity of four generations, repre* 
sented by one’s immediate three ancestors and oneself, by the 
term sapiTUtoa. And they it is that are entitled to inherit the 
property of a deceased person in accordance with, and in order 
of, nearness of their connexion with him. 

Menu’s designation of the unit of four generations as 
aapindns is unique. Ko other auihorl^ seems to have taken 
that view. Nay, Manu himself, as stated above, adopts the 
usual view about the extent of sspinda circle in basing bis 
regulation about death-impurity. And 5u(ra-writer3 in gene¬ 
ral,'' Grihya as well as Dharma, are declared to have pro¬ 
pounded the view that within the circle of sapindos formed 
by persons related within seven generations, death-impurity 
shall be observed for ten days. The saplndo-klnship under¬ 
stood in such contexts was, and Is, strictly agnetic. 

Of the many terms used to designate various circles of kin, 
sapindo and sakulvo occur together for the first time In 
Baudhoyana Dharmasutra, Of these, ispinda seems to have a 
greater anllquity as it is used by the grarrunarian Panini (IV, 
i, 152 and 185) in connexion with hts technical definition of 
gotra. There the word means e collateral ascendant. 

According to Baudhayana, the circle of kin, within seven 
generations and beyond the three generatlons-unity, is the 
eokuliM-unit. And to persons within that circle inheritance 
passed, on failure of relatives within three generations. Manu 
too recognises the right of inheritance and succession of 
sakulyas as next to that of the sapmdos; but his sakvXyat are 
only defined in regard to the start of that circle, tbeir outer¬ 
most extent being not mentioned. Yajnavalkya* (c. a.d. 300) 
has used the term sakulyc in connexion with his prescription 
about the right to give away a girl in marriage. The father, 
the father's father or the brother of a girl, have the right in 
the order stated. In the absence of these a sakutya relative, 
whereafter the mother, can have the right. It is clear from 
the context that aakulya must be a fairly near relative, one 
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descended in the collateral line of the father or the grand* 
father, and not one who is related beyond the fourth generation 
of common ancestry. In regard to the observance of death* 
impurity, the sapindas, who are all enjoined to observe it for 
ten days, are all persons whose common ancestor is their sixth 
ascendant and are, therefore, ail persona related within seven 
generations agoatically considered.^ There is, however, a 
quotation made by Vijnanesvara in hia comment on Yajna- 
valkya’s text (HI, 18), traced to Pcrasaroamriti® which still 
retains s<xne distinction between sapindaa of Manuks in* 
heritance law and the outer aapindoa. In the law of inheritance 
and succession the circle of sakuli/oa is specifically mentioned 
by Jimutavahana (twelfth century a.d.) whose law has been 
authoritative is Bengal. But he has followed Manu and 
described the imit of four generations, ego with his three 
ascendants or three descendants, as the aapmdaa, if we leave 
out the implications of his doctrine of religious efficacy in the 
determination of the actual order of heirs. Hemoter three 
ascendants, or three descendants, form the unit of saleulyos. 
The three descendants of ego, beginning with great-grandson's 
son, inherit ego’s proper^ when there is no lineal descendant 
of hia up to and including great-grandson, and no lineal descen¬ 
dant within three generations of any of his three ascendants. 
On failure of these, descendants of three generations of each 
of the three ascendants, beyond the great-grandfather, inherit. 
Thus represented, the group of relatives called sakulyaf 
appears to be a unity of ten generations; but in reality, and 
as expressly stated by Jimutavahana, for him it is one of seven 
generations only.* 

It is noteworthy that in the Grihya Uterature'* relatives 
within ten generations are enjoined to pour libations of water 
to a deceased person. But they are called tiiere $odaka, which 
is the same expression as samanodaka, 'persons sharing ^e 
same water libation'. 'The category and dude of samanodakci 
which is mentioned by Manu^^ in connexion with the obser¬ 
vance of death-impurity is defined as comprising all who bear 
the same name or whose common descent is known. He has 
not mentioned the period of impurity that has to be kept by 
the category of samanodakas, but it can be inferred from the 
context that it lasted for a night flanked by two days.’^ 

The earliest mention of the group of relatives, later regularly 
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known as samanodafeos, is met with in PtrrajikaTa Grihyaeuira 
(ni, 10, 16) where relatives within ten generations of a 
deceased person are called his sodakcs and are asked to pour 
libations of water for him. In the Dharmasutras generally 
outside the group of aapindas, formed by persons related 
Within seven generations, there are only aaapindoa and yont- 
ftimbandhas, ‘^rsons related through the females'. The period 
of impurity laid down for osopindos, non-sapinda relatives, is 
the as that which we have inferred to have been Manu’s 
regulation for samanodakaa. Veswhtha Dhormoautra (XVH 
79) recognizes common sharing of udofca, water libation, as a 
claim to inheritance next after the unity of pinda or oblation 
but superior to that of identity of gotra. 

From references to the relatives called samanodckas in the 
works already cited it is dear that the category designated 
those persons who were outside the circle of aopmdcs, under¬ 
standing the term to comprise relatives within seven genera¬ 
tions. The outer extent of the group called asapindos is, how- 
^er, not definitized in any of the works which speak of them 
in regard to the rules of death-impurity. 

Prom the injunction of Parashara Gnhya9Utra, the sodakos 
are persons related within ten generations. According to 
Wanusmriti, all persons who are able to know by their names 
and their births that they are commonly descended are to be 
looked upon as ramonodokas. ‘The relationship of samanodafco 
ends when birth in the family and name are no longer 
known.’** Yajnavalkya (HI, 1-4, IS) prescribes the pouring 
of water libations by certain relaUves for a deceased person 
and Vijnanesvara, ^e great jurist of the end of the eleventh 
century, has disbnguished two sets of relatives in his comment 
on the text, namely ihe sapindos and the samanodakaa. In his 
rules of inheritance and succession, Yajnavalkya has not men¬ 
tioned the categories of either sapindas or samanodakas. But 
Vijnanesvara in his comment has broken up Yajnavalkya’s 
group of gotrayia into stqjindas, and samanodakaa. He declares 
that samanodckaa comprise males seven generations beyond the 
sapindos, or all males beyond sapindos who are either related 
within fourteen generations, or whose birth and name in the 
same family as that of the deceased are known. He further 
quotes a text ascribed to Brihanmanu which fixes the circle of 
samonoddfcas at the fourteenth generation, i.e. all those who 
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<ire descended ttora a common ancestor wlio is the thirteenth 
ascendant, ere sanmnodakas. According to Agnipurana (c. 
eighth century a.d.) the relationship of samancdaka ceases in 
the fourteenth generation, or it may extend as far as name or 
hirth can be traced. Relationship beyond rhia is called pocro.^^ 
It is clear that there was an old tendency to base samanodoica 
relationship on the actuality of common descent which was 
known and proved. With the family name, or surname, coming 
into vogue the existence of a common name as a test of actual 
common descent was thought to be inconvenient, and a limit 
in terms of generations which cannot but be actual was sought 
to be set. The old rule of Paraskara should have been renewed 
and applied to demarcate the group. But in the intervening 
period a new category of relatives called salculyos had come 
to he specified for certain purposes, though its extent was not 
quite well defined. The ritual of ancestor-worship too had 
become elaborate and expanded through additions. In this 
connexion we should like to point out that according to Menu 
the number of ancestors entitled to receive the wipings of 
funeral oblations is not fixed. It is in the Purctuis, MaUya- 
puratm (fourth century a.p.), that the three remoter ancestors 
beyond the great-grandfather are specified as the recipients 
of the wipings. One question repeatedly discussed and settled 
by various authorities in connexion with the observance of the 
annual ancestor-worship, which we have refrained from 
writing about, is what U to he done if one or the other of the 
three immediate ancestors entitled to receive the worship is 
alive. In the case of the great-grandfather being alive, under 
three different drcumstanees the authorities were agreed that 
the funeral oblations were to be offered to the three ancestors 
of one’s great-grandfather. Under the special circumstance of 
the great-grandfather being alive, one offered funeral oblations 
to one’s fourth, fifth and sixth ancestor. And if according to 
the ritual one had to offer the wiping to three further ancestors 
one got connected with one’s ninth ascendant through funeral 
oblations.^*^ The unity of ten generations had thus come to be 
one based on the sameness of pindc offerii^. Thus in one way 
people within ten generations from the common ancestor could 
be looked upon as sapindos in place of the regular unity of 
seven generations pr(9erly so-called. The circle of ten genera 
tions could not be designated ssmanodako without doing 
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violence to the current notion of cbser relationship that might 
be established among such persons in this manner. 

We may further mention in thig connexion that a text 
attributed to Sumantu lays down that among people connecled 
by blood and worship, offering of funeral oblations ceases 
after the third person, the descent of inheritance after the 
seventh person, and the severance of death-impurity can be 
brought about after the tenths® And the current orthodox 
practice in Maharashtra testes to the unity of ten genera- 
Uons. In spite of the rules about impurity it has been the 
practice to observe poUuUon on the death of any person having 
the same surname or family name, though the deceased may 
not have been related within ten generations, if the ceremony 
of what is called the severance of the tie is not effected. 
When the inconvenience is greatly felt people gather together 
in a temple and effect what is popularly called 'severance of 
generations', l.e. blood connexion. Thereafter those who were 
observing impurity for ten days have to observe it only for 
three and so on. There is a belief that the person who actually 
repeats the formula will leave no progeny. Generally, there¬ 
fore, it was possible to effect severance only when an old 
bachelor of the appropriate family name was available. Quite 
reasonably a group of persons related within ten generations 
should be called sakvXya, 'of the same family', and not aaman* 
odakft, 'having the same water libation’. This is why the 
circle of persona related within ten generations could not be 
designated aamanodobas. But it is not quite clear bow the 
unity of thirteen generations, which according to some of the 
early Puranos defines this group, was arrived at. It must be 
stated here that extensions of the unity of three, tout or seven 
have been a feature of the social history of India. Sapindas 
who were first a group of persons descended from a common 
ancestor, who was the third ascendant, came later on to be a 
group of persons descended from a common sixth ascendant. 
Samanodakas on the same analogy could be a group of persons 
whose common ancestor was the twelfth ascendant through 
one extension of the sapindo-extent. 

Beyond the circle of samaMdakaa lay that of the gotrajaai 
or sagotTOS, persons either bom in or belonging to the same 
gotra. Gotra^^ is an exogamous unit of the Brahxnanic section 
of Hindu society. The etymology of the word is doubtful but 
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its antiquity is great. And what is even more signiAcant tiie 
group-tmity of persons having the same gotra, whatever the 
meaning of the term, is almost equally ancient. The term 
occiors in the Vedas without the speciHed meaning of the dan, 
sept or even the family. But in Chhandogya Upanishad (IV, 
4), in the story of the extraordinary lad Satyakama Jahala, 
gotra clearly signifies the surname or the family name, which 
one inherited from one’s father. The standard gotros as 
analysed or fixed hy Baudhayana might or might not have 
been all family names of proved biological descent. But clearly 
they were not all names of schools of religious lore or practice. 
And it was almost a contemporary of Baudhayana, the gram> 
marlan, Panini (IV, 1, 162) who used the word gotrs for 
technical definition in a manner which to us shows that he 
took a gotra to be a family name given to the second and 
further descendants of a man. It was some centuries before 
Baudhayana and Panini that Tandya BmFtmna (XVIII, 2,12) 
and Kaushitaki Brahmcna (XXV, 15) prescribed some oblige* 
tions to be observed by a Brahmin in respect of a tagotra or 
a samanogotra person, i.e. one having the same gotra. It is 
in keeping with this antiquity of the group*unlty of sagotros 
that we find both Gautamo and Apattamha Dharmoeutros^' 
prohibiting a person performing a shraddha, from inviting to 
the dinner Brahmins belonging to the same gotra as that of 
the celebrant. All persons related within twen^^ne genera* 
tions are declared to be sagotras in the current texts on the 
subject, though in actual practice owing to the fact of the 
gotra being a unilateral grouping inherited from father to son 
there is no need to delimit or define the group, nor is it ever 
done. That is why the ritual severance referred to above is 
resorted to. 

In the scheme of death*impurity one had, and has, to observe 
Impurity on the death of a so^gotra person only for a day. 
And in the scheme of inheritance of property, gotrafas, who 
are not to be distinguished from sagotros, according to Yajna- 
valkya,^* succeed on failure of heirs up to, and including, the 
brother’s sons of a deceased person. But his great commentator 
makes it clear that by gotraja Vainavalkya meant two varieties 
of sapmdos, sagotra^pindas, ’persons related within sevefi 
generations and having the same gotro', and hHinnagofiro* 
sopiTtdos, persons related within seven generations and belong* 
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mg to another gotra'. TTiese latLex who can technically b& 
described as cognates are not specifically enumerated; and 
those that are entitled to inheritance are called bnndhua^ and 
are brought in after a large circle of other agnatic males. 
After iagoira-sapindai, Le. agnatic males within certain 
degrees of relationship, or on failure of them, come what are 
ceiled the sanunodafeas. ^e circle of eaptndns encompaasea 
certain descendants of the sixth ascendant of the deceased. 
Seven further ascendants, one after another, with some of the 
descendants of each, are entitled to inherit on failure of the 
nearer agnates. If there is none in this wide circle who can 
inherit, then orte’s own male cognates, one’s father’s male 
cognates and one’s nmther’s male cognates, can take the estate 
in that order. One’s cognates are one’s father’s sister’s son, 
mother’s brother’s son and mother’s sister’s eon. Similarly the 
male cognates of one’s father and mother are the sons of their 
father’s sister, mother’s brother and mother’s sister. 

As Kapadia has very ably stated, Vijnanesvara is interested 
in the nuclear family of the deceased in his rules for the 
devolution of property. He therefore lays down that the son, 
and in his absence, the son’s son shall take the property of 
the docoased. The unity which Vijnanesvara consistently 
applies in his law as pointed out by Kapadia is of three 
generations. It is the same that Beudhayana, about sixteen 
hundreds years before him, called avihhaktadaya sapindas, 
'aaptndcs whose hereditable rights are not separate or distinct’. 
Yajnavalkya,^ writing in the third century a.d. calls this group 
of the ego and his two ascendants or his two descendants 
avibhoktakutumba, ’undivided or Joint family’. And it is this 
latter term that is the current coin. It describes, very well 
Indeed, the idea of the joint household, joint in estate, food 
and religious observance. In this connexion it is well to 
remember what we said earher in the book about the nomen* 
clature of the third and further ascendants in the Indo-Aryan 
languages. We have pointed out, for example, the fact that 
in Marathi kinship terminology the fifth ascendant is called 
by a term which indicates that the relationship is broken 
there. A group-imlty of his four ascendants can be attained 
by a single extension of the group*unity of the ego and his 
two ascendants. The second ascendant, who is the grand* 
father of the ego, was, in his youth, as the grandson of the 
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fourth ascendant, a member of the joint household of the 
fourth ascendant of the ego. Thus through the connecting link 
of the grandfather of the ego a group*unity of the ego with 
his grandfether's grandfather is easily established. 

In colloquial Marathi it U only the relation between a 
grandfather and a grandson that is used for bringing out 
connexion or giving admonition for proper behaviour. Thus 
ajos iUUu lilcavito, *a grandson teaches a grandfather’, is an 
expression used to describe a topsy*turvy situation^ and the 
expression kuberoca natu or sukaloshetice natu refers to an 
extravagant person because he is said to behave as if he were 
the grandson of a rich grandfather. In the latter idiom the 
right of Inheritance of the grandson is clearly brought out. 
This is the popular and terminological treatment of the ascen¬ 
dant generations beyond the father in a culture, in the 
language of which the terms for the fourth and further 
ascendants are derived from the term for the great-grand¬ 
father. In most other Indo-Aryan languages we find the terms 
for the great-grandfather and further ascendants coined from 
the term for the grandfather. It is therefore not without 
meaning that we come across a Panjabi saying which runs, 
pad piya te sak gaya, ‘when pod occurs relationship snaps’. 
In Panjabi a great-grandfather is called pad dada, dada being 
grandfather. According to the proverb the relationship has 
ceased to function with the great-grandfather; and we are 
reliably informed that in some parts of the Pan jab it was 
customary to omit the designation of the great-grandfather 
because it reminded people of the severance of relationship. 

The specification of persons with reference to their grand¬ 
fathers isi we think, an indication that the current idea of 
group-unity envisages only three generations. When before 
the third century b.c. the grammarian Panlnl declared, though 
for technical purposes, the formation of a term from the name 
of the grandfather to denote a group from the grandson on¬ 
wards, we may take it that he was led to this idea by the 
living unity of three generations in his experience. It is a 
far cry from Panini to Sudraka both In time and space. The 
latter, a dramatist who wrote the play Mricehakatika about 
the third or the fourth century A.n., on at least three occasions 
confined his specification of descendants or ascendants only to 
two generations. 'When Vasantasena's mother is asked by the 
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judge to tell the court where her daughter had gone she 
specifies the residence of CharudaCta hy referring to him as 
the grandson of Vinayadatta, and the son of Sagaradatta. 
When Charudatta is being taken to the gallows, he is similarly 
announced, so that the people may identify him. When 
Charudaita, the Brahmin's righteous indignation having been 
aroused, pronounces a curse on the reining king, he includes 
in his curse the king's sons and grandsons only.^' Dandin, a 
writer of the middle of the seventh century a.p., giving his 
genealogy^^ traces it baick to one Narayana who was the father 
of Bharavi, the great-grandfather of Dandin. Sana, another 
author who lived in the seventh century a.d., gives his genea¬ 
logy as beginning with his fourth ascendant who was one 
Kubera by name. Arthapatl was bis grandfather and Chitra- 
bhanu his father.^* Bhavabhuti's specification of himself in 
the eighth century is even more signiikant as he was a 
Brahmin who was not only proud of his learning and ability 
but also of his family and Brahminhood. In Mahaviraccrito 
<Act V) he describes himself as the fifth In descent from 
e famous scion of the Udumbara fsimlly by name Mahakavi, 
and as the grandson of Bhattagopald, and the son of Kila- 
kanths. The commentator explains the expression 'fifth in 
descent* to mean grandson's grandson. Thus Mahakavi was 
the fourth ascendant of Bhavabhutl. To confine one's genealogy 
to the fourth ascendant for a Brahmin of Bhavabhuti's type 
meant that the living unity was of three generations. It is in 
keeping with the actuality of the group-unity of three genera¬ 
tions that Bhavabhuti specifies his grandfather in this play, 
and in Mabtimedhava tAct I) he refers to himself as the 
grandson of Bhattagopala, without mentioning any of the 
further ascendants. All this to our thinking bespeaks the 
reality of Che group-unity of three generations. 

In the absence of the lineal descendants, the order of heirs 
is in accordance with the natural affection of the deceased 
as may be presumed from the nature of the household. Vijna- 
nesvara has in view a unit of three generations; and follows 
it through and through. It is; (1) widow of the deceased, 
(2) daughter: (a) unmarried, (b) married: (i) poor, (ii) 
wealthy, (3) daughter’s son, (4) mother, (5) father, ($) 
brother, (7) brother’s son, (8) father's mother. (9) father's 
father, (10), father's brother and (11) father’s brother’s son. 
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It will b» s««n thst after the first unit of the two immediate 
descendants of the deceased come in the remaining members 
of his nuclear household, namely his widow and daughter. 
The daughter’s son stepping in on failure of these is a special 
case. From of old a daughter’s son has been compared with 
a son’s son.^ As we have noted above there is a special 
funeral^oiTerings day in the calendar commemorating this dose 
connexion. In the ritual of manes-worship it is specially 
exhorted that the daughter's son of a deceased should be fed 
on that occadon.^ The reUiives so far specified exhaust one’s 
immediate household. 

The deceased was a member of his father's household too. 
In the terminology of American sociologists, while the hrst 
group of heirs comprised the family of procreation with appro* 
priate extension, Ihe second represents his family of orienta^ 
tion with similar extension. 'Ihe second group of prospective 
heirs should consist of the members of his fsther's household 
beginning, because of natural affection and justice, with his 
mother. 'Hie group must end with the brother's son of the 
deceased. 'Ihen begins the third household of which the 
deceased must have been a junior member long ago as a 
grandson of his father's father. Again the third group for the 
same reasons begins with the father’s mother and ends with 
lha father's brother's son. Thus in each group or circle of 
prospective heirs the inheritance descends two steps below 
the centre or the starting point of the household, because in 
actual life the family-unit was one of three generations, the 
unit that was declared by Baudhayana about the i^th century 
n.c. to be composed of members between whom the inheritance 
was undivided. 'They formed what is called the joint family. 
Similarly the inheritance travels till the household of the sixth 
ascendant is exhausted. This terxnmates the circle of aaprndos. 

It is seen that excepting the daughter and the daughter's 
son only agnates, ond that too, excepting for the wives of 
some of the starUng*point>male5 of the seven households, only 
the males, are entitled to inherit The Importance of the 
agnatic nature of the grouping and of keeping its proper^ 
within that group is well stressed, con^tent with the opera- 
tion of the principle of natural aifection prevailing within the 
nuclear family. 

If this very wide circle of relatives fails to produce any 
6 
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heir then eamanodak<L$ are entitled to inherit. ‘We take it 
that the seven households, heginning with that of the seventh 
ascendant which come in, claim the inheritance upto the 
fourteenth descendant in each case. It is only when this vast 
group fails to produce an agnatic male hdr, that the property 
can devolve on the cognatic males apectited above. We 
may conclude that cognates, excepting one’s daughter and 
daughter’s son, had precious little chance of getting one’s 
properLy. Though theoretically Vijnanesvsra favours bilete> 
ralism in kinship, in practice bis scheme nuIliHes it. 

Vijnenesvara’s junior, Jimutavahana, before the middle of 
the twelfth century, fixed the law of inheritance for Bengal 
on a much different pattern. 'The pattern chosen by Jimuta* 
vahana seems not only to have been an ancient one but, also 
to have, in parts at least, continued to be the same, and in 
part to have further developed on the same lines in the 
eastern part of India. Jimutavahana’s fundamental unity is 
that of four generations as propounded by Manu (IX 137). 
It is to be noted that in Kautilya’s Arthasa^tra (ill, 5) too, 
the same unity of four generations, and for the identical reason 
of continuity of funeral oblations, is mentioned. In this 
connexion the mention of not only grandsons but also great- 
grandsons as the beneficiaries of good deeds and advice made 
by Asoka in his edicts^^ deserves notice. £ach household in 
this scheme beginning with that of the deceased and ending 
with that of the third ascendant comprises four generations, 
and heirs are sought as far as the fourth man in each house- 
hold.” 

In the order of heirs under the law given by Jimutavahana 
there is only one signiiicanc variation in the first group of 
aapindw from that of ‘Vijnanesvara's law. And that is that 
JimutavaKans brings in the sister’s son as an heir among the 
$ixpindas, whereas, he never figures in the scheme of Vijnanes* 
vara. Even when Nllakantha, some centuries after Vijnan* 
esvara, reinstates the sister of the deceased person as an heir 
in her prefer kinship status, he refuses to introduce her son 
in the group of heirs. As Kapadia” has appropriately 
explained, aversion to the sister’s son as a possible heir 
to the property of a deceased person must have been due to 
the Aryan or Brahznanic prejudice against the practices of the 
mother-right people they knew. As a matter of fact, in actual 
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practice, as recorded by Steele^* in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, a sister’s son was an heir among some 
of the Poona and Satara castes. Jlmutavahana basing his law 
of devolution of property on the principle of the capacity to 
offer religious or funeral benefit, could not but place him 
fifteenth in the list and immediately after the brother's 
pandson. According to Yajnavalkya (III, lA, 18) waler 
libations are to be offered optionally to one's sister’s son; and 
according to Kautilya^^ the tie of affection and expectation 
between a man and hJs sister’s son was so keen that the one 
was the natural supporter of the other in straitened circum¬ 
stances. 

Failing an heir from among the scpindas, whose circle is 
much larger than that conceived of in the scheme of Viinanes- 
vara, the inheritance falls to the next poup, that of aokulycs. 
5akulvas, as already pointed out, comprised persona related 
within ten pnerations and must mean any of the descendants 
of the three ascendants above the sixth. But Jlmutavahana^^ 
has made it abundantly clear that he uses the word takulya 
in the same sense as the word sapinda in relation to death-, 
impurity. His sakulyaa thus are the sttkulyas of Baudhayana, 
a imity of seven generations. In Jimutavahana’s law of the 
devolution of proper^ the circles or groups of heirs in their 
order are: (1) the four-generations household of the deceased, 
(2) the unit centred round the four-generations household of 
the father of the deceased, (3) identical unit with the father’s 
father as the starting point, (4) the father’s father’s father’s 
household, or the four-generations household of the third 
ascendant of the deceased. Use last ended with the second 
agnatic cousin of the deceased. The daughter’s sons and 
sister’s sons presumably are included in their proper places 
in all the households, and the daughter in that of the deceased. 

Failing an heir in this poup of saptndos, the sahitlyat in¬ 
herit. But if the descent of property in each case where 
it begins, as for example with the sixth ascendant, ends with 
the third descendant of the starting point of the household, the 
agnatic male representing the third person would be of the 
pneration of the peat-pandfather of the deceased. Hense 
this poup of heirs in so far as the probability of the property 
resting there is concerned cannot be significantly as large as 
that of the sopindos In the scheme of Vijnanesvsra. Ihe next 
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group of hdrs formed hy samanodakas, reldUves within 
fourteen generations, has some chance of receiving the pro* 
pertp. Failing even them the gotrajas, not specifically delimit¬ 
ed by Jimutavahana, are entitled to inherit. 

We must now point out another speciality of the law 
favoured by Jimutavahana, which is really a counterpart of 
the position accorded to the sister's son. It is that the moiher’s 
brother comes in as an heir among the sapiTidos, it would 
appear, immediately after the agnatic second cousin of the 
deceased.^ The bandhue of the deceased follow his molher's 
hrother, and those of his father and of his mother come after 
them. But all of these, being included under tapindas because 
of their capacity to offer oblations to some of those to whom 
the deceased was bound to offer, precede the next group, 
namely of sakulvcs. Thus, what Vijnanesvara failed to do 
with his avowed intention of implementation of biological 
kioahip, Jimutavahana, with his Insistence on the capacity 
for spiritual benedt as the test of hereditable right, was able 
to achieve. 

^e diiTarences In the systems of law sponsored by the two 
jurists within such a short interval of time, so far pointed out, 
are not very significant from our viewpoint of the organiration 
and functioning of family and kin. But there are others 
which are neither sanctioned by antiquity, nor are auperddal, 
which now claim our attention. If the unity of three genert' 
tions was one old pattern u against that of the unity of four 
generations, the nature of the property-rights which the 
members of a joint household had was not diderentiated in 
the ancient pattern. Even those lawgivers who did not accede 
exclusive and supreme authority to the father in the matter 
of ancestral property never contemplated the son's share in it 
as so specific and determined by birth that he was a co-sharer 
with his father, and therefore could demand partition of his 
share of the ancestral property even against the will of the 
father.*^ But Vijoanesvara propounded the doctrine of the 
son's ri^t in the family property in such a manner, and in* 
BLSted on his right to ask for partition so absolutely, that the 
three generations xmlty of die avibhaktokutwnba under his 
law is described as a co-parcenary. None of the co-parceners, 
either father, son or grandson, can ^1AiTrL during the conti¬ 
nuance of the joint family that he is the owner of a definite 
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share, for aayone*s share is fluctuating, being capable of being 
enlarged through death or reduced through birth. But the 
right to demand partition and thereby to become the owner 
of a property, which is a particular share of the joint property, 
belongs to anyone of the co-parceners. The diviaon of course 
is per stirpes and not per capita. None of the co-parceners, 
except the father under certain circumstances, can, it logically 
follows, alienate his undivided mterestby gift, sale or mortgage 
without the consent of the other co-parceners. But modem 
court-made law allows this to be done.** 

In the Bengal law of the devolution of property stabilized 
by Jimutavahana, sons do not acquire any interest in ancestral 
property by birth. They acquire rights to such property vdten 
it becomes hereditable at the demise of the father. While the 
father is alive, the sons, not having acquired any right to the 
property held by him, cannot demand any parUtion. The 
family unit of four generations conceived by Jimutavahana is 
a corporate body in idea and a patriarchal family in practice 
during the lifetime of the father. After the father's demise, 
If either brothers or uncles and nephews continue to live Joint, 
they form co-parcenaries. Their household is no longer the 
patriarchal family of the father. At this stage the appropriate 
co«parceners, l.e. either brother and brother or uncle and 
nephew or cousin and cousin can demand partition end thus 
end the co-parcenary. The share of every co-parcener is 
deiinite. If one of the oo-pereeners dies without male issue 
his shire in the co-parcenary does not descend to others by 
survivorship if he leaves a widow. The widow becomes a 
co-parcener along with her husband's brothers, uncles or 
nephews or cousins as the case may be. Kane opines that 
any co-parcener can sell, mortgage or give away or will bis 
share.** Evidently a widow being a co-parcener cannot do so 
as women take an estate only with a life interest under the 
law of Jimutavahana. As a matter of fact, it is one of the 
significant differences between Vijnanesvara and Jimutava- 
hena about the property law that, whereas Vijnanesvara 
thinks of property as absolute possession, whether by a male 
or a female, and an end in itself for an individual, Jimuta- 
vahana looks upon it as a trust held for the coiporate unit of 
the family, and holds consequently that though the father 
in his absolute right may deal with it as if it was his personal 
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aod absolute property* no female is entitled to treat it in any 
other manner than the one meant for usufruct.*® 

At this stage it is necessary to look briefly at the nature of 
property in Indo-Aryan society, Land and buildings were the 
main forms of immovable and ancestral property among the 
upper classes. Among the traders the goodwill of the shop 
and the cosoem, and among them and craftsmen, the tools of 
production in so far as they were fixed> immovable and in 
other ways, were the only ancestral forms of property. Among 
the movable types of property ornaments were the most im¬ 
portant} almost the sole. item. Since the establishment of 
political society and the development of some administrative 
machinery which occurred very early in the history of Indian 
society some paid offlcers must have been a feature. Such 
salaries, omolumente of Brahmins and priests, and wages of 
labourers and others are individual acquisitions. And they 
are also early represented In this society. According to the 
payment schedule in Kautilya’s Arthdsastra, individual pay¬ 
ments varied from 60 to 24,000 coins (punas) It is in keeping 
with this early economic development which created a fair 
volume of a new species of property, consisting of the acquisi¬ 
tions of individual labour, skill, service or learning, that there 
should arise the concept of self-acquired property in contrast 
with ancestral property coming down from previous genera¬ 
tions. 

VasiiKtha OWmasutra about the fourth century i.c. and 
Gautama Dharmantra about a century before it, laid down 
the law about the devolution of self-acquired property at the 
time of partition.’* That the only species of self-acquired 
property referred to speciflcally should be whet Is known as 
gains of learning, vidyadh^na, is but natural in Brahmanic 
law. That the concept of self-acquired property was a recent 
one Is testified by the difference of opinion prevailing about 
its disposal. Gautama says that those who have earned 
wealth through their learning need not share it with others 
who are unlearned. Whatever is earned by the members of 
a joint household by agriculture, etc., however, must be 
equally divided among them. Vasishtha, on the other hand, 
exhorts the brothers who are effecting partition to give to 
the earner of self-acquired wealth only twice as much as the 
share of any of the other brothers, and to share it among all. 
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It is cl«ax that both the lawgivers have In view the joint 
household of brothers who are co-parceners. We are left to 
our own conjecture as to what might have been the attitudes 
of these lawgivers to the self-acquired property of a son who 
was a member of the joint household of his father. He could 
not have asked for partition, but if the father for any reason 
decided to effect partition, how would he have treated the 
self-acquisitions of his son or sons? It appears to us that 
the choice would have been the father's because, according to 
Vasishtha, even when the question of partition was one 
between the brothers, the self-acquUiUon of a brother entitled 
him only to an additional share. 

Manu, who ia the next lawgiver, some centuries later than 
the preceding ones, speaks of self-acquired wealth in general, 
and refers to five different sources of it.^* If the eldest 
brother after the death of the father earns wealth by his own 
effort then only some of the brothers, those that are learned, 
are entitled to a share. If the wealth after the father’s death 
Is amassed by unlearned brothers, through agriculture and 
such other pursuits, there shall be no special share for the 
eldest. Gains of learning shall be kept by the brother who 
earns the wealth. Here Manu went further than Vasishtha. 
Self-acquired wealth through the use of learning came into 
ita own as a distinct category and became wholly the posaea- 
aion of its earner. Ihe other three types of self-acquired 
property are: (a) what la acquired from a friend, that la, a 
personal gift; (b) what la given by way of dowry or the 
marriage stipulation; and ( 0 ) what U given in the honey¬ 
offering ceremony, i.e. all three special gifts. They belonged 
to the brother who was their recipient. What is even more 
significant of the great advance in the concept of self-acquired 
property is the fact that Manu lays down that whatever one 
brother may earn from whatever source and by whatever 
effort, if ancestral property was not Involved in its earning 
he can keep it to himself if he so chooses. Here we see Manu 
treating self-acquired property, from whatever source, other 
than the ancestral property, In the same manner in which four 
centuries earlier Gautama had treated gains of learning. 
Kautilya,^^ too, a little before or after Manu, declared that 
self-acquired property, without any distinction, that was 
earned without the use of ancestral property, need not be 
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divided among co-parceners. Yajnavalkya,** consolidating tho 
law of inheritance and succession about two centuries after 
Manu, hardly adds anything on the topic of self-acquired 
property. Neither new type of self-acquired property, owing 
to the possibilities oi new sources nor further liberalisation or 
rigldification in its devolution, is contemplated. 

Tb9 most significant di^^ence between the two attitudes, 
customs and laws lies in the view of the father's position via- 
his sons maintained by the two lawgivers. Jimuta* 
vahana denies to the sons any right to ask for partition of 
the ancestral property. The sons are thus put under the 
father's power so that they may form a submissive group in 
his household. By decreeing that their shares appropriate to 
them at the partition time will not vanish In the event of 
their demise before partition, but will descend to their sons 
as in the case of other male members, in full ownership, and 
in life usufruct to their widows If they leave no sons, he 
satished the innate craving of a man to provide for his progeny 
and his wife, or his desire that they should prodt by the 
property of the family. He went much further on the road 
to stabilize the autocracy of the father when he laid down that, 
not only in the case of movables forming part of the ancestral 
corpus, but also in the Immovable estate of the ancestral type 
the father could dispose of some Indelimte part of it at his 
wlll.*^ In so legislating he forgot the main guiding principle 
of the concept of ancestral property that it Is the corpus 
meant for the corporate body to be handed down in perpetuity. 
Theoretically speaking this is the effect of hJs law but prac* 
tically he must have felt convinced that though the father may 
be more or less inclined in favour of one or the other son he 
would not be so perverse as to deprive his descendants of the 
main corpus. Anyway he fixed his attention on strengthening 
the hands of the father against the sons. 

A lawgiver who concedes such a power of disposal in respect 
of even ancestral immovables to the father can hardly be 
expected to think of any power for the sons which would 
check him in the use and disposal of hU own acquisitions. 
On the other hand, in regard to the self-acquired property of 
the sons, Jimutavahana not only harks back to the early phase 
of the law on the subject but advances on his path of authoma* 
(ion of the father. Thus he enjoins*^ that if a son acquires 
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wealth with the use of ancestral funds the father shall have 
half of the acquisitions and the other half shall he distributed 
among the sons in such a manner that the one who acquired 
the wealth shall get twice that of any other sen. If the wealth 
is acquired without the use of ancestral funds then it is equally 
divided between the father and the earner. It is clear from 
this disposal of the self-acquired property of a son that Jimuta- 
vah&na, just leaving some incentive to the earner to go on 
acquiring wealth* arranges to strengthen the hands of the 
father and maintains concretely the corporate unity of the 
family and its property. 

Lastly, but most signideantly, following the dictum of Manu 
that only four persons are united by the funeral oblations and 
water libation, and that they alone have hereditable rights 
between them, he developed it to mean that the right of in¬ 
heritance and succession is based upon the capacity to offer 
and participate in funeral oblations or cakes to the manes. 
In thus putting the capacity to form in a way one of the 
members of the manes-fraternity, Jimutsvahana cemented the 
corporate unity of four generations. Secular property rights 
depended on religious capacity. And the head of the faintly, 
the father, according to the theory and practice of slirodd^a, 
is the sole performer of the religious rites, implementing in 
a serene ritual the ideal unity of his three ancestors with 
himself. The sons look upon him not only as the father but 
also as the mediator with the manes, and as the representative 
of Che past corporate life of the family. Contrary to strict 
theory of individual responsibility and duty of religious per¬ 
formances of all kinds, it would appear that long before the 
time of Jimutavahana no person whose father was living could 
offer BhraddhA. The son was entirely dependent on the father 
for his connemon with the manes and consequent benefits. 

It is very instructive for aU social historians to note that, 
only about fifty years before Jimutavahana, in the southern 
part of the country, in the heart of the Deccan, Vljnanesvara, 
promulgated a law of the devolution of property which was 
calculated to undermine the authority of the father, and to 
set the son against him, owing to the augmentation of the 
son’s power not only to quesUon the authority, the wisdom 
and the action of the father but also to force partition on him. 
It is this ideological Individualism and not his special concern 
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for the recognition of bilateral kinsbip that led Vijnanesvara 
to enunciate consanguinity aa the guiding principle of bia law 
of inberitance and succession. As one interested in the welfare 
of the nuclear family and as one concerned in tbe status of the 
young uisHi-^ie the old, he has no use for Menu's principle of 
the capacity to offer and receive funeral oblations as this 
prinriple. Dr. Kapadia’*^ has ably shown how Vijninesvara's 
list of heirs and their order does violence to the principle of 
consanguinity as the guiding principle in the devolution of 
property. His law regarding the devolution of self-acquired 
property brings out very clearly tbe truth of our observation 
that it was bis ideological individualism and consequent con¬ 
cern for the nuclear family which served him as the beacon 
light for his law. A son’s self-acquired property Is of course 
his own, of which he is the sole owner and the only authority 
to disburse it. What is even more significant is the fact that 
Vijnsnesvara wants the father not to dispose of even his own 
self-acquired property without the consent of his son.^^ The 
son by hJs birth is thus an heir not only to the ancestral 
property which came info the hands—and not into real owner- 
ship-^f the father, but also to the self-acquired property 
of the father. Apparently this view is rather inequitable. 
If tbe son, the younger, the more emotional and less sedate 
person is entitled to dispose of his self-acquisitions as he 
chooses, much more should the older, the more sedate and, 
i priori, the more concerned person, the father, have the 
natural right to treat his self-acquired property at bis own 
choice. In upsetting this natural procedure the son is thus 
set agamst the father. He is encouraged to keep his things 
to himself and to seek to control cot only tbe ancestral property 
but as far as possible even the self-acquired property of the 
family. 

As yet there is no explanation that can satisfy one regarding 
tbe cleavage between Bengal and the rest of Indo-Aryan India 
in the matter of the law of inheritance and successum. And 
we will not attempt any half-baked one here. We shall draw 
the reader’s attention to the probable consequences of the two 
systems of law as far as family organization and functioning 
are concerned. It has been made abundantly clear that tbe 
main effect of Jimutavahana’s law would have been to preserve 
the extended or joint family intact by suppressing every in- 
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«ntive to the revolt of the youth, while that of Vijnanesvara's 
law should have led to the currency of the nuclear family in 
preference to the joint family of any description. For this 
calculated effect the sine qua non is the wholesale acceptance 
of the two systems of law by the peoples concerned as redectmg 
their sentiments, their needs and their contemporary socio¬ 
economic ocmdiUons. If we had abundant material whereby 
to judge more or less eccurately whether the postulated con¬ 
ditions prevailed, v/e should have had a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion too of the cleavage between the two systems. We have 
some material by the use of which we may draw limited 
conclusions. About Bengal we have some figures about family 
composition given by Martin at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century which taken in combination with later individual 
observations and literary references may be interpreted to 
establish the currency of the joint or extended family there. 
In the district of SKahbad, of the two lakhs and more families 
whose analysis in terms of the number of members composing 
a family is presented by Martin/^ in 3 there were 100 to 300 
members apiece, in 6 there were 50 to 100, and in 236 there 
were 30 to 60. Famihes with 11 to 20 members epiece formed 
a little over $ per cent of the total Writing In 1920 Sir Paul 
Vinodgradoff*^ has recorded his discovery of ‘many significant 
facts' during 'a recent visit to India' thus: 'A large family of 
eome seventy relatives was keeping up its connexion with the 
central household of a judga of the High Court in Calcutta 
(Justice Chaudhuri). I was told that great gatherings of the 
members took place twice a year, that most distant relatives 
looked upon the housahold of the Judge as the principal st/^ck 
on which they could rely in case of need, that considerable 
property was managed in common and, that personal main¬ 
tenance was provided for ^dnsters, widows, minors and other 
members who could not shift sufficiently for themselves. Simi¬ 
lar arrangements would be witnessed in the daily life of some 
professors o£ the Sanskrit College, and of other Hindu house¬ 
holders vrith whom I came into contact.’ 

About the state of affairs existing in Gujarat about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century West’s and Biihler’s^ 
reroarics, evidently based on the investigatjon of Borradaile, 
are instructive. They say: ‘In Gujarat all the castes, almost 
without exception or qualification, denied the right to partition 
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of a son against the wish of his father. Even among the 
Brahmans the son’s right does not seem to be fully admitted 
by any of the classes... whilst amongst the lower castes the 
answers* without exception, were either that the son could not 
enforce partition at all, or else that the father could retain 
so much as he wished of the ancestral property/ 

Customs curr ent among a large number of castes in Poona 
and Satora districts were collected by A. Steele for the 
Govemor-in*Council In the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century* only a few years after the Maharashtrian territories 
came under the British dominion. It is recorded by Steele**^ 
that partition of property between father and son was not 
general. A case of three brothers having hereditary and 
acquired property in common and a partition taking place after 
the deaths of two of them is very interesting, as it testifies to* 
the law about self-acquired property given by Vijnanesvaxa 
not having been generally current. Of the three brothers the 
eldest died chlldlesa; the third died thereafter leaving behind 
him two sons. The aecond, who survived, had no children, In 
the partition between the uncle and his two nephews the 
hereditary property was equally divided in two shares, one 
for the uncle and tha other for the two nephews. The self* 
acquired property of the pre-deceased eldest brother was 
similarly divided. The uncle’s self-acquisitions were distri¬ 
buted in the proportion of two-thirda to the uncle and one- 
third to the two nephews.^ Another hypothetical case dis¬ 
poses of Vijnanesvara’s grant of full rights to a daughter. 
On the death of a man leaving neither sons nor a widow but 
only a daughter, whether living with his brothers or separately, 
the brothers of the deceased inherited the property, providing 
for the daughter’s marriage expenses and the daughter getting 
only such movables as were given to her by her father, or 
might be given by the uncles.^^ Steele informs us that in the 
matter of the property of an unseparated brother, law and 
custom correspond in principle, though in actual practice the 
brothers assume the guardianship of the family of the deceased, 
keeping the whole property in common as before, until a 
partition takes place. 

It is seen that the system of law of inheritance and succession 
formulated by Vijnanesvara was not commonly put into 
practice. The inilueoce of the law on, the family organization 
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must have bean vary slight. The extended family system if It 
was prevalent before Vijnanesvera need not have been affected 
by the formulation of his law, which at best could have been 
the current custom among the small Brabmanic section of the 
population. Yet, the dissociation of the right to inheritance 
from the capacity for ancestor-worship which could not have 
been Vijnanesvara’s own invention, and the individualistic 
spirit which found its cukninatlon in the jurist, have left their 
maxh in the form of the vogue of brothers continuing to live 
together being not so prominent a feature in Maharashtra, for 
example, as in Bengal. 

Of the social regulations based on hlnship that of Inheritance 
and succession is met with among all the branches o£ Indo- 
European culture. The function of religious worship including 
ancestor-worship is another which in a rudimentuy way is 
common to all. Some observance of mourning and/or impurity 
on death must have been another feature of kinship ties. The 
observance of death-impurity and ancestor-worship developed 
most among the Indo-Aryans. Wa have already dealt with the 
various units of kin which ware enjoined to observe this 
impurity. Regulation of marriage by limiting the choice of a 
mate is another almost universal function of kinship, 

A passage in Sotapotha Br<iKman4x‘* (I, 8, 3, 6) Informs ue 
that kinsfolk rejoice because in the third or fourth generation 
they can unite. It speaks of the possibility of marriage between 
persons related as either first cousins or second cousins. It is 
generally tmderstood to convey the fact that cognates and not 
agnates within the specified degrees of relationship could 
marry, It is surmised that as for the agnaticaUy releted persons, 
marriage outside the family unit was perhaps the guiding 
rule.^ If family and potra in its early history were the same 
thing,marriage in pre-5utra times, before the eighth century 
B.C., used to take place between persons who were not of the 
family or goCro. But by the time of the '5ufras, the gotra 
system was so elaborate, and so intimately bound up with 
reli^us organizaUon that the prohibition of marriage with a 
sagotra, 'a person having the same pofra’, meant the exclusion 
of a very much wider circle of persons than could have been 
the case if only the family was meant. Though the word 
sopotra, meaning one belonging to the same gotrc, is found in 
the BrahTTiAnas, and in contexts which Imply some kind of 
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mutual affinity, it is only in the Sutras that marriage between 
Mgoiras is forbidden.^^ 

Baudhayana grouping the gotras about the sixth century b.c. 
makes it clear that there were then not only thousands but 
millions of gotroa and that he grouped all of them under ten 
main classes. The principle on which he could do this was 
the pravara, or the spiritual gotra, which wos recited in the 
iiwocation formula by each earthly gotra, or each family in 
our sense of the term. Pravara, to simplify understanding the 
concept, may be understood to be a school of ritual. £ach 
family in the course of time according to the educalional 
alignment of Its principal member was attached to a particular 
school of ritual. At any religious rite it used to invoke Fire 
in the name of the principal teacher of the sehool of ritual. 
Thus the thousands of earthly gotrat or families were dis¬ 
covered to repeat the names of only ten sages, and hence they 
were classified into ten divisions. The gotra which is spoken 
of in normative literature, whether in connexion with marriage 
or any other social regulation, la one of these ten divisions, 
excepting in the case of tvm groups.^* Here we must draw 
the reader’s attention to our difference of viewpoint from 
Karandikar. In Afanusmriti, lagotra kinship is referred to 
only in connexion with marriage. It is laid down by Manu 
(HI, 5) that one shall not marry a girl who is a sogotra of 
one’s father or who is a sapinda of one’s father or mother. 
Neither in his injunctions about the observance of death- 
impurity nor in his rules of the devolution of property has 
Manu brought in the sapotra kinship for any consideration. 
In his permission to a childless widow to raise up issue for 
her deceased husband, again, he only meiltions a sapinda but 
not a sopotrc. To us therefore It is clear that Menu’s injunctions 
on the basis of gotra are all in reference to the Brahmanic 
gotra division as formulated by Baudhayana, and not to the 
earlier family-unit. Since the time of the 5utras sept-exogamy 
based on gotra, as designed in the scheme of Baudhayana. 
linking up the actual families into large ten divisions on &e 
basis of their spiritual affiliation has been the rule among high 
castes. This unit of group-exogamy, unilateral in its descent, 
besides the family, was evolved among Indo-Aryans not earlier 
than the eighth or the ninth century a.c. 

It is noteworthy that Satapotha Srahmana of about the same 
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dai« refers to the existence ot some customary rule about two 
or three degrees ot cognatic relationship being excluded in 
marriage. The cognaUc Icinship is $igni£canUy designated in 
Sanskrit as sapinda or consanguine relationship. By the time 
of the Sutra4 there were already in existence two views about 
the extent of aapinda relationship as a bar to marriage. 
^Sapinda relationship in general was limited to relationship 
within seven generations from the common ancestor amidst 
a vast group of consanguine relatives. There was another 
opinion which favoured its restriction to five generations.^^ 
But the view recognizing sapinda relationship for seven gene¬ 
rations came to be generally accepted for forbidding marriage 
within that extent of relationship on the father’s side. The 
other view was confined to operate for marriage-prohibition 
with persons related through the mother. Thus the bilateral 
recognition of kinship was weighted with a slight load in 
favour of the father’s side. Marriage within these degrees of 
consanguinity was forbidden, except marriages with a father’s 
sister’s daughter or a mother’s brother’s daughter which were 
reluctantly allowed where custom permitted them. 

Marriage took place at the residence of the bride’s people* 
the bridegroom* In the company of his elders and others, 
going there in a procession. It was and is considered a 
ceremonial gift of the bride by her father* or other appropriate 
relative, to the bridegroomi in order that both may together 
fulHil three of the standard four purposes of human existence. 
The ends menUoned are dHoma, archc and kcmc. At In a 
way the fiist-mentioned end, dkarma, ^religious duty'* includes 
the fourth end known as mokshn, ’salvation', we may take it 
that the marriage union was declared to be entered into by 
the two partners for the fulfilment in common of the cheri^ed 
ends of human existence. The wedding ceremonies were 
performed in front of fire which was kindled for the purpose* 
the God of Fire being the principal witness of the marriage- 
union. One important aspect of the complex marriage rites 
is the amount of female activity of a ritualistic nature which 
is not embodied in the standard catechism of the marriage- 
rites. We want to draw our reader’s attention to one feature 
of this activity which has been referred to as stridchara, 
’female customary rites’. In Bengal even today at a certain 
stage of the rites performed in front of the fire the assembled 
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females give out a cry of )oy which invdriabjy takes the form 
of the sound 'uJu’, 'ulu\ Murari» an eastern author who lived 
in the ninth century a.s., in his dramas Anarghdraghava, 
dealing with the marriage of Hama and Site, has mentioned^* 
that at the time of Site's hand being taken by Rama, while the 
Brahmins sang the Yajurvedic verses, the ladles gave out the 
auspicious *ululu' sound. Ruebipati, a late commentator of the 
work, the earliest manuscript of whose commentary is dated 
in the drat quarter of the seventeenth century, vouchsafes us 
the information that in the ^southern country’ on euch 
auspicious occasions as marriage, ladies were wont to cry out 
*ululu\ Except for the regional specification, Ruchlpati Is 
quite enlightening on the prevalence of the practice of crying 
out 'ululu’. His traditional and contemporary knowledge is 
testified to be correct by the venerable antiquity of the refe¬ 
rence to it in Chhandogya, Ifpomsbod.^’ 2t is described there 
how people cried out vociferously 'ululu’ when the sun rises. 
Still further back, j^thoruaveda,**^ not later than 1000 b.c., 
attests the existence of the ‘ululu’ cry in connexion with the 
successful performance of a rite to help friends against 
enemies, Indicating victory over the latter. Headers will later* ^ 
come across the existence of an ancient Greek custom as¬ 
sociated with marriage ceremonies whereby at a sacrifice ladies 
gave a particular cry which is the exact cognate form of this 
ancient Indian contemporary Bengali vent. 

Deeth-hnpurlty, which, as stated above, for its duration and 
extent is governed by wide degrees of relationship among the 
agnates, has always been specifically laid down in the case of 
most of the cognates, particularly related through the mother,*’ 
and the affines.^ The recognition of afSnes In the matter of 
death-impurity la rather late as far as textual authority goes. 
But the important position accorded to the father-in-law Is 
fairly ancient The Sutra writers** have enjoined that the 
honorific offering of honey should be made to one’s father-in- 
law as much as to one’s father’s brother. The affineal relation¬ 
ship is so peculiar that the son-in-law, who was to be looked 
upon as a sort of a divinity at the time of making over the 
daughter to him, was, according to two*^ authorities at least, 
to be offered the honour of honey-mixture on some subsequent 
arrivals. Thus the afRneal relatives are integrated in the 
sentiments-system of Indo-Aiyan culture in a manner which 
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follows more or less the pattern of the joint household. 

This feature of ^do-Axyan kinship organization* as we have 
seen, is very well reflected In the terminologies of the Ian* 
guages of the group. History of kinshii^functions and of the 
familial organization is in harmony with the deductions about 
them which are derivable from the terminologies. 
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IN GREEK CULTURE—I 

Among the Ancient Greeks four groupings CSA be clearly 
distinguished. ’Hiey are: (i) Oikia or members of an oikoa, of 
a household; (ii) anckisreis or near relations; (Ui) gennetaior 
members of a genes or a clan; and (iv) phratores, phrateres 
or members of a phratrin. How and to what extent these 
groupings affected the life of an individual and what was the 
extent of each can best be understood if we pass under re> 
view the normal life of an ancient Greek. 

To begin with, we may notice how a Greek individual was 
introduced In his society. The Greeks are traditionally repre> 
sented as having celebrated an annual festival called opatuna 
since eleven hundred B.c. According to Xenophon (latter 
part of the fifth century B.c.), it was a festival at which the 
phretorea met to discuss and settle their affairs. On the iirsC 
day of the festival every citizen went to the pKrotHun, or 
the hall of the phrctxia, or to the house of some wealthy 
member of it, and enjoyed his supper in the company of other 
members of his phi^ia. It would appear that the convivial 
drink was taken in fair quantities at the time. On the second 
day of the festival a sacrifice was offered to Zeus and Athena. 
On the third day all children bom in the families of the 
phraterea in that year, and not registered, were taken by their 
fathers before the assembled members of their pHratroe. For 
every child, a sheep or a goat was sacrificed. If any phrtttor 
desired to oppose the reception of any child he stated his 
reasons. If the members of the pkratna held the objection 
to be valid, the sheep or goat was removed and, it would 
appear, further proceedings were dropped. If, on the other 
hand, the pkratores did not accept the objection, the father 
of the child had to estabLsh by an oath that the child was 
the le^timate off^sprlng of free>bom parents and citizens of 
Athens. Thereafter the animal was sacrificed, and the pHratores 
gave their votes. If the child was accepted, its name together 
with that of its father, was entered in the register of the 
phrotrio. Then wine and pieces of the flesh of the sacrificed 
animal were distributed to all the assembled phratores. There 
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was also a competition among the older boys of the p^ratrta 
in reciting poems, a prize being given to the best reciter. A 
child, thus admitted into the phratry and satisfying all the 
conditions of being a member of the gens, became by this 
reception a geitivetes or member of the gens, the gcnos and the 
phratrld having had a common register, kept either by the 
phratry or the gens.^ 

The sentiment underlying the above practice may best be 
appreciated in the words of Plato in his Lotos: 'To every men 
the first year is the beginning of life, and the time of birth 
ought to be written down is the temples of their fathers as 
the beginning of existence to every child, whether boy or girL 
Let every phratria have inscribed on a whited wall the names 
of the successive archons by whom the years are reckoned. 
And near to them let the living members of the pkratna be 
inscribed, and when they depart life let them be erased/^ 

The name of a child was generally chosen by his father. It 
was customary to give to the eldest son the name of ooe*s 
father. Many instances of this custom are recorded. Daughters 
were named after their grandmothers. The second son, it 
would appear, was named after his mother's father, the fourth 
son being given the name of his father's mother's father. 
Sometimes a son received the actual name of his father, or 
something very similar to that, or sometimes it was a deriva* 
tive from it.’ The best explanation of this method of naming 
a son, usually after his grandfather, and sometimes after his 
s^ther, is put by Isaeus (fourth century s.c.) in his plak^t on 
the property of Meneklear ‘I, his son by adoption, cared for 
him while he lived... and I named my own child after him, 
so that the name of his house might not perish... '* 

Sn^th States that a Greek had only* one name and that, 
owing to this practice, in spite of there being a great variety 
of personal names, in reading the works of the Greeks one is 
not always certain whether the same name in different pass* 
ages or writers stands for the same person. This difficulty 
is sometimes obviated by the occasional practice of adding 
one's father’s name in the genitive case to one's own. In daily 
life the ambiguity was avoided by the frequent use of nick* 
names* 

Fustel de Coulanges, on the other hand, maintains that 
every Greek, belonging to ah ancient family, bore a triple 
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name: ona» his individual or personal name; another, that ol 
hb father and third, that of his entire gens. As a person was 
generally named after his grandfather, the two components of 
a Greek's triple name were more or less distinctive of hl$ 
family. He gives as examples the following: MUtiades Kimonos 
lakiades, the first being the man's personal name, the second 
bis father’s and the third that of his geirs. This man’s son 
would have borne the following name: Kimon Miltiadou 
Lakiedes. Though in daily life a man might be called by hU 
Individual name, yet on all formal occasions of politics or 
religion hU complete name, and the name of his genoa in 
particular, were required.° Both Coulanges and Heam^ state 
that the Greek patronymic derived from gens had the ending 
tdes. Homer usually gives the names of 1^ hero'i father and 
his grandfather. He has followed this practice in introducing 
a girl who was bought from her father In her childhood and 
so could not have been of noble birth,* Achilles was known 
from his father’s name as Pelides and from his grandfather’s, 
Aeacides, whidi was a patronymic of the descendants of 
Aeacus. Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, was called Achilides, 
and from his grandfather Pelides, and even Aeacides after his 
great-grandfather.* 

That clans were named after eponymous heroes, and newer 
clans arose within the older clans as great personages from 
time to time flourished in that dan, is clear from the account 
given by Herodotus of some of the Greek clans.^* Pindar in 
extolling his heroes always mentions their genos.^^ The state¬ 
ment of J. Woodhouse that an adopted son usually retained 
his personal name but added hia adoptive father’s instead of 
his natural father's In writing his full signature, supports the 
contention of Coulanges, that a Greek added to his personal 
nsme that of his father as well. Zimmem, while commenting 
on the economic troubles of about the middle of the sixth 
century B.c. and their entanglement with con£ict between 
tribe and tribe and clan and clan, refers to the leaders of move<' 
ments started before the supremacy of Cleisthenes, His 
reference to Megacles, Cleisthenes and Miltiades mentions the 
clan name, that of the former two being Alcmaeonid and of 
the latter, Philaid. Pisistratus and Isagoras on the other hand 
are not so specified.^* 

We may conclude therefore that a Greek's full signature was 


composed of his personal name, which generally was the name 
cf hia grandfather, followed by his father’s name, generally in 
the genitive case, and in early times ended with the name of his 
gens with an ides-ending, which indicated 'belonging to’. 

In the Odytaev, Nestor calls after Athene: ’But. Oh Queen, 
be propitious and grant me fair renown, to myself and to my 
children, and to my revered wife.’*^ Solon is behoved to have 
made marriage compulsory.^^ Aeschylus (S25-456 a.c.) has 
described the son as the saviour of the wealth of his fathers. 
Sutipides speaks of sods as the protectors and avengers of the 
family graves, Plato in his Laws exhorts that a man ‘should 
cling to immortally, and leave behind him children’s children 
to be servants of God In his place forever’. Demosthenes 
(384-322 a.c.) says; ’Mistresses we keep for pleasure, concu* 
bines lor dally attendance upon our parsons, wives to bear us 
legitimate children and to be our faithful housekeepere.’^” The 
popular sentiment Is emphasised by the lawyer Isaeus thus: 
’No man who knows he must die can have so little regard for 
himself as to leave his family without descendants, for then 
there would be no one to render him the worship due to the 
dead.’ By the close of the fourth century, however, the ideal 
of marriage had completely changed. Ihere are pessages In 
the vmrks of Aristotle in which marriage appears not ‘as an 
alliance having for its end the propagation of the race, but es a 
communion of souls designed to satisfy all the moral needs of 
existence, to bestow on husband and wife the advantages and 
blessedness of mutual love... Marriage was do longer con¬ 
sidered as strict duty of the individual bound in his turn to 
hand on the life he had received in trust from his ancestors; 
it came often to be regarded as an aitlficlel institution, a 
mere convention. In the opinion of designers of Utopian 
societies it could be replaced by community of woman; in the 
eyes of the common people it was simply one of the alternatives 
offered to each man in his search for personal well-being and 
pleasure.’ Polybius, writing more than a hundred and fifty 
years later, presents a social picture wherein not only collateral 
relaUves but even one’s own children are passed over in 
favour of temporary pleasures. He says: ‘People who had no 
children, in place of leaving their property to their collaterals, 
as was formerly the custom, spent it on banquets and drinking 
parties and bestowed it on their frieods as coounon property; 
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a good niirabor of those who had children preserved the major 
part of their wealth for euch convivial parties; so much so that 
many Boeotians held more supper parties in the month than 
the month had days.'^^ 

As to tvho should marry whom there seems to have been 
great latitude in ancient societies; and the marks of a change 
in the sentiment are clearly visible in the works of the early 
poets. Professor Gilbert Murray has brought to our notice 
how the relationship between Aldnous and Arete» who were 
husband and wife, brother and sister^ was changed through a 
late and interpolated genealogy, making Arete the dau^ter 
of Aldnous’ brother. Similarly Hesione, who was sister and 
wife to Prometheus, wsa changed by Aeschylus into a half- 
sister by the same lather.^* From Isaeus we learn that 
marriage between ascendants and descendants was forbidden, 
a marriage with half-sisters by diHerent mothers was tolerated. 
'Marriage between brothers and sisters was not unheard of in 
noble conservative families imtil the hfth century.’^' One 
could not marry one's step-mother or step-daughter, a mother- 
in-law or a daughter-in-law. Marriage with a niece was 
common; with an aunt less so.'* From the fact that certain 
duties and privileges ran in certain specihc gena it may be 
inferred that marriage usually took place within the gens, 
though marriage outside it was not forbidden.^ As J. Wood- 
house has observed, forbidden degrees were few owing to the 
pracUcal working of the laws of inheritance and adoption.^' 
The practical need for close marriage was so great that Plato 
in his Laws suggests that the marriage of the daughter of a 
person who dies without leaving male issue be arranged 
having regard only to 'nearness of kin' and 'the preservation 
of the lot’ and not to the suitability of the person. The Law 
that he lays down runs thus: 'If a man dies without making 
a wilh and leaves behind him daughters, let his brother, being 
the SOD of the same father or of the same mother having no 
lot, marry the daughter and have the lot of the dead man. 
And if he has no brother, but only a brother’s son, in like 
manner let them marry, if they be of a suitable age; and if 
there be not even a brother’s son, but only the son of a sister, 
let them do likewise, and so in the fourth degree, if there be 
only the testator's father's brother, or in the fifth degree, his 
father’s brother’s son, or in the sixth degree, the child of his 
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father’s sister.’^ Woodhouse has stated that the Greek family 
does not exemplify levirate or marriage of the widow with her 
deceased husband’s brother for the purpose of perpetuating 
the line. This Is quite correct as legal practice; yet, as we 
shall see later, marriage with a deceased husband’s brother is 
exemplitied in the lives of the epic heroes. And Zlmmem 
teUs us that the need for legitimate male offspring was felt 
to be so dire that it led to the practice of a childless widow 
'raising up seed' in a second marriage for her deceased 
husband.*^ 

Marriage ceremonies began with betrothal, at which, after 
the legal formalities were completed, a family feast took place, 
though not universally, in which the father of the bride offered 
drink to his would>ba son-in-law in a proud and oatentatious 
manner. That it was looked upon as a proud occasion is 
clearly evidenced by a passage in Pindar (first half of the 
fifth century B.C.): 'As one taking a goblet In his wealthy 
hand, foaming with the dew of wine, presents it to his young 
son-in-law for a draught welcoming him from one home to 
another, a goblet all of gold, chief of his possessions, for the 
sake of good cheer and in honour of the alliance, and if friends 
are present makes him envied for this love-match; so I send 
to the prise-winners my liquid nectar, the gift of the Muses, 
the sweet fruit of my fancy, and pour a libation in honour of 
the victors at Olympia and Fytho.’ The most important 
religious ceremony was again performed by the father of the 
bride either some days before the marriage or on the marriage 
day Itself. The main item in this ceremony was an animal 
sacrifioe to certain deities who were believed to rule over 
marital affairs, namely, Zeus and Hera and Apollo and 
Artemis. The families of both the bridegroom and the bride 
took part in the ceremony and had a wedding-banquet after 
it, this being one of the few occasions when men and women 
dined together. In the evehing, a procession was formed to 
lead the bride to the bridegroom’s place, The place of honour 
in the procession belonged to the bride’s mother, whose pri¬ 
vilege it was to carry the bridal torches, kindled at the hearth 
of the bride’s family, with which the fire in the new house¬ 
hold was to he lighted. The bridegroom’s mother who was 
waiting at the door of the brid^room’s house with torches in 
her hand received the procession. Thereafter followed a wed- 
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ding-feast at which sesame cakes were a speciality. The hnde 
and bridegroom together ate some food. The bndegroom's 
mother thereafter led the couple to the bridal chamber, where, 
lay a richly decorated marriage couch.^* 

Hesiod {eighth century s.c.) advises his countrymen first to 
build the house and then to bring in the wife.^ Another 
remark of his quoted by Aristotle is equally enlightening. It 
gives us the male point of view of marriage which is that it 
establishes a household for him and enables him to start a farm 
of his own.^^ The female point of view on the other hand 
is expressed by Sophocles (ilfth century s.c ). One of bis 
characters observes; *When we are young, in our father's 
house> I think we live the sweetest Ufa of all; for ignorance 
ever brinp us up delightfully. But when we have reached a 
mature age and know more, we are driven out of doors and 
sold, away from the gods of our fathers and our parents, some 
to foreigners, some to barbarians, some to strange houses, 
others to such as deserve reproach. And in such a lot, after 
a single night has united us, we have to acquiesce and think 
that it is well.'^’ Nor is this attitude surprising. The Greek 
housewife had her time fully employed in her household affeirs 
which Included supervision of slave women. Even queens are 
described by Homer as not only weaving garments but also as 
attending to the washing of linen.^’ Generally the wife used 
to be in that portion of the house which was reserved for 
women, and was called gynaekonites, only the bedroom and 
eating-room being common to husband ar)d wife. This sharing 
of bedroom and board, too, ceased if there were guests in the 
house,^* It was considered unbecoming for the young wife 
to leave the house without her husband's knowledge; and 
Aristophanes has recorded the wrath of the husbands when 
their wives left the homes without their knowledge.*® One 
can imderstand how under such circumstances the young 
wedded wife must have felt for some time like the character 
of Sophocles whose observations we have quoted above. ^Vith 
ripening years, in a large number of cases, marriages must 
have turned into real companionships and partnerships. Arete 
was so loved and honoured by her husband Alcinous that she 
was the virtual arbiter of people's destinies. The love of a 
wife for her husband can hardly be better described than in 
the vrords of Andromache to Hector as he was going into 
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battle: *Since the death of my parents and of my brothers 
and sbters> and since the destruction of xny home, you, Hector, 
have been father, mother, and brother to zne/ Penelope and 
Odysseus are another pair faivfamed for conjugal affection, 
*Love and fidelity of the wife form the fundamental thought 
of the Odyssey.’ Marriage was a sacred tie, violation of which 
was followed by punishment, as Homer makes Zeus himself 
observe regarding the fate of Aegisthus.*' 

‘While these prominent examples either present the brighter 
side of the picture or are the poet’s ideals, the glimpses of 
Greek life one gets from mythology or other sources, axe not 
so flattering ei^er to the constancy of the male or to the 
devotion and faithfulness of the female. It was a very common 
thing for males to visit the hetaerae or public women, to form 
sex friendships with young boys, or to have intrigues with 
the female slaves of the household.*^ On the svomen's side 
domestic slaves came into the picture; and the doings of a 
number of famous women disclose lack of sufficiently strong 
loyalty to the husband. Atreus and Thyestes were brothers. 
Plisthenes was Atreus’ son by his first wife, but was brought 
up by Thyestes as his own son. After the death of his first wife 
Atreus married Aerope, the widow of Plisthenes. Agamemnon, 
Menelaus and their sister Anaxibia were the children d 
Aerope, either by Plisthenes or by Atreus. As a consequence 
of the murder of their half-brother, Atreus and Thyestes had 
to fiee to Mycenae. While in exile Thyestes seduced Aerope, 
who was then his brother's wife and formerly the wife of his 
brother’s son, vhom he had treated as his own son. As a 
consequence Thyestes was banished. Later Atreus is repre« 
aented as having married Pelopia, who was really a daughter 
of his brother Thyestes, but whom he had believed to be the 
daughter of another. Pelopia was at that time big with ^••hUd 
by her own father who was later known as Aegisthus. The 
household of Atreus was for some time formed by his wife 
and his sons or grandsons Agamemnon and Menelaus, his 
brother Thyestes and Aegisthus, who, though he was really 
the son of ^lyestes, was now the ste|ysoQ of Atreus. Atreus 
brought up Aegisthus as his own son. Agamemnon was 
marned to the Spartan Clytemnestra, the half-sister of Helen, 
who was married to his brother Menelaus. Homer tells us 
that Aegis^us, who, as we have seen, was both a fixst cousin 
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find a baili'brother of Agamemnon* and was brought up along 
with him in the same household as his brother, stayed away 
at home during the Trojan war, and lived in adultery with 
Clytemnestra, who already had a son Orestes and a daughter 
Electra by her husband Agamemnon. When Agamemnon 
returned from the Trojan war, Clytemnestra murdered him 
with the help of Aegisthus. Diomedes found his wife Aegiaiea» 
who was his mother’s sister, living in adultery during hie 
absence at the Trojan war. Helen la well known to have had 
a partiality for Paris, her supposed abductor and captor. After 
the death of Paris she married his brother Deiphobus. 
Andromache, the wife of Hector, was assigned to Neoptolemus 
or Pyrrhus by the victorious Greeks. After bearing him a 
few children, she Is represented as having married Helenus, a 
brother of Hector. Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus and 
Helena, was promised to Orestes but was later given in 
marriage by her father to Neoptolemus or Pyrrhus. Orestes 
claimed Hermione for himself but Pyrrhus refused to yield 
her, and was slain in a fight that ensued. Thereupon 
Hermione married Orestes whom she had always loved. 
Orestes, as we know, was the first cousin of Hermione, being 
her father’s brother’s son. Pyrrhus was the son of Achilles, 
and according to one account had Iphigenia, the daughter of 
Agamemnon, as hia mother. Thus in marrying Hermione, 
Fyr^us married his mother’s first cousin. Homer has 
represented Ipludamus and Diomedes as having married their 
mother’s sisters.^ 

We see in these lives of great men and women an utter 
disregard for relationship as a bar to marriage and sex 
relations. The atfitude towards sex and marriage typified by 
these characters is essentially different from the solemn 
attitude which engendered, and engenders, faithfulness and 
loyalty between husband and wife. 

Arthur Fairbanks remarks that 'the Greek family was a 
religious institution, because every social institution in Greece 
was essentially religious’.** This observation would be true 
if the basis of Greek family life was in theory and practice 
some kind of ancestor-worship, and worship of domestic gods. 
Its validity can be best established by a description of the 
actual working of the family, the b^aviour-pattemX that 
subsisted among the various members composing the family 
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and the motives that sustained them. It is surprising that 
Falrbaoks has hardly tried to substantiate his remarks. He 
admits the great difficulty of exploring the approach to the 
problem mentioned above. He says: The effort to ascertain 
from Greek literature the meaning of the family as an ethical 
institution is complicated by various difficulties. Pictures of 
private life are not found in the earlier literature .. 

However difficult the task, an attempt must be made> If we 
are to have any Intelligible picture of tha Greek family as a 
working unit, both as regards the extent of personnel and the 
depth of feeling. We have already described the position of 
the wife in the family and the relations subsisting between 
her and her husband. Professor Gilbert Murray looks upon 
those ^fragments of the Greek saga In which the young hero 
is befriended and counselled by a mother or a guardian 
goddess’ as extremely beautiful; and as examples he quotes 
Heracles and Athena, Odysseus and Athena» Perseus and 
Athena, Jason and Hera, Achilles and Thetis. Peleus, the 
father of Achilles, matters little to his ion. *When Achilles is 
in grief it Is to his mother Thetis that he prays, his mother 
Thetis that helps him. And few beings even in the Iliad have 
the magic of that sea-spirit so unearthly and yet so tender.’^ 
This picture may be considered to set the pattern of emotion 
suffusing behaviour between a mother and a child, provided 
we bear In mind that It is mostly from the realm of mythology. 
When Orestes and Eleotra discovered the unnatural deed of 
their mother Clytemnestra, Blectra fearing the safety of 
Orestes sent him away to a place of safety. Later, she \irged 
on him the necessity of revenge. Orestes, goaded by his sister, 
killed his mother. It was an unnatural wife, an unnatural 
mother that was so unnaturally treated by her son. And yet 
the unnatural act produced its nemesis. Orestes is represented 
thereafter as wandering as a madman and as only relieved of 
his madness after he had the advice of Apollo.*^ On the whole, 
we may conclude that the following statement of Alexis (Ute 
fourth century b.c.) gives us the prevailing sentiment. God 
reveals himself to us in the mother more than in anything 
else.’« 

Life in the homes of the Trojan princes and the palace of 
Odysseus, was marked by affection and regard on the part of 
the parents, and reverent Jove and obedience on the part of 
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children. The Greek father had the right to decide whether 
his neW'bora child should or sbotdd not he allowed to live. 
He gave his daughter in marriage to whomsoever he liked 
and brought whatever wives he chose for bis sons, as Menelaus 
does in the Odyssey. He could give away his son in adoption 
to another, and his power over his son did not cease even 
when the latter came of age and married. The son had no 
legal rights against the father. On the other hand, there was 
not only the expectation but the actual right to compel the 
son to support the father in bis old age.^^ At Athens, absence 
of filial piety—piety to be shown by children towards their 
parents—was a legal bar to holding public o^e.*^ It is not 
surprising therefore to find In the epics memorable occasions 
described in a stirring manner where sons helped their fathers. 
Aeneas, when Troy was afiame and every delay meant death, 
could not move without 'father Ancbises', and when the latter 
could move no further, did not hesitate to carry him on his 
back through the ranks of the enemy. That is "piety\ That 
the sentiment of piety was early changing is the essence of 
the complaint of Hesiod that the man of his days cursed and 
deserted their old parents.^^ And Plato in his Laws advises 
a young man to marry and make a home for himself, separating 
from his father and mother. He does ao with the special 
purpose that the good relations between parents and children 
should continue untarnished. He devotes some space to discuss 
the quarrels that sometimes arose between father and sons. 
That such quarrels should arise la bad In itself. As he was 
interested in seeing that a certain number of households were 
always maintained, he was not in favour of the obviously easy 
solution for these quarrels, namely, that either the father 
should have the right to renounce the son or that the son 
should have the right of indicting the father. He therefore 
proposed the following law to meet the situation: 'He who in 
the sad disorder of his soul has a mind, justly or unjustly, 
to expel from his family a son whom he has begotten and 
brought up, shall zmt lightly or at once execute his purpose; 
but first of all be shall collect together his own kinsmen, 
extending to cousins, and in like manner his son’s kinsmen by 
his mother's side, and in their presence he shall acctise his 
son, setting forth that he deserves at the hands of them all 
to be dismissed from the family; and the son shall be allowed 
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to address them in a similar majuier, and show that he does 
ziot deserve to suffer any of these things/ The final dec i s i o n 
rested on the votes of the kindred that gathered together. 
Similarly the son before trying to indict his father of incapabi* 
Jity due to age, disease or harsh temper, was to consult the 
eldest guardians of the law. To Plato the question of honour 
and dishonour of parents was closely connected with service 
of the Gods. For they were living gods to him. ‘If a man 
has a father or mother, or their fathers or mothers treasured 
up in his bouse stricken in years, let him consider that no 
statue can be more potent to grant bis requests than they are 
who are sitting at his hearth, if only he knows how to show 
true service to them.’ He invokes the examples of Phoenix, 
Theseus, and Hippolytus to show how the cixrses of parents 
wrought the ruin of their children. Thus he exhorts sons to 
pay reverence to their parents, and even grandparents and 
other aged relations, to secure through them the favour of the 
Gods. Nevertheless he does not leave the problem and its 
solution to mere exhortations. He lays down corporal punish^ 
ment with stripes for su^ sons who ’do not regard and gratify 
in every respect their [parents’] wishes more than those of 
his sons and of his other offspring or of himself’.*^ Plutarch 
(c. ftrst century a.d.) tells us that a son of Pericles, who was 
major and was married, borrowed some money from a 
stranger. The creditor not only could not recover his money 
from the family property—for Pericles’ son had no property 
of his own, and perhaps could not hold property of his own— 
but rendered himself liable to an action.*^ We may take it 
that however weak the sentiment of filial piety might have 
become, the fact that Plato harps on the power of the parents 
to do good or evil by their blessings or curses, and that 
Pericles* son does not move his little Anger against his father, 
establishes that up to that age children felt some kind of 
awe towards their parents. 

As representative brothers of the epic age we may mention 
Agamemnon and MeneUus, and Hector and Paris, but we 
cannot forget also Atreus and Thyestes. Whereas the relations 
of the former two pairs were sweet brotherly, those of 
the last pair, as we have seen already, were marred by dis¬ 
loyalty and even treachery. Polynices and Eteocles were two 
brothers, the sons of Oedipus. After their father's flight from 
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Thebes they carried on the govenunent for some time by 
turns. But soon disputes arose between them which ended 
in the flight of Polynices. An expedition was Led against Thebes 
by the father-in-law of Polynices. When most of the heroes 
of the combat bad died, the brothers met in a single combat 
to decide the issue and fell lighting.^ Hesiod’s brother 
deprived Hesiod of his inheritance by bribing the judges.*^ 
Eurhymachus had three sons who, as Demosthenes informs 
us, continued the joint household even after the death of their 
father. They were unmarried. One of them died. One of 
the remaining two then married and brought his wife home 
and kept the common household running. A daughter was 
bom, who, In due course, waa oHered in marriage by her 
father to his bachelor brother who declined the offer. It is 
interesting to note that Demosthenea considered her to be 
*the joint daughter of both brothers*. Eventually she was given 
away in marriage to someone, dowered by the brothers jointly. 
The brothers continued to live together till the death of the 
old bachelor. 

Aeschines (fourth century e.c.) gives ui another case of a 
family continuing joint and undividad after the death of the 
father. In this case there were three brothers, all unmarried 
at the time of the father's death. One of them married and 
brought home a wife and the joint family continued till the 
death of all the brothers, the married brother leaving one son 
to continue the line.** Schrader thinks that this tendency for 
brothers to live together in joint households was very pro¬ 
nounced among the Dorians. In Sparta, family property being 
indivisible, brothers had 1 o live together on the common 
property. The eldest brother was considered the real heir and 
the others were entitled only as sharers. Polybius, a historian 
of the second century B.c., saw in this practice ‘polyandry and 
community of wives’. Schrader explains away this opinion 
as being founded on a general observation regarding sex 
relations. He says in effect that the opinion of Polybius is not 
a statement of fact but is an inference from his observation 
’that where several generations and households live together, 
there is a tendency to a certain licence and disorder in the 
relations of the sexes’.^^ 

As typical of the affection of a brother and sister stands the 
story of Electra and Orestes as it was developed in literature 
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and in art.*^ Priam waa ransomed hy his sistar Hesion from 
Haracles. And the tragic story of Oedipus as developed by 
Sophocles (496^05 b.c.) shows his daughter Antigone ‘as a 
noble maiden^ with a truly heroic attachment to her father and 
brothers'.*® 

Atreus was living in a joint household with his brother and 
his son and with his own mariied sons. Nestor’s household 
included his sons and daughters-Ui-Iaw. Menslaus brought his 
daughter^in'Iaw into his home, when his son married. Priam, 
whose wife was living, had a number of married sons living 
with him. These families, each one of them living in a single 
house, formed a joint household, that is to say, joint as regards 
estate and authority, but separate as regards thtir lodging and 
hoarding arrangements. 

Jevons thinks that in many cases each of such families had 
a single house and attributes Hesiod's special denunciation of 
adultery with a brother's wife to this feature of the joint family, 
as it provided special facility for this form of sexual licence.®® 
We have alrea^ seen that one part of the ceremony of Greek 
marriage consisted in kindling a hre for the new couple from 
the hearth^fire brought from the bride’s home. This ritual 
may be taken to presuppose the starting of a new home by 
the couple. Hesiod’s advice and exhortation that one should 
build a house before one brings in a wife also lends support 
to that view. Schrader thinks that among the Indians, the 
Greeks and the Teutons, the custom of the son leaving the 
parental home on his marriage prevailed from the most ancient 
tiems.®^ Plato's exhortation to found a new home with marriage 
may also be taken to represent the Greek practice to a large 
extent. Some of the examples of joint family given above 
contained only one female each. In the standard description 
of a housewife’s duties given by Xenophon (c. 430-ilb4 b.c.) no 
other married female is contemplated as a member of the 
household. We may conclude that the Greek oikos by about 
the dfth century b.c. was commonly the nuclear family, or a 
family in which there was only one married female. And the 
plan of the Greek house establishes its prevalence in at least 
one section of the Greeks. 

Professor Murray has shown that there were two types of 
houses in the Aegean, the Cretan, or Southern palace, and the 
Bellenic, or Northern one-roomed hall. The Hellenic house 
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was like a modem shed, an oblong building with a door in the 
narrow side. It had a porch in front and firepbce in the 
centre o£ the big hall. In the Iliad and the Odyssey the houses 
are normally such one-roomed halls. ‘The master and mistress 
live in the vxegarcn (as the oue*roomed hall was called) in the 
day time and sleep there at night. Strangers are invariably 
given a bed in the porch just outside the front door. That is 
where Telemachus la put when staying with Nestor and with 
Menelaus; Odysseus with Aleinous, and Priam with Achilles. 
Grown-up sons and daughters have separate "halls” or 
thalomoi built for them close by. When Hector goes to hnd 
Paris In his thalamos, he finds Paris cleaning his armour, and 
Helen with her handmaids spinning, all in the same room; 
and it was certainly the place where Helen and Paris slept.’ 
Gilbert Murray considers this to be the normal Homeric 
practice and the description of a separata bedroom away from 
the hall for the master and mistress to be a later addition.^^ 
Even In the more elaborate houses, which according to Murray 
must be considered post-Homeric, there is no accommodation 
provided in them for more than one couple. The fireplace in 
the centre of the hall was the altar of Zeus Herkeios. There 
was the women’s room immediately behind the hall wherein 
the sacred hearth or altar of Hestia appears to have been 
situated. Here was also the nuptial chamber. Of separate 
rooms Intended for married couples there is hardly any 
evidence.. 

In more elaborate houses there were three important 
additions. First, there were rooms in the women’s hall or 
gynaekonites on either side. But they seem to have been used 
for spinning and other occupations. There were only two 
bedrooms, one of them being used by the master and mistress 
of the house. Here was shifted the marriage bed which was 
rebuilt or readomed on the occasion of a roarriage. The other 
important feature of the more elaborate type of house was 
that in a number of rooms on the two aides of the men’s hall 
there were two which were reserved as the sanctuaries of the 
theoi kusioi and theoi patrooi. Between the men’s hall and 
the women’s hall was added the dining hall, with the two 
bedrooms noted above abutting on its sides. The hearth of 
Hestia stood in the dining hall and the altar of Zeus in the 
men’s hall. Thus the evidence of the domestic architecture 
8 
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of the Greeks of the mainland is not favourable to the postula¬ 
tion of the prevalence of the joint family system, joint in 
board and lodging.” 

We can now understand why in Greek literature there 
appear very few references to the kind of behaviour subsisting 
between such relatives as mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, 
father-in-law and daughte>in*Iaw, brother-in-law and sister- 
in-law. It also explains the difference between books that deal 
with sexual Ufa in ancient Greece and those that deal with 
sexual conditions in ancient India.'* Of the few references to 
the relations sub^tlng between 'In-laws’ we know that Helen 
on being carried away by Paris was treated with the tenderest 
regard by Priam, the father of Paris and by her new husband's 
brother Hector.” Another reference to a daughter-in-law is 
contained in the Odyssey. When Nestor had to offer a sacrifice 
he asks it to be ofiered in the usual way. It appears a oow was 
to be sacrificed in the presence of the members of the family 
and blood collected in vessels. As the cow is struck ‘the 
daughters and the daughters-in-law and the august wife of 
Nestor all shrieked aloud’. The cry was not one of mere 
sorrow but a special ritual cry for frightening away evil. 'It 
was an ololuge.'” It is likely these daughters-in-law had 
gathered together specially lor that function. When Penelope 
was troubled by suitors during the long absence of her 
husband she deceived them by announcing that she would 
decide about her marriage only after finishing a large robe 
which ahe was making for Laertes, her father-in-law.'^^ 
Penelope, the most dutiful and faithful wife among the Greeks 
was also a specially dutiful daughter-in-law. 

At this stage we may, with advantage, study one very 
important function of kinship. Both in historic and prehistoric 
times vengeance on the murderer was regarded as a religious 
duty towards the slain. Vengeance on the homicide was 
primarily a reparation offered to the dead. Even at Athens in 
historical times the thought that the murdered man's spirit 
and other ghostly powers interested in him would take venge¬ 
ance if reparation were not made to them was a potent cause 
of superstitious fear affecting the course of justice.” 

In Homer the obligation of takixxg vengeance is laid on sons, 
grandsons, father, brothers and etau Affines are not men¬ 
tioned in this connexion. Once, anepsios, first cousin, is men- 
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tlon«d a£ the avenger. Hiketaon and Lampus were brothers. 
Melanippos, the son of Hiketaon, is the avenger of Dolops, the 
son of Lampus. What is meant by etai is not clear, Schrader 
is positive that they were none of the cognatic relatives 
Bums says that they *are usually understood to be his (the 
slain's) clansmen', and finds support for his opinion in one 
line of the fliod (IX, 464), where the etai are ditinguiahed 
from the anepaioi." Glotz has rendered etui by ‘companions' 
and contrasted them with Icaefpnetoi, ‘brothers'. Whereas 
fcosignetoi, in his opinion, are kinsmen of some degree, who 
always stood by one another, etai are those who are 'united 
in virtue of a fictitioua relationship by the reciprocal obliga¬ 
tions of a wider reaponslbllity'.^^ Bum thinks thet in both 
the Homeric and the Hesiodic ages the avenging of blood was 
the duty of the neset of kin and ‘to some extent of the family 
in general’.^ The Uw of homicide as codified by Brecon 
(621 B.c.) is believed to have been left unchanged by Solon 
(594 I.C.). It placed the obligaUon of redressing homicide 
upon the kinsmen of the slain—'upon his father, brothers, and 
sons as prosecutors, and upon his cousins, sons of cousins, 
male relatives by marriage and blood-brothers (phratores) as 
co-prosecutors. A man belonging to the inner group alone had 
the right to bring action, or, more probably, his was the prior 
right, since in cases where it was permissible to arrange a 
settlement, even the blood-brothers were competent to act ii 
none of the nearer relatives existed.'*’ 

Smith has concluded that the duty of vengeance devolved 
on three units or circles of kin, namely, the anchiiteis in the 
lust instance, the gennetai in the second, and the phraSores 
in the third.** We have to add to this list the oiMa or the 
members of the immediate family, as the primary unit 
concerned with the avenging of the murder of one of its 
members. The second unit, anchisteis, has its limit specified 
in terms of definite relationship. It ended with first cousins. 
The two next units concerned in blood-revenge were the 
yenT^i^tai and the phratcres. 'To what extent the limits of these 
units can be specified we shall see later, 

Solon tells us as the result of his deep reflections on human 
life that Providence never fails to punish vice and sees that 
the sinner is punished if not by any visitation upon himself 
then at least upon his descendants to the third and fourth 
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ganeratlon.^ Accordisg Herodotus the Delphic oracle 
settled the quarrel arising out of the death of Candaules by 
decreeing that the murder by Gyges should be avenged upon 
his descendants in the fifth generation, and that Kroisua, 
Gyges’ descendant in the fifth generation, had to suffer the 
consequences to ex^ate for the murden^^ Gennetai wotild 
appear to have implied a circle of Icin encompassed within 
the fourth descendant generation from a common ancestor. 

It is possible that the distinction between the two units, 
anchtsteis end gennetai, however, later became indistinct and 
that the two circles coalesced, the second unit besides oihos 
charged with the duty of avenging blood ending with cousins. 
Plato’s intended law regarding homicide of a kinsman renders 
this view plausible. He lays down: 'Whoever shall 'wrong¬ 
fully and of design slay with his own hand any of his kins* 
men, shell in the first place be deprived of legal privileges^ 
and he shall not pollute the temples, or the agora, or the 
harbours, or any other place of meeting, whether he Is for* 
bidden of men or not... And if a cousin or nearer relative 
of the deceased whether on the male or female side, does not 
prosecute the homicide when he ought, and have him pro¬ 
claimed an outlaw, he shall in the first place be involved in 
the pollution, and Incur the hatred of the Gods even as the 
curse of the laws stirs up the voices of man against him; and 
in the second place he shall be liable to be prosecuted by any 
one who is willing to inflict retribution on behalf of the 
dead.'*’ 

7110 blood-feud even in early Greek history appears not 
to have been carried to its logical extent. Patroclus, the son 
of Menoetius of Opus, involuntarily slew a boy in bis child¬ 
hood. Menoetius removed his son to the home of Peleus. 
We Imow that Patroclus participated in the Trojan war,** It 
thus appears that temporary exile could enable a murderer 
to save himself from the extreme consequences of homicide. 
Compensation as an alternative to exile was acceptable even 
in Homeric society. Thus Ajax says to Achilles, ‘a man 
accepts recompense of his brother’s murderer or for his dead 
son; and so the slayer remains in the land ixutead of fleeing 
into exile having paid a great price and others' proud spirit is 
appeased’. Andrew Lang thinks that blood-money was pro¬ 
bably accepted and that such a paciflc arrangement was not 
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thought mean or contemptible. Bum tells us that a vendetta 
cotild also be brought to an end by the murderer throwing 
himself on the mercy of the slam’s kin, asking for their atdos 
or 'forgiveness*. And forgiveness could be bestowed originally 
at least, 'by the unanimous decision of the fellow clansmen of 
the dead man... within a fairly comprehensive table of 
kindred and afhnity. Forgiveness must be given by aU, or the 
dissentient voice shall prevail; so runs an important inscription 
dealing with these matters. 

There were a number of murders committed within the 
group of near kindred, noy, even within the family circle 
According to post-Homeric authors, Atreus and Thyestes 
murdered their half-brothers and were obliged to fly to 
Mycenae where Atreus remained as king. Thyestea was 
banished by his brother for having intrigued with his wife. 
The murder of Agamemnon by Aegisthus in the next genera¬ 
tion was considered to be the vengeance wreaked by Aegisthus 
for the wrong done to his father Thyestes by Agamemnon’s 
father Atreus.^ This is a feud within the family. Sut the 
original murder is evidently atoned for by exile; and we should 
conclude that the chain of later events as vengeance is in aJl 
probability the imaginative work of tragic poets. Tydeus, the 
king of Calydon, is said to have killed either his father’s 
brother or his mother's brother, or his own brother, or his 
father’s brother's son. He fUd to Argos where Adrastun is 
said to have purified him of the murder Hepolemos la said 
to have killed his mother’s brother Likymnios, and was obliged 
to dee to escape the wrath 'of the other sons and grandsons 
of the mighty Heracles'. As a result of a quarrel over a kill 
the Calydonians and the Curetes waged an open war against 
each other. In one of the dghts Meleager killed a prince of 
the Curetes, who was his mother’s brother. For a time the 
warfare continued with success for the Calydonians, Subse¬ 
quently, when his mother pronounced a curse upon him, 
Meleager instead of joining in the battle stayed away at home. 
All persuasion and promises, whether by the people or by his 
father and his sisters proved futile in inducing him to join in 
the battle. As the Homeric account tells us he yielded at 
last to the prayers of his wife, joined the battle and defeated 
• the Curetes, but never returned home, his mother's curse 
having taken effect It is to be noticed that in this feud the 
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wife and mother sides with her own kin against her husband 
and soo.^ 

We expect that the tie of kinship should have a strengthen^ 
ing function in blood-revenge. The nearest group of kinsmen 
upon whom was thrown the primary duty should have felt 
closely drawn together by this common additional interest. 
They should have felt the solidarity that a group which is 
called upon or expected to defend its members against other 
groups or their members should naturally feel. Yet the 
examples given above do not reveal such a state of affairs. 
It must be concluded, therefore, that the duty of blcod^revenge 
as a function of kinship was becoming dim, or had become 
dim, even in Homeric times. ^Is conclusion is further sup¬ 
ported by the fact that a person could be avenged by his 
etox or companions and bad need for them. 

While studying the behaviour patterns subsisting between 
relatives other than mother and father, we cannot totally 
ignore the fact that two or perhaps three ancient personages 
murdered their mother’s brother. l«est, however, this obser* 
vation should lead coe to the conclusion that In ancient 
Greece, people felt antagonistically towards their maternal 
relatives we should mention that there were a number of 
persons who were either brought up by their mothers' fathers 
or ded to them for safety or were called upon to take their 
thrones. Diomedes the son of Tydeus succeeded Adrastus, his 
mother's father, as the king of Argos, Adrastus' only son 
having died previously. Adrastus himself was once expelled 
from Argos and had to flee to his mother's father, Polybus, 
whom he succeeded as the king of Sicyon. Evidently Polybus 
had no son. Pyrrhus or Keoptolemus, the son of Achilles, was 
brought up in Scyros in the home of his mother’s father till he 
was brought by Ulysses to light in the Trojan war.^* Not only 
did the daughters’ sons succeed to the thrones of their mothers’ 
fathers in default of male issue but also many of them were 
actually brought up in their mother’s family. 

It seems the mother's father had some voice in the bestowal 
of a girl in marriage. We are told in one account that either 
in ignorance of or notwithstanding Hermione's betrothal to 
Neoptolemus by her father, Menelaus, her mother’s father, 
promised her to Orestes and actif&lly gave her in marriage * 
to him.’* 
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At.the murder of Agamemnon, his daughter Slectra mana- 
to send away her brother Orestes to Strophius, the 
husband of Agamemnon’s sister Anaxibia. Here is' the case 
of an individual being brought to safety in his father’s sister's 
house. While there, he grew up in the company of Pylades, 
the son of Strophius and Anaxibia, 'with whom he formed 
that close and intimate friendship which has become pro¬ 
verbial'. Another well-known friendship in early Greek 
literature was that between Patroolus and Achilles. Patroclus 
was the agnatic hrst cousin of Achilles' father and thus stood 
to him in the generation of uncles or father's brothers. This 
friendship! was the result of living together. Patroclus, 
who had committed homicide, was removed for safety to the 
home of Peleus, the father of Achilles, and had to live there 
for some time. It Is seen that in this instance the person 
was sent for safety to his father's brother's son's house. We 
may legitimately conclude that when safety was sought in 
ancient Greece it wa sought indiscriminately either with the 
father's or mother’s relatives.’^ 

The Trojan Aeneas was, according to the Homeric account, 
brought up in the house of his sister's husband.^* 

We have seen that in the plan of a Greek house there was 
provision both for an altar and a hearth. Ihe altar, which 
was situated in the centre of the front room, was known as 
the altar of Zeus, h^rkeici, and it used to be the shelter of 
all refugees. Plato in his Laws refers to Zeus as ‘the God 
of kindred and of ancestors'.’^ The hearth was known as the 
hearth of Hestia and was situated in the room next behind 
the front room. The fire in this hearth had to be kept alive 
from day to day. This cult of the ftre was very old and is 
mentioned in Homer's works. Aeschylus (52S-456 b.c.) repre¬ 
sents Agamemnon, after his return from Troy, as making e 
thanks-oHering to the hre in his own house. Buripides makes 
Orestes, when exhorting his sister to leave their mother's 
home, frame his appeal in reference to their ancestral hearth 
in the following words: 'Leave *hi.< place and go towards the 
ancient hearth of Pelops, to hear my words.’ In another work 
of his he makes one of his characters address the family-fire 
as the guardian of the interests of the family. Alcestis prays: 
‘O divinity, mistress of this house, for the last time I fall before 
thee, and address thee my prayers for I am going to descend 
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among the dead. Watch over my children who will have no 
mother; give to my boy a tender wife and to my girl a noble 
husband. Let them not, like me, die before the time; but let 
them en|oy a long life in the midst of happlneas.’^^ According 
to Farnell the cult of Zeus, herkelos, end of his holy hearth, 
which was a domestic cult in the early days, was later inter* 
woven into the higher and broader religion of the State.^^ 
We have seen that, at a Greek marriage fire was kindled by 
the new couple in their home from the fire brought from the 
wedding. Schrader is positive that like the Indians and the 
Teutons the Greeks had a custom, even in the most ancient 
times, whereby ‘when a son marries he leaves the paternal 
house, kindles a hearth-fire of his own, and founds a new 
home'.‘° This worship of the hearth-fire, however, cannot be 
construed to imply distinctness and continuity of family- 
worship from generation to generation, nor can it be inter¬ 
preted to mean worship of ancestors. The very fact that the 
deity of the co^tral hearth, Zeus, was common to all families 
and that there la no mention of specific ancestors of any 
family associated with him, inevitably leads to the conclusion 
that the worship of the hearth and its deity was not an 
exclusive family worship, nor an aspect of ancestor-cult. 

This does not mean that there was no ancestor-cult In 
ancient Greece. As a matter of fact we have noted above that 
in the plans of elaborate houses of post-Homeric times there 
were rooms to accociunodate the deities called theoi patroot; 
and we must now attempt to understand the significance of 
this feature. 

There has been a good deal of difference of opinion as 
regards the prevalence of ancestor-worship in Greece. Part 
of this difierence is due to the failure of early scholars to 
distinguish clearly, as FameH points out, between three 
aspects: (1) hero-cuit; (2) some tendance of the dead; and 
(3) ancestor-cult. The other part is to be attributed to the 
absence of any distinction between earlier and later authori¬ 
ties. Coulanges, while describing the worship of the dead 
among the Greeks, really describes the hercnrult, more or leas 
as it occurs in the works of authors like Euripides. In this 
cult It was believed that if the funeral repast ceased to be 
offered to the dead, they became wandering shades, reproach¬ 
ing their living relatives and seeking to punish them. On 
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the other hend those who were properly attended to, became 
tutelary deities and tried to help their living relatives. He 
quotes Electra’s address to the maaes of her father es framed 
by Euripides: ‘Take pity on me, and on my brother Orestes; 
make him return to this country; hear my prayer, O my 
father; grant my wishes, receiving my libations... Give me 
a heart more chaste than my mother’s, and purer hands.’ He 
tells us that such human souls as were deified by their death 
were called by the Greelts demons, or heroes 
Hearn, following the lead of Coulanges, while dealing with 
the worship of deceased ancestors in ancient Greece, draws 
our attention to bouse'splrits and their various designations. 
According to him they were called daim^cs and heroes. They 
were also called the Gods of the Hearth, or Penates; theoi 
patrooi, thtoi eggenoeia, theoi Homogrvioi, theoi sunatmot, or 
Gods of the Fathers, Gods of the kin, Gods of the same race, 
Gods of the common blood respectively. Both authors depend 
on the same text of Euripides. Further, Hearn holds, on 
the authority of Demosthenes, that *the proper legal evidence 
to esteblish kinship was the proof that the alleged ancestor 
and the alleged heir observed a common worship end shared 
in the same repast in honour of the dead’.^ Schrader, writing 
in 1890 and basing his argument on Homeric evidence, rejected 
the opinion of Leist that anceator^worsbip was an item of 
Indo-European culture from the earliest times. He pointed 
out that the Homeric conception of Hsdes, whither the soul 
repairs after death, is a place of terror; the kind of life that 
the departed lead there is shadowy, and contrasts the Hesiodic 
conception of the region of the heroes. He remarks: ‘Who 
can doubt that here we have, gradually appearing, a new 
belief, which is only to be understood in view of Oriental 
tales and teachings?’ Finally he concludes that there was no 
satlsfsctory explanation why there was no ancestor-worship 
in earliest Greece, when the ‘idea of the continued existence 
of the departed and the necessity of worshipping them* did not 
exist. This idea Rpd resultant practice developed only later.** 
In his later work, his article on Aryan religion written in 
1909, he gives details about this later development. He states 
that an Attic maiden on the occasion of her marriage offered 
a sacrifice to the souls of her ancestors before her departure 
from her parental home. He maintains that the Greek term 
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^9n€ts corresponds to the Great Bussian expression roditalt^ 
literally ‘parents’, and stresses its similarity with Sanskrit, 
pitaros, which is the technical deslgziatioii of the worshipped 
ancestors. He further mentions the Greek word tritopatorea 
and equates it with great-grandfathers. ‘These are the 
ancestors to whom the inhabitants of Attica, at the celebration 
oi a marriage, pray for the blessing of children. Thus we 
get the designations ^fathers’, ('parents’), ‘grandfathers’ [this 
refers to the practice of the White Eussian peasants to 
designate the worshipped ancestors by the term ds^ody] and 
'great-grandfathers’, and it is not a matter of chance that in 
^e Indian ritual the offering of cakes and water is dedicated 
to these three.’ Quoting from the Hindu lawgiver Menu that 
libation of water and cakes are offered only to one’s three 
immediate ancestors, he observes: ‘In the same way Ibis 
“three-fold circle oi fathers” is embraced by the Greek goneii,’ 
For the interpretation of the Greek word genets he draws 
upon the lawyer Isaeus (fourth century b.c.) 

Bum, too, writing in 1936, thinks that ancestor>worship is 
not detected in Homer’s works. ‘The Homeric heroes notori¬ 
ously have not long pedigrees.’ They do not seem to care 
about annual rites at their ancestors’ tombs, as sons irrespec¬ 
tive of their ranks are represented in the legends to leave 
their home and settle elsewhere in search of fortune. Menelaus 
and Agamemnon propose to Odysseus and Achilles rHpec- 
tively that they should leave their fathers^ kingdoms in order 
to settle elsewhere. Homer’s works reflect deepest melancholy 
over Che idea of annihilation by death, as Homer and his 
society had no adequate aolace to offer. It was a new Greek 
society that accomplished this task by way of its social 
solidarity. *rhe sting of death was removed, so far as might 
be, by the securing of a meed of remembrance not only V 
great chiefs but by every man who left cituen sons behind 
him. They developed ancestor-worship... or, at least, the 
tendance of the ancestral tombs.’ It became an article of faith 
that a man lived in the persons of his children so long as 
due offerings were brought to his tomb annually. A man 
honoured his departed ancestors as he did his parents while 
the latter lived. Lawyers of the fourth century b.c. based 
the claims of their clients on this feature of social duty. The 
appeal oi Isaeus in the case regarding the property of 
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Philoktemon may be quoted as an illustration: ‘You must ask 
yourself, therefore* gentlemen, whether it b for that woman’s 
son to be Philoktemon’s heir, and to visit his tomb with drink- 
offerings and sacrifices or for bis sister's sou whom he himself 
adopted.’ At certain festivals ‘the family ghosts were remem¬ 
bered and given their offering of food and drink'. Men felt 
that with this help they could continue a kind of existence 
after death. 

Bum traces three traits of Greek culture to this complex of 
belief and practice. First, a Greek soldier waa expected to 
fight, and even to die* to secure ‘the ashes of his fathers’. 
Second, a person who came in possession of a household, and 
waa therefore ’its owner for the time being* was not to sell 
or part with the family estate and its tombs. Third, adoption, 
whose sole object was to secure that a family or oikoa does 
not perish, may also be traced to the same belief and practice. 

Isaeus calls adoption a universally approved custom used 
by people to avoid chtldleasness. Arguing the case of his 
client regarding the property of Menacles, whose adopted son 
the client was, as against the brother of Menacles, he calls 
the brother an unnatural person. He bases his appeal for his 
client on the sentimental idea that the brother in urging his 
claim to the property of the deceased was trying ‘to bring it 
to pass that no one shall observe the ancestral festivals for 
him, or sacrihca to him year by yaar; he is robbing him of 
his honour*. 

Burn, like Hearn, opines that the sentiment of family soli¬ 
darity and the attendant ancestor-worship which was absent 
in Homeric society and was developed later, makes its appear¬ 
ance in the agricultural society like the one represented by 
Hesiod. He thinks that it is the stable agricultural society, 
with landed property vested in the heads of households, that 
gives rise to family solidarity. He observes: ’Since the same 
families have often held the same land for many generations, 
a powerful sentiment of attachment to both land and family 
has developed, and to lose possession of the old home, the farm 
or estate where one was bom and bred, where one’s father 
and grandfather lie buried, and where one looked to see one’s 
children come after is universally held to be Not Beautiful; 
which is the Greek for Not Done. This sentiment, so natural 
to a farming and home-keepdng society, was probably rein- 
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forced by withering of individualism after its efflorescence in 
the Heroic Age.’*® 

Of the three elements connected with ancestor-worship the 
cult of heroes, though frequently overlapping the cult of 
ancestors, may be thus distinguished from it The hero is a 
person who is considered to be possessed of supernatural 
power and deserving of being revered and propitiated, either 
because he was very powerful in his lifetime or because certain 
peculiar circumstances attended his death. It need not be 
confined to his locality but may pass far beyond it. Thus his 
worship may be based on affeeUcn as well as fear. Ihe 
ancestor, on the other hand, is the reputed founder of a family 
or a clan and his tomb remains in the possession of his family 
or clan whose members conduct periodic rites at it In ancestor- 
ivorship, as Farnell observes, ’the tie Is that of kinship and the 
cult is based, at least in part, on reverential affection'. 

The heroes worshipped by the Greeks were of many kinds. 
There were epic heroes of human legend, eponymous heroes 
and historic and real personages who were honoured with 
leml-deiffcation and appropriate worship. The ’functional 
heroes seem et ffrst sight nothing more than shadowy potencies 
of the field and fold, of the human household or State, or 
sometimes of the arts and higher functions of life, and they are 
called Indifferently t^eot, dahnonss. Heroes'. Of the epic per- 
fonages Achilles, Ajax, Agamemnon, Diomed, Odysseus and 
Philoktetes ^have the air of being post-Homeric and by no 
means primary and aborlginar. ’Their cult wes spread over 
the Mediterranean in all aorts of places, Irreepective of ethnic 
or local affinity. The heroes from the house of Pelops, on the 
other hand, had their hero-cuU strongly established on their 
ancestral soil Famell believes that in the genesis of hero- 
worship the epic has played its own part and admits that 
there are some heroes in Homer who Vere already enjoying 
ancestral heroic cult in their own homes among their own 
kinsfolk before Homer took their names and wove them into 
the great fabric of hia song*. Thus, in his view, hero-cult, 
at least in regard to some of the heroic cult-figures, might have 
begun before Homer, the epic infiuence only diffusing and 
quickening the existing cult. 

When hero-cult centres round real personages it is hardly 
distinguishable from ancestor-cult. There are a number of 


historical personages, oi whom perhaps Lycurgua is the 
greatest, who received posthumous worship, dating from before 
the h£lh century 9.C. There is also archaeological evidence 
of the sixth and fifth centuries b.c. attesting to the cult of the 
dead. How In this aspect the hero-cult is almost indistinguish¬ 
able from ancestor-cult is best illustrated by the different 
classification of some Spartan reEefs of the sixth century b.c. 
proposed by great scholars. The reliefs show a male and a 
female figure enthroned together with a serpent almost stand¬ 
ing on its tail and holding its hood over them, and receiving 
some offerings, which are brought by two personages who are 
believed to be the living worshippers. One of the enthroned 
figures, the male, holds a wine cup, evidently to receive the 
libation of wine. The female figure holds her veil and a 
pomegranate, 'the recognized food of the dead’. Faraell refers 
to these reliefs ss evidence of hero-cult and interprets them 
'as the representation of heads of families, berolzed on their 
deceue*. Percy Gardner, on the other hand, calls it monu¬ 
ment 'belonging to the worship of ancestors, which seems in 
the conservative Dorian states of Greece to have been more 
strongly developed than elsewhere'.^ 

Parnell is not prepared to assign priority to the ancestor-cult 
over the hero-cult or vice versa, but observes that both are 
found operative simultaneously. He Introduces the stu^y of 
ancestor-cult by reviewing the nature of 'religious tendance’ 
offered tc ancestors. Its nature Is simplest to understand as 
it centres round nameless ancestors,''a mere group of tribal 
or family ghosts, lacking the individuality and personal 
prestige of heroes'. First among such tendance was the ritual 
of sorrow, called the genetia, performed by the panes or clan.> 
It was in honour of ancestors called by the generic name 
gonti*. Famell is reminded of Sanskrit pitn, 'Fathers '.' The 
ritual consisted partly in hilarious and genial drinking, called 
'the Feast of the Cups’, and partly in the adoption of prophy¬ 
lactic measures Intended to keep spirits at a distance. The 
prophylactic measures had to be taken on the day when the 
souls of the departed were supposed to ascend to the upper 
world. The last day of a festival of this kind was known as 
'the Feast of Pots’. Op this day the departed were 'specially 
invited to arise from their tombs and to enter the houses of 
their living kinsfolk’. 'Hie ritual closed with the sending away 
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of the ancestral ghosts. Hie whole of this ritual, in the 
opinion of Famell, was in existence before the eleventh 
century B.c. Here Sve have then a glimpse revealed of Attic 
beliefs of the days before Homer*. In this ritual Famell rightly 
finds no hint of worship properly so-called. Ihere is neither 
any prayer to the dead, nor are blessings sought for. The 
belief that must be necessarily taken to underlie the ritual 
is that the spirits of the departed continued a kind of existence, 
and depended for it on food and sustenance offered by the 
living. It demonstrates the existence of a desire in the sur¬ 
viving kin to minister to the needs of the spirits; and 
‘periodically to invite them to a loving reunion with their old 
household^ Fear and affection were both mingled in the 
tendance of the dead from the earliest times, the emotion of 
fear getting stronger in the post-Homerlc period. 

In Farneli’s opinion there U sufficient proof in the Homeric 
poems of the prevalence of the belief in .the survival of the 
soul after death. The nearest kinsmen of the Hellenic tribes, 
the Thraco-Phrygians, show the same belief even perhaps 
earlier, i,e>, from the second millennium. Taking the Homeric 
poems as a whole he thinks thst only on a superiicUl view one 
would be inclined to conclude that no ivorehip was offered to 
the departed spirits. The recently departed soul Is regarded 
as a frail unsubstantial thing and the Homeric ghost is rather 
pathetic. There is a passage in the Odyssey which testifies to 
some regular ceremony connected with the worship of the 
departed s^ts.** We must conclude from this that Hearn 
and Bum erred In denying the existence of all belief In an- 
cestor^ult in Homeric socie^. And we must seek the explana¬ 
tion of the comparative silence of Homer about ancestors, tl^eir 
tombs and the tendance in the peculiar features of the He of 
migratory tribes. It appears to us that Gilbert Murray has 
already offered that explanation. He observes: ‘But the men 
of the Migrations had left their fathers’ graves behind them. 
The ghosts whom they ought to have fed and cared for were 
waiting in the old lands helpless, with parched lips, staring 
through the dark earth that lay before them. And in the new 
lands where now they trod, they were surrounded by strange 
graves where lay not their own fathers, but the fathers of the 
men they had wronged and slain, ghosts who hated them.’^^ 
Having seen that there was some kind of tendance fer the 
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dead even in Homeric society let us now pursue the course of 
ancestor-v/orahlp in its developed form. Indeed, Famell tells 
us that some form of ancestor*cult was of indefimte antiquity 
in Greece.^ Schrader's opinion that poneis included the spirits 
of three ascendants is not supported. We have already seen 
the nature of one of the rituals connected with the dead. 
Herodotus mentions that these annual sacrifices to tiie dead 
were called genesia from which name it is Inferred that they 
were offered on the birthday of the deceased. Among the 
libations were those of wine, oil, milk, honey mixed with water 
or milk, which were poured on the ground. ‘Elaboiate 
banquets were sometimes prepared, burnt in honour of the 
dead, and buried in a trench.'^ To turn from the annual 
ritual to what was done at the funeral of a person we may 
notice the feast held on the third day after the funeral. It 
was held in the house of the departed; and the living and 
the dead were believed to be feasting together, with the spirit 
of the dead as the host on the occasion. There was another 
feast with aimilai belief held on the thirteenth day after 
death. 

For the understanding of the anceator-cult the Athenian cult 
of the tritopatores Is of singular interest. We have seen that 
Otto Schrader takes the term to mean 'great-grandfathers’ and 
thus tries to establiah the identity of the Greek ancestor-cult 
with the Indian cult of the manes. He also states that 
ancestors were propitiated at the time of marriage. This 
observation is greatly misleading. Ha makes it mainly on the 
authority of Photius, a Greek writer of the ninth century ap. 
Even Photius, it appears, did not state that an offering to the 
ancestors was universal, as we can infer from Famell's state¬ 
ment that such an offering was 'sometimes included in the 
marriage ceremonies'. Further the ancestors to whom the 
offering was sometimes made are named tritopatorea, whom 
Famell describes as 'the fictitious ancestors of the gene or 
klnship-groups’. Unfortunately, Famell in the same work at 
another place renders tritopatores by 'great-grandfathers'. 
Writing about the phratria and the bond of kinship, or sup¬ 
posed descent from a common ancestor, of phratorea, he 
8U£^rts the theory of common descent by pointing out that 
'some of the Attic phratries had their own special cult of the 
tritopatoraa, ''the great-grandfathers’”. In his later work, 
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about the tritopatores FameU remetks; 'Their name clearly 
reveals them as “fathers of the third degree back", and thus 
bears the stamp of primitiveness upon it, for, the “third degree" 
was an early expression of an indefinite remoteness of ancestral 
afBnity.’ There is inscription al evidence that each Attic 
phratry aacrihced to its own (ntopatorea, 'as a vague group of 
the fathers of the kindred'. Though Photiua in the ninth 
century AJ>. mentions offerings made to ancestors on the 
occasion of marriage, the only early authority for the pre* 
valence of this practice is a passage in the Choephoroi of 
Aeschylus (hith century b.c.). In that passage Electro 'vows 
to the spirit of Agamemnon that she will bring him libations 
from her inhehtance on the occasion of her marriage*. 
HesycbiuB (fifth century An.) telb us that by the classic 
period the tritopatores had already developed into the spirits 
of the winds and were worshipped as the fertilizing winds. 

Liddeh Scott and Jones, in their Gretk-Englith Lexicon 
render tritopatcr by ^great-grandfather*, but trltopoteres by 
‘ancestors* and critopatores by ‘divinities worshipped at 
Athens’. Ibey quote with disapproval the interpretation put 
on the word tnfopatores by Farnell and the lexicographers. 
From the afore«mentioned history of the concept before us, 
we may confidently conclude that tritoparotorci could not 
have signified great-grandfathers but must have meant remote 
ancestors.** 

As for the custom of making an offering to ancestors as a 
part of the marriage ceremcmles, Famell in his later writing 
holds that the offestngs were generally made on the occasion 
and interprets that practice as implying the idea that ‘the 
ancestral spirits fostered the life of each new generation’. 
Such an idea may imply the belief that the soul of .an ancestor 
is reborn in the family. And the existence of such a belief 
is rendered probable by the prevalence of the custom of 
naming a new-born child after its deceased grandfather.*^ We 
have already noticed that accounts of marriage-rites given by 
a number of writers mention deities like Zeus and others in 
connexion with marriage. 

We have seen that Aeschylus* reference to offerings on 
marriage has in view only the deceased father of the bride or 
bridegroom. According to Zimmem** every phretor, even in 
the fifth-century Athenian life, had to offer a wedding sacrifice 
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in the presence ot the phratores, evidently at the centre of the 
phratria. U is probable that the ancestor meant in the wedding 
sacrihce was only the deceased father or grandfather in the 
domestic rite, and the remote ancestors in that of the phratria. 

Plato, who in his Lows stresses the importance of honouring 
one’s father and grandfather while living, does not mention 
either tvorship of the ancestors or their connexion with mar> 
riage and generation. Says Plato: ‘He who honours his kindred, 
and reveres those who share in the same Gods and ere of the 
same blood and family, may fairly expect that the Gods who 
pT4sid4 oner generation will be propitioui to him, and will 
gvicken his seed.’ His exhortation regarding marriage, too, 
does not refer to any needs of ancestors. He says: ‘Let this 
then be our exhortation concerning marriage, and let us 
remember what was said before—that a man should cling to 
immortality, and leave behind him children’s children to be 
the servants of God in his place for ever.'** 

We may conclude from this survey of religious tendance of 
the dead and of ancestor-cult that some kind of tendance of 
the dead can be discerned among the Greeks from even before 
the tenth century B.c. And there Is indirect evidence that it 
was growing into actual worship of the dead from the eighth 
century onwards. Early legislators were busy trying to repress 
excess and extravagance in funeral caresionles. Reformers 
strove to tone down the habit of worship of the dead. By the 
fifth and fourth century b.c. rites for the recently dead had 
become fairly simple; and their connexion with marriage and 
procreation, if there was any, had become tenuous. 

The tendance or worship offered was to ‘ancestors* in 
genera], who would appear to be the ancestors of not only 
one dikes but of many related oikoi, in short, of a phratria. 
Each otkos probably added to the bat of the common ancestors 
only one specific ancestor, namely, the recently^deceascd 
owner of the household. The tritapatores were not the great- 
grandfathers of this oikos or that oikos, but the ancestors in 
general of he related oikoi, that is of a phratria. Only a 
hypothesis like this explains the fact that the ancestors are 
mentioned in general without specification. Offerings are 
nowhere mentioned as having been made to one’s specific 
grandfather or to one’s specific great-grandfather. Nor was 
kinship tried to be derived through the possession of the same 
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specific ancestors but was based on common ancestors in 
general. The onlp feature connected with ancestor-cult that 
seems to go against this hypothesis is the surmise made Irom 
the name of the annual ritual of the dead, genem. It is 
surmised that the annual worship or sacri£ce was offered on 
the birthday of the ancestors. But this surmise ia neither 
supported by contemporary ritualistic evidence nor Is it 
deduclble from the practice. If there were more ancestors than 
one and if the worship was offered on the birthday of each then 
there would have been many annual sacrificea and on different 
days of the year. We must conclude, therefore, that the annual 
day or period for the worship of the ancestors was only con¬ 
ventionally luted and had no connexion with the birthday of 
any specific ancestor. General ancestors, i.e. ancestors that 
were common to the gens or phratry, were also the remote 
ancestors of an individual oihos. This type of ancestor^ult 
tended to bring together the individual oilcos into the larger 
union of the phrotric. In the matter of ancestor-cult then, 
there was hardly any separation of interest; or rather, the 
separation of interest having centered round only the recently- 
deceased owner of the household, the common interest was so 
predominant that the ancestor-worship to be offered by the 
otfetA and that to be offered by the phratores tended largely 
to be common to both. We should like to stress in support of 
our conclusion the thesis of Famell that the larger religion of 
the Greek state was but an extension of the family religion 
and was interwoven with it.^' 
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Chapter viz 


IN GREEK CULTURE —11 

W B HAVE incidentally referred to adoption in connexion with 
the description of ancestor-cult. Now we shall have to study 
it in detail to see what light it throws on Greek kinship. 
A man could adopt a son either in person or in bis testament, 
if he had no male offspring. On adoption the adopted child 
was transferred to his adoptive father. He inherited the 
property and performed the rites of the household of his 
adoptive father. He was registered as his son but had not to 
adopt his name. On adoption he lost all the rights that he had 
on his natural father hut retained those on his mother. Only 
an Athenian oltisen could be adopted. Even females could be 
adopted, especially by testament.^ As to who could be adopted 
evidence from actual practice left to us does not seem to 
prescribe any limit. We find from Isaeua (fourth century b.c.) 
that one man adopted his sister’s son, and another, hia brother.^ 
We have already seen some examples, recorded in early liters- 
ture, of persons being nurtured by their mother's father and 
even succeeding to bis property in case the mother was the 
only daughter of the grandfather. 

It seems that a brotherUss girl occupied a special position 
as the heiress of her father's property from early times and 
was called epikleros. Ihough a woman could not be the head 
of a family, nor conduct the family-rites, the brotherless girl 
could almost do so as she might bear a son who was entitled 
to do so. In such s case the property was intended to pass to 
her son, the grandson of her father. It is here that Solon 
introduced a limited power of testation in the law of property 
through the legal fiction of adoption. It became the practice 
for the son of an heiress to be adopted into his maternal 
grandfather’s house to become his son in point of law. It is 
interesting to notice that while in ordinary adoption the 
adopted son was not required to adopt the name of his adoptive 
father, in the case of the son of an heiress it was otherwise; 
for he generally took the name of his maternal grandfather. 
Hearn, however, opines that in such cases there was no formal 
adoption but only a stipulation at the time of the marriage 
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of the daughter that the son of the carriage, or one of its 
sons, should belong to the dau^ter’s father. He observes; 
‘So common was this custom at Athens that a special name 
(thupatridouA) was used to express the relationship.’ 

Demosthenes records an interesting case of claims to the 
property of one Hagnias. One Eubulides contested the claim 
with one Macartatus. The father of Macartatus was a second 
cousin to Hagnias, while the mother’s lather of Eubulides wa.<t 
a hrst cousin to Hagnias. Eubulides contended that as the son 
of the daughter he was the son in effect of bis maternal grand¬ 
father, who was a ffrst cousin to Hagnias, and thus was the 
ffrst cousin’s son of Hagnias, whereas Macartatus was tho 
second cousin's son of Hagnias. Eubulides, thercfcra, being 
the nearer relative, pressed his claim to the property of 
Hagnias. Here what wa want to draw attention to is not the 
peculiarities of the law of iidieritance and succession but the 
fact that Eubulides based his contention on his claim as the 
son of his maternal grandfather. This brings into clearest 
relief the then prevailing attitude towards a daughter's son. 
An only daughter’s son, thugattidoitt, was as good as a son.’ 

In Greek as in Roman law the institution of property was 
so closely connected with cultua that the former could not 
be acquired without obligations in respect of the latter nor 
could cultus be undertaken without a share in the former. 
It was imperative that the family or oileos should not be 
extinct. The family property and family cult were, therefore, 
conceived as forming together a whole, which was to be kept 
stable in tha hands of successive generations of male repre- 
sentahves. To achieve this it appears that family in its 
extended form as genos was made the basis for rights of 
property and succession. 

At Athens succession went according to stocks. A man’s 
lineal descendants, i.e. his own stock was entitled to the 
deceased’s property first, the males having precedence over 
the females. The deceased’s sons shared equally. 'Sometimes 
the SODS lived on the joint, undivided property, sometimes 
they divided the money and possessed the other inheritance 
in common.’ Sisters had no claims to a share but only to a 
suitable marriage portion. On faQure of sons and their issue, 
daughters and daughters’ children succeeded, taking per 
strtpcs. Iliare seems to have been no limit to the succession 
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in th^ descending line/ As against this opinion it must be 
pointed out that in the discussion of cases of succession and 
inheritance Athenian lawyers did not illustrate the cases with 
further descendants than grandsons. Secondly, as we shall 
see presently, a great-grandson of a common ancestor might 
succeed to the estate of a grandson of that ancestor but two 
great-grandsons of a common great-grandfather could not suc¬ 
ceed to each othar. Thirdly, the Code of Gortyn in Crete specU 
hcally mentioned, in the lines of descendants, great grand¬ 
children as entitled to succeed to the property of the deceased. 
Under these circumstances we think that in Athenian society 
the proper view of the furthest limit of succession in the direct 
descending line is that though it was not precise, yet in all 
probability it did not extend further then the grandson. 

Right of representation existed. This means that a son on 
his birth acquired a right in his father’s property or inheri¬ 
tance. The grandsons of a deceased thus divided the in¬ 
heritance per stripes and not par capita. They were entitled 
to claim their share of their grandfather's property, if their 
fathers had predeceased their grandfather, with their father's 
brother. The principle of representation was so firmly 
established that it worked successfully against another deep- 
rooted idea whereby a brother superseded a sister. Thus ii 
a deceased person had a granddaughter by one son and a 
grandson by another, both the granddaughter and the grandson 
shared equally. However strong the ides of a son’s right to 
a share in the property of his father might have been, it 
nevertheless was not strong enough to establish his right of 
demanding partition via-d-vts the father. We have already 
noticed the case of Pericles* son and how he could not create, 
during his father's lifetime, any encumbrance on his father's 
property. 

The second stock was formed by the descendants of the 
father of the deceased. In thtit case we are told exactly where 
the downward Inheritance stopped. 'Ihus brothers and 
brothers’ children, children of a deceased brother taking the 
share of their father, succeeded. Failing them, sisters and 
sisters’ children came in under the same principle of repre¬ 
sentation. 

The third stock was formed by the descendants of the grand¬ 
father (father’s father) of the deceased. Uncles, cousins and 
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cousms’ children ceme in first, failing whom aunts and their 
l&sue succeeded. Males and their issue were preferred to 
females and their issue. Thus one's agnatic mab first cousin’s 
son excluded the daughter of an uncle and the grandson of an 
aunt, her daughter. 

If the above stocks did not have a relative up to and in¬ 
clusive of the degree of cousinship once removed, then tlie 
inheritance passed to the collaterals and the descendants of the 
deceased’s. mother up to the same degree of relationship, 
namely, cou^nship once removed.^ 

The circle of relatives formed by first cousins once removed 
was known as anchUtiia, which as we have seen was also the 
limit of kinship for principal prosecutors in a blood-feud. 
Woodhouse observes: ^e downwards and outwards limit, 
which was also the limit of anchisteia, was given by the 
deceased's first cousins once removed, l.e. children of his first 
cousins. That is to say, ultimately any great-grandson could 
claim as heir-at-law to succeed any grandson of a common 
ancestor; with respect to that inheritance a new succession 
began at this point so that second cousins, as such, had no 
claim upon one another's estate, but each found his heir, 
failing a son, in the circle of his own anchisteia.' Anchieteia, 
accordingly, 'did not embrace sons or grandsons but meant 
those who succeed, on failure of linear heirs, and must there¬ 
fore prove their title'. This kin-unit marked the limits of 
direct inheritance in cases of intestacy, the agnates taking 
procedence over the cognates. According to Hesychlus 
the distant relatives were called chtrcstai as opposed to 
anchistela.^ 

Older wnters on the subject, eager to prove unity of Indo* 
European culture and perhaps beguiled by the vague phrases 
of the times, compared the various groups of kin operative 
among the Greeks and those among the Hindus and established 
their identity. It is necessary to examine these supposed 
identities or correspondences in order that we may be able 
to attach specific and appropriate meanings and extent to the 
various named groups of kin among the Greeks. 

Coulanges based his idea of Greek kinship on Plato’s 
remarks and conMdered it to mean 'the community of the 
same domestic gods’. He supported his contention by tbe 
remarks of Demosthenes. Coulanges observes: Two men 
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could themselves relatives when they had the gam^ gods, 
the same sacred iire and the same funeral repast.’ In this 
connexion be refers to the distinction drawn by Hindu writers 
between sapxndaa and samanodaloie,'’ 

Hearn tells us that in the speeches of the Attic orators near 
relatives are usually anchieteis as opposed to eppeneta. Some¬ 
times the terms so contrasted are suggtntis and pennetai. On 
the authority of Pollux (second century aj>.) he regards the 
pennetai as the members of a panes, who were also called 
homopelolctas, not because they were related by birth but 
because of their festal assembly. He gives reasons why the 
term homopalalctes should be taken to mean ’those who offer 
the same milk, and not those who are nourished by the same 
milk*. He takes the term homopalsktea to correspond to the 
Sanskritic tamanodakas. Thus according to Ketm the terms 
anchisteis and tu^eneie are more or less coterminous and 
stand for the inner circle of kin as opposed to eppeneis, 
pennetai, and KomogcUkUs which represent the outer circle 
coterminous with the penes. He draws our attention to the 
distinction made by the Hindu lawgiver Menu between 
sapindos, or ’persons connected through the cake*» and i 0 .man» 
odcka$, or ’persons connected through libations of water’. He 
too misrepresents the limits of scpindo and tamanedaka as 
be seen from the following quotation: *A1I those persons 
are Scpindcs who have a common great'grandfather or other 
nearer ascendant, that is, second cousins and all nearer 
relatives. All those persons ere Sewmodakes who have a 
common great-great-grandfather, or other more remote 
ascendant, that is, third cou^ns and all more distant relatives. 
In the former case, the common ancestor who marks the limit 
ia the father’s grandfather. In the latter case, it is grand¬ 
father’s grandfather.' Later in the book he gives a different 
interpretation of samcnodeleas: The ssmanodakos end with 
the fourteenth degree. That degree means that the relatives 
were fifth cousins, and descended from a common third grand* 
father.’ ’Thus Hearn looks upon samanodakos as the descen¬ 
dants of a common sixth ancestor.* 

The common sixth ancestor is reached as the head of the 
third upward unit of three generations each. The first unit 
of three generations is given by the ego, his father and the 
* For the eerrect interpretation see supra, pp, 70*3. 
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fath«r’s father. Hie second wit is given by the fatbei*s 
father, his father and grandfather. The third unit is formed 
by the grandfather's grandfather or the second grandfather, 
bis father and grandfather, who Is the third grandfather. This 
arrangement of kin and the utmost extent of samancdakas 
given by it led Hearn to seek for further evidence in Greek 
life and literature to establish a complete identity between 
the Greek and Hindu units of kin. He found this evidence 
in what he calls the law of Three Descents. The old Greek 
nobility was known as Eupatrides. He telU us that *a 
Eupatride was e man who could show his grandfather’s grand¬ 
father’. Candidates for a particular office had to establish 
that their grandfathers were Eupatrides. Thus candidates for 
that office had to show not only their grandfather, but the 
latter’s grandfather’s grandfather as well, i.e. one’s sixth 
ascendant or the third grandfather. He further points out that 
the Greeks had 'the remarkable word vrigoi\ia\ which indicates 
the recognition of the lew of Three Descents. Though the 
great orators and poets used the word trigonia generally in a 
figurative sense, he thinks that the evidence of that word to 
prove the existence of the rule of Three Descents is not 
weakened. To support his contention about the existence of 
the unit of seven generations as a kin-group in ancient Greece 
he invokes Pleto’s remarks that the Athenian aristocrats took 
pride in the enumeration of seven ancestors.^ 

Jevons tells us that failing one's descendants, one’s property 
passed to the members of the joint undivided femily of one’s 
father. Consequently property descended to the ego’s ’father’s 
descendants to the third degree’, that is, to his brother, his 
brother's son or his brother’s grandson. This circle of relatives 
was known as orgeones at Athens and as homokapoi in Crete. 
Failing the orgeones the Greek assumed that as the deceased 
would have been a member of the undivided family of bis 
grandfather his property would descend to his grandfather's 
'descendants to the third degree’. Ihe circle of these relatives 
was known at Athens as homogahktes, the limit of the near 
kin according to Greek ideas. He observes: ’At Athens the 
orgtonn were a man’s descendants to the third degree; and 
tngonic or the Triple Descent has left traces elsewhere in 
AtUc law.’ It is clear that Jevons recognizes the application 
of the rule of Three Descents in the recognition of the unity 
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<d thr«e generations. In the view of Jevons hoTnogalaktts 
would appear to he equated with aTtohiateis. And onohiataia 
according to him extended, like the Saxon maeg, only to first 
cousins. Jevozis further identifies orgeonea with the sapindoe, 
‘Sfipinda$ were those persons of male sex who united in ofier- 
Ing a funeral oblation (a cake) to the deceased House-Father; 
and who continued in Aryan times, and in India do continue 
to this present day, in what modem Anglo-Indian lawyers call 
a Joint Undivided family, If one of these sapindos in his turn 
died, his share in the Joint property and his acquests went 
''to the nearest sajrinda after him*', that is in the first instance 
to his brother, and then to his nephew, provided always that 
tha property did not pass further than the third degree from 
the deceased House-Father, ie. did not pais further than his 
brother's grandson. Manu expressly says, "For three ancestors 
is the funeral cake ordained".' Having equated orpaottei 
with sapindns he equates homopalaktas with soTmmodahos. 
And he explains the latter term as 'the descendants of his 
grandfather, to the third degree. And tha descendants of his 
.grandfather to tha third degree are his uncle, hla cousin and 
his cousin's son'. He observes, "They are called samanodokoa, 
offerer's of a Joint libation, because when the House-Father 
dies they Join In offering a libation at his funeral. In Athens 
they were called hornopoloktss. because the Joint libation was 
—not, as among the Hindus, water but—milk.’* It is evident 
that Jevoni* account is much more erroneous than that of 
Hearn. 

Leaving aside the correspondences that are tried to be 
established by tha above scholars between Hindu kin-units 
and Greek kin-units as erroneous, we shall concern ourselves 
here principally with the Greek kin-units and their limits. 
At the outset it must be pointed out that the limit of 
ssTnonodnka relationship set down by Jevons is on all counts 
too narrow. It does not therefore mean that the limit of the 
Greek kin-cirde, which according to Jevons, corresponded to 
the Hindu circle of scmanodakas, is not correct. As a matter 
of fact, the error that has entered in Jevons’ reckoning of the 
Hindu kin-unit of samanadaka is due to his acceptance of its 
identity with the Greek kin-group of Komopohiktes. The 
proper procedure is to try to fix the limits of various kin- 
groups recognized in Greek life and literature and then to 
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institute comparison with Kuidu kin^groups, whose limits are 
^miJariy independently established. 

We shall start with the term hornogahikUt. Liddel, Scntt 
and Jones in their Greek^English Lexiem give the meaning 
o£ this term as ‘persons suckled with the same milk: hence 
foster-brothers or -sisters: hence, like pennetai, clansmen* 
tribesmen*. The earliest reference they quote for this word ia 
from Aristotle’s writings. And this is the meaning generally 
given to this word by most of the writers. Famell accepts 
the same meaning.* As we have noticed* it was Hearn who 
proposed and supported by arguments another meaning* ‘those 
who offer the same milk\ Jevons accepted the interpretation. 
Hearn was perhaps led to that interpretation by his acceptance 
of the parallel between iamanodakas and hcmogaiakUt^ The 
difference in terminology corresponded in his opinion to the 
difference in the material offered as libation to the ancestors 
among the Hindus and the Greeks respectively. As both Heim 
and Jevons observe, whereas tha Greeks offered milk as 
libation to the ancestors, Hindus satisfied themselves with 
water. W. Warde Fowler, while commenting on the text of 
Aristotle, where he speaks of the inhabitants of a kome 
as being homogalaktes, says ‘the mesning of this word 
[Homogclaktes] is open to doubt. It may be taken as '‘suckled 
with the same milk", or "offering a common libation". 
Newman does not notice the latter interpretation’.^^ We may 
conclude that the term horwgalakUt, whatever the extent of 
the kin-group denoted by it, meant a kin-group* members of 
which were related to one another because they offered 
libations to a common ancestor or to common ancestors. 

Smith takes homogalaktes to mean gennstoi on the authority 
of Pollux (sacond century A.n.) and points out that the circle 
denoted by it includes the paidon paides, ‘children’s children*, 
all collateral descendants. On this interpretation he takes the 
term home in the text of Aristotle* referred to above, to mean 
genes, because the members of a kome are described in 
Aristotle's passage as being homopaioJetea.^^ In another place 
he observes: ‘During the democracy, and probably at an 
earlier period, there was the distinction noticed above between 
pennetai and fiomopalaktea, true members of the gens and 
orpeones, members of the cidt*. Homogalaktes were thus 
gennetai in their relationship to one another through ancestor- 
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cult. The statement of Pollux that at Athens the gervnetai 
were QOt necessarily related to one another must be taken to 
refer to the fact that the Greeks had lost the common gentile 
name. The relationship of the pennetot or the members of a 
gens should have been ordinarily indicated by their having a 
common name as in Rome. In Greece, however, the gentile 
name seems to have been not very common. The unity of 
a gens or a genot, became manifest in Greece through its 
common rites and its encesiral god or hero. Smith further 
observes: ‘The reason why religious communis always re¬ 
mained in Greece the mein test of the membership of a gens 
was that the common gentile name, which in Rome was the 
original test of penttlitaa, was not borne along with the in^ 
dividual name by the Greeks. The bond of union between 
the gennetai was thus almost exclusively common reli^ous 
ancescry, and U is to this source that other characteristics 
which distinguish the more prominent gentet in Greece may 
be traced. Community of religious ancestry gave rise to com¬ 
munity of worship and the importance of the ancestry and 
worship detemuned the importance of the gens'.^’ We can 
thus see why the relationship of tiie genneeai wes alternatively 
conveyed through the term homogclaktss. 

Homogaiaktes is thus the wider of the two kin-drclesi 
onchisteis and homogalakUt. Jevons designates the narrower 
kin-circle by the term orgeones. One's descendants to the third 
degree as well as one's father's descendants to the third degree 
are represented as having been included within the circle of 
orgsones. Smith has clearly indicated that the org^onts repre¬ 
sented the outermost circle of kin, Le., those 'who shared only 
in some of the sacred rites of the gens'. Phrotores, It would 
appear, were distinguished into two classes: (1) gennetci, and 
(2) orgsonee. Those phratoree were gennetat whose common 
descent was believed in, who participated not only in the 
common cult of the phratry, the worship of Apollo Patroos and 
Zeus Heikeios, but also in the special rites of their gene. 
On the other hand, the orgeones were those ■phratores who 
only perticipated in the common cult of the phratry.’* It is 
clear from tbi«s that orgeones represented the wider circle of 
kin ftnd not a circle narrower than the hopiogabiktes as Jevons 
believed. We may quote here Zimmern’s remarks which, 
though we do not agree with them wholly, support oui con- 
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teation that orgeonts represented an outer circle of kin. 
Zimznem sajs:^* Toti tow&rde the close o£ the mediaeval 
period, when our scanty evidence begins, we find the brother¬ 
hoods cozisisting, no longer of ^'brothers”, as their nanio 
implies, but of what 'Wilamowitz calls first- and second-class 
members. The first-class members, out of whom alone the 
chiefs and priests of the tribe are selected, are known as 
gennetai (clansmen) or HcmopaloJetes (foster sons)» the othera 
as orgeoncs (worshippers)/ 

Jevons tells us that the kin-group which was designated 
orgeortss at Athens was called homokapoi in Crete. Liddel', 
Scott and Jones, in their lexicon give 'mess-mates’ as the 
meaning of the term homolo^oi. Hearn tells us that the term 
orgeones implies the recognition of kinship being based on 
the community of eating and drinking.^° Schrader, too, haa 
drawn our attention to the existence of the term homokapoi 
as well as the expression hemosipuoi^* Liddel, Scott and 
Jones give ‘mess-mates’ as the meaning of the latter term too. 
The earliest references to these two words occur in the writ¬ 
ings of the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. If the connexion 
between the term orgeones and the terms honokapoi and 
homosipuot is correct, then In view of the fact that the term 
orgeones really denoted the phratores in their aspect of com¬ 
mon worshippers, the terms homokapoi and homosipuoi must 
be taken to mean the same class in their convivial aspect. 
Thus homokapoi meant those pKratores who joined in the com¬ 
mon feast of the phratry. We can see the reason why the 
phratoras were designated as the homohapoi. In the festival 
of the dpaturia, as noticed earlier, the phratorss expected and 
gave dinner to one another. Fittingly could the comrades in 
rites, who celebrated their comradeship by eating and drinking 
together, be called Fiomokapoi or homosipuot or oTgeone$. 

The circle of kin narrower than that of the homogalakt^i 
was denoted by the term arushisteU. As Smith has observed, 
‘Within the dxcle of the gennetai who regarded themselves as 
connected by blood we have the inner circle of the ancliisteie 
who were obviously so connected.' We have seen that the 
onchisCeis ended with one’s cousin’s children. And we have 
contended that in the direct line the anchiateis ended with 
children’s children. The aTichisteis it would appear were some¬ 
times d^ignated by the term suggenaia, ‘kinsmen where the 
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blood descent could be proved’. Smith on the authority ot 
Demosthenes regarding the kin'Circles of an ancient Greek* 
observes: 'He had first suggeneis, kin^en where the blood 
descent could be proved: gennetai, where the common descent 
was believed, but could not be proved; and phratoree, where 
relationship was merely that of religious unity carrying with 
it certain natural rights and obligations between the members 
called by this name.’ But the application of the term sugg^neis 
was not so definite throughout Greek history. Herodotus and 
Isaeus, for example, use the word ^ equivalent to 

gennetai and distinguished from 

Now we can conveniently follow the account of the law of 
inheritance and succession. When the ancbieteta or the narrow 
circle of relatives was exhausted the succession to the property 
went according to the relative degree of proximity on the 
father^s side- That is, the inheritance passed to one of the 
gennetai who was nearest related to the deceased. It seems 
that the lineal ascendants of a deceased were not entitled to 
inherit his property. Thus neither the father nor the grand¬ 
father but the uncle might inherit.*^ 

The Code of Gortyn in Crete, which in its extant form is 
believed to he not earlier than the fifth century b.c. and yet 
is considered to be based on much older law, is a little more 
explicit in the matter of the law of inheritance than other 
Greek laws. It is stated therein that if a person died intestate, 
his children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren succeeded 
him. Failing these lineal descendants, his brothers, their 
children and grandchildren came in as the second group of 
successors. Thereafter followed his sisters, their children and 
grandchildren. After these came an indistinct group of more 
distant relations.'* 

Two very important points in law deserve our special 
attention. First, as regards one’s lineal descendants one’s 
property could be inherited by one's great-grandchildren. 
Ihe of the third descendant generation were clearly 

recognized. Second, that on failure of the lineal descendants, 
the stock of the father came in, wherein also the rights of the 
third descendant generation are clearly recognized; but the 
father is not entitled to inherit Third, that on the failure of 
the father’s stock no further stock, that of the grandfather for 
example, is mentioned as entitled to inheritance. 
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It seems ftiat the family remained jomt and undivided as 
long as the father lived. It was after the father’s demise that 
family property coiOd be divided- But already before the be- 
rinmng of the ^h century B,c., recognition of self-acquired 
property had come to be established. The acquests ot a son 
were under his control and protected from the corpcraUon of 
the family represented by his father. On thd other 
son could not pledge anything belonging to the family. The 
most significant of all Solon's laws was the one that granted 
testamentary freedom- Zunmem remarks that Athenians were 
thenceforward allowed to leave their money as they liked, 
inside the clan or out, ‘ii there are no legitunale male hems*. 
Woodhouse represents this right as limited. He says: 'If the 
party making his testament be absolutely childless, he may 
set aside one tenth part of his acquired possessions fox the 
purposes of legacies to any persons he pleases.**® 

PfeuU, or tribe, and phrotm were very ancient divisions of 
Greek society- We leam from the Iliad that warriors of old 
times fought, marshaUed in their phule and phratric. The later 
organkation of Greek society into tribe (phule), phratxy 
(phTftCnn) and dan (penes) can be traced in Homer. At 
Athens each tribe was divided into three divisions called 
phratria, each of which was further divided into thirty groups 
called genos. It is instrucUve to note that even in Homeric 
society phratry was perhaps the most important grouping. In 
the Iliad as outcaste is described as ‘one who belongs to no 
phratry’.*^ 

Describing the relation between various kin-groupings of 
the Greeks, Bum observes: 'The heads of several otJeoi, which 
were groui^ together in the perios and the phretria, certainly 
Diet together periodically, in classical Athens, for business that 
concerned them all—chiefly the common worship of the Ali¬ 
ces, ors, and the vote on the admission of new members, the 
legitimate children of the old, to the Roll of the jVateras.'** 
They also entertained one another and admitted the leptimate 
children of the pbratores to ibe phratry. Whereas the 
pbratores distinctly figured as the co-prosecutors in the case 
of a homicide in the law of Dracon, they did not figure any¬ 
where in the law of inheritance and succession. Yet phratry 
as a division for social and religious purposes survived the 
refoims of Cleisthenes (e. 550 B.c,). A citiaen who was net 
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bom AS e citizen l^ut who was newly admitted to the rights 
of citizenship was assigned to a phratrta, though he could not 
boast of a genos. In connexion we should like to drew 
atten-ion to the fact that in Homeric society among the 
avengers of a homicide figured the etai as well as the phratcres. 
The association of the phratcres and the etai in the function 
of avenging blood is significant. It not merely foreshadows 
hut actually presupposes the projection of biological kinship 
on the social plane. We know that the religion of the larger 
unit of the State was an extension of the religion of the 
smaller unit, the oikos. The biological kinship which subsists 
be.ween blood rela^ves was, it would appear, from very early 
times made the pattern for the discharge cf functions of a 
wider unit. It is significant that the . wider unit was called 
phratrui or ‘brotherhood’, and its members phratore? or 
‘brothers’. The social grouping of the phratna, whose cement¬ 
ing bond was common worship, must have been in ori^ an 
extension of the family. The larger social integration was 
thus achieved in terms of or in extexision of, the biological 
kinship. 

It may be objected that it was the genos, and not the 
phratria, which was the extension of the otkoe. There is 
however, no evidence to show that it was so. Unlike the 
Romans the Greeks did not attach the Gentile name; and 
when phrotm came to possess a common cult and a common 
festival, which was an occasion for great conviviality, and 
when it attained the position of having a register of its 
members which served the purpose of the register of the 
genos, the genes became a shadowy unit and the pennetai a 
kin-unit of shadowy function, namely, the offering of a libation 
to common ancestors. The progress of trade and industry 
during about a century and a half since Hesiod’s time had led 
to such differential possession of wealth by the different gene 
that it was inevitable that status had come to be reckoned 
by wealth instead of by birth, a process which was stressed 
by Solon’s innovation and furthered by Cleis dienes' legislation. 
The reckoning of sUtus by wealth naturally eclipsed the signi¬ 
ficance of genos which was a social unit based on birth. 
Phratrta, on the other hand, maintained its importance. That 
is why Plato lays down that the names of the living members 
of the phrotm and the archona of the phretna be inscribed 
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on a whited wall Oeisthenes in his sweeping reforms oaJcu- 
bted to loosen the tie of kinship and to strengthen that of 
territorial contiguity thought it wise not to supersede the 
phratria.®^ 

The second circle of kin and one narrower than that of the 
phratores is that of the genn^tdi. We have established the 
identity of the genrutai and the homogalaktes. Genuetoi were 
the members of a penos. A numher of gtne were celebrated 
from of old for certain specific activities. Some of them had 
important priestly functionsj others had other kinds of duties 
and privileges; some even practised certain crafts hereditarily. 
Whatever the original functions and whatever the privileges 
the gene retained, the bond of union between the various 
members of a genos was tendance of the common ancestors. 
Hardly is there any other function of kinship in which the 
genmtai figure. We are informed that the individual groups 
of related oikei had common places for the interment of their 
dead. So exclusive was this privilege that the Attic orators 
constantly used the fact of the claimant’s father being buried 
in a particular tomb as evidence in support of his claim for 
admission to a genos. And Demosthenes asks, ‘where is the 
man who will allow persons having no connexion with the 
family to he placed in the ancestral tomb?’*^ The pciiTietdi 
were therefore connected among themselves by the bond of 
tendance of the commoo ancestors; and that is the reason why 
the term pennetai generally figures es the equivalent of 
homogalaktes, 

The third circle of kin, which we have discussed a number 
of times so far, and which from the point of view of functions 
of kin is perhaps the most important, is anchisteis. As we 
have seen, the anchisteis in the direct line included three 
generations, and in the collateral line, the children of first 
cousins. They were the persons who were entitled to inherit 
in succession an intestate estate in Greece. In Crete, as we 
have seen, the Gortynian Code carried the intestate succession 
to the third descendant, i.e, to great-grandsons. Anchisteie 
were the people who were specifically charged with the duty 
of blood-revenge. Whoever took the estate took also the 
family rites and attended to the tendance of the deceased. 

Shall we identify ancktsieis with oikia? The temptation to 
do so is great. As we have seen Smith contrasts aTickisteta 
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with gennetai on the ground that in the case of the formetr 
the exact relationship can be demonstrated while in the latter 
relationship is on^ a matter of belief. He also contrasts the 
oikia with the gsnos, the former being described as the nar¬ 
rower and the latter the wider family circle. Nevertheless It 
would be wrong to identify anchisteie with oi^ in as much 
as there are significant differences in the status and functions 
of the oikia and the ancMsCeis. 

As regards blood-revenge, though the anchisteis are a nar¬ 
rower circle and of greater importance than the circle of 
phratores, yet there is a still narrower circle of kin, which 
we have considered to he the narrowest circle in the matter 
of blood-revenge, and which was the primary unit, on the 
members of which fell the obligation, in the first instance, of 
initiating the process of revenge. From the earliest times, 
namely, the Homeric society, of which we have knowledge, 
the duty of avenging blood lay on father, son, grandson, and 
brother of the slain. The duty of revenge devolved on other 
relatives only secondarily. In the matter of inheritance there 
was a great distincUon between a son and grandson on the 
one band, and the other members of anc^isteis group on the 
other. A son or a grandson could not refuse the succession 
hut a brother could. In order to appreciate the distinction 
involved we must remember that a Greek heir had certain 
obUgatloRS laid on him. The heir succeeded to all the claims 
and liabilities of the deceased even though the latter might be 
greater than the value of the assets. In the matter of in¬ 
heritance and succession thus, within the drcle of the 
anckisteia, the status of a son and a grandson is quite speciaL^^ 
We have seen that in the matter of the obligation of blood- 
revenge a man*s father, brothers and sons formed the primary 
group. And they are the persons who are likely to have been 
included in the oifcia, along with the deceased. The oikia 
thus cannot be equated with cTickisfeis. 

We shall now proceed to study what is perhaps the most 
important feature of the circle of kin, anchiateis. We have 
observed* that outside this circle of kin, inheritance want 
unilaterally and agnatically according to proximity of kinship. 
If there existed no relative within this circle of onckiafeis 
entitled to inherit, then the inheritance passed only to those 
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persons who were reUted ihrough the father of the deoeased 
Withia the circle of anchiiteis on the other hand cognatic and 
hilateral kinship was recognized, though females, and those 
related through them, were deferred to males, and those 
related through them. Even haU-blood through the mothw 
was entitled to inherit if within the degree of the anchisteia, 
when within the circle on the father's side appropriate 
relatives did not exUt In the matter of blood-revenge, on 
the other hand, as we have seen, only unilateral and agnatic 
Idnship counted. 

The ancient Greeks were very particular in seeing that the 
continuity of an oikoe was ensured. We have seen that when 
a person left only a daughter her son took the name and 
continued the oifcos of his mother^s father. Bum thinks that 
in early times it was the genos which took over the proper^ 
and continued the rites of an oikcs if it could not be con¬ 
tinued for lack of male descendant or for lack of a daughter. 

If we accept Bum’s view of the position of the genos ins-d-vis 
a failing oifcos it is possible to think that the circle of AfichisUis 
with its cognatic and bilateral recognition was an innovation 
made during those times when the property laws of Greece 
were being Uberalized with a view to securing greater freedom 
of individual disposal. Solon was, as stated earlier, the first 
who introduced in the property law some kind of power of 
testamentation under certain circumstances, Traditional rights 
of the larger unit and the natural desire of individuals for 
freedom of disposal do not go together. When the traditional 
lights of the larger unit were beii^ curtailed, the claims of 
cognatic and bilateral kinship came to be recognized at the 
cost of the rights of the larger unit If this reasoning be 
granted, recognition of bilateral and cognatic kinship in the 
matter of inheritance will have to be admiited to be a late 
phenomenon, to be dated not earlier than the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. 

It is necessary, therefore, to examine the contention that the 
anchisteis with its bilateral arid cognatic recognition of kinship 
was a circle of kin recognized only m the later history of 
ancient Greece. To start with, let us reiterate that even in 
early literature some of the heroes are represented as having 
been nurtured by their mothers’ fathers or to have succeeded 
to their thrones. There b no evidence that the circle of flft- 
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cht^et4 was a late innovation. Woodhouse observes: ‘ “Whe¬ 
ther we look at the rights of succession or at the duties of the 
bloodieud» or at the honours owed to the dead, we discover 
on all sides that the anchisteia was not a conception that could 
be extended indefiritely.” It is an archaic classification, one 
of the oldest facts o£ Greek social organization, perhaps de¬ 
signed to apply not originally to the transmission of property, 
but to distinctions or religious obligations towards the dead, 
and community in blood-vengeance.'*’ We have to infer that 
the conception of the anchisteia was a very old one. 

Is then the cognatic element in the conception of the an- 
chisfeis btei? We can hope to throw some light on this ques¬ 
tion by examining some of the early praciices of the Greeks. 
We have seen that the system of naming prevalent amongst 
them was entirely based on the otJeos. The continuity of an 
crikos, therefore, could be ensured, in default of male lineal 
descendants, by securing a person who would take up the 
name. We have seen that if a person had a daughter her son 
was expected and required to do this- We have also seen that 
about the fifth century b.c. people could adopt their sister’s 
son. They could even adopt the wife's brother. The bride’s 
mother carried the nup.ial fire to the bridegroom’s place and 
this became the family fire for the new pair. In the Draconian 
Jaw of homicide a deceased person’s male relative by marriage 
figured among his avengers. All this indicates such a thorough 
recognition of bilateralism that it mmt he looked upon as of 
fairly ancient rather than of late origin. 

As regards the claim that in early society penos occupied a 
stronger position in respect of the property of an oikos, there 
is no solid evidence in its favour. Let us look at sonae of the 
facts which have been narrated above in the proper places. 
First of all, it must be pointed out that marriage was not 
required to be outside the penos. Marriage did not necessarily 
' take the property of an oifcos out of its penos into another. 
Some of the early heroes married even their son’s widows. 
Some of them seduced and then married t h ei r brothers' wives. 
Others married their brothers’ widows. Later, loo, marriage 
continued to be arranged between close relatives. An elder 
brother offered his daughter in marriage to his younger 
brother who was living as a member of his household. From 
early times throughout Greek history marriage between near 
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relatives seems to Iiave been common- This practice is gene¬ 
rally accounted for by the hypothesis that it was necessitated 
by the requirements of the property Uws which were d«igned 
to keep the property of an oifcos within it We see that the 
Creeks were a close-marrying people. Marriage practice cen¬ 
tred very much round the oikos and not the It is in 

keeping with this fundamental trait of Greek bfe that Plato 
in his Uu^s lays down that the only daughter of a person 
must be married to certain relatives in order that the ^o- 
petty of the oikos may he kept within it. He says, If a 
man dies without makii^ a will, and leaves behind him 
daughters, let his brother, being the son of the same father 
or of the same mother, having no lot (a piece of land), marry 
the daughter and have the lot of the dead man. And if he 
have no brother, but only a brother’s son in like manner, let 
them marry, if they be of a suiuble age; and if there be not 
even a brother’s son, but only the son of a sister, let them 
do likewise, and so in the fourth degree, if there be only the 
tesUtor’s father’s brother, or in the fifth degree, fa^er s 
brother’s son, or in a sixth degree, the child of his father s 
sister’" We must conclude that an effort was made to secure 
the continuity of the oikos, le. of its name, iU property »d 
its rites, through the agency not of the penos hut of a fairly 
narrow csircle of kin, the anckisteis, reckoned bilaterally, when 
it was in danger of failing through lack of lineal descendants. 

The last circle of kin whose nature and limits we have to 
discuss is the oikio. We have indicated, in our discussion of 
the law of property, that for purposes of inheritance and 
succession the majority of the Greeks recognized the unity 
of three generations: ego, son, grandson. In Crete the unity 
recognized was that of four generations: ego, son, grandson, 
great^andson. In the law of hlood-revenge in Greece the 
duty devolved on father, son and grandson of the slain. This 
would suggest that in the matter of blood-revenge the Greeks 
recognized the unity of four generations. But such a suggestion 
should not be taken as a sound inference. The duty of hlood- 
revenge would naturally tend to be laid on those who were 
capable of discharging it Thus while it is laid on the father, 
tRe grandfather is not mentioned at all, as perhaps too old. 
It is significant to note also that the great-grandson of the 
skin is not mentioned. We must conclude therefore that the 
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evidence from the duty of blood-revenge cannot be used to 
ascertain the extent of the oifcto. And oifeia in the matter of 
inheritance represented a unit of three generations in a large 
part of Greece, and one of four in Crete. 

It does not follow that the persons composing the otJcto 
necessarily lived together as members of one household. We 
have seen that the plan of the Greek house contemplated ac¬ 
commodating only a single couple- In the Iliad and other 
early literature where joint households of three generations 
are referred to there is scant reference to the pattern of be¬ 
haviour with respect to the brother-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
father-in-law, uncle, etc- Even the best and most highly 
developed example of the patriarchal family in the Iliad, 
namely, the household of Priam, contains only three genera¬ 
tions. Ihe older sons have their separate homes near the 
palace of the father. It is noteworthy that in Homeric poetry 
the term aneprios, ‘cousin’, occtnrs only five times, with httle 
Stress cn the relationship- Though Achilles bear 

that relationship to each other the poet never speaks of that 
tie between them.** We have also seen the m^tal practice 
of some of the heroes, and in the later laws. It was incom¬ 
patible with the existence of a joint household- The examples 
of some brothers living together did not imply that their wives 
also were members of the joint household, because, in the 
case quoted, only one brother was married- Such a ^cture 
of the Greek oiJcos must be conridered to distinguish it very 
clearly from the picture of the early Indian joint family. 

Writers on the subject, in their comparison of the Greek 
household with the Indian joint family, were misled by certain 
misinterpretations, which we have made clear before. The 
Greek household was joint in estate more than in anything 
else. The son could not force a partition of the family property 
against the father. The family as a working unit, it appears, 
was confined to two generations, namely, a man and his 
children. In early times the married sons stayed with or near 
their parents- In later times, they hved away from them. The 
picture of the Greek family is thus midway between the pricture 
of the Indian joint family and that of the nuclear family of 
modem Europe. 
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Chapter viii 


IN LATIN CULTURE —I 

Amohg the Ajident Romans the two kin-groups promi¬ 
nently mentioned are the iarailia and the pens. 

Gens, the larger of the two groups, had no definite limits, 
All the members of a pens were supposed to he descended from 
one common anc^tor. Of the two principal classes of popu¬ 
lation in ancient Rome, the Patricians and the Plebeians, only 
the former were properly members of gentes. Among some of 
the most ancient and famous gentes may be mentioned the 
Aemilta, the Clnudta, the Cornelia, the Fobia, the Julia, the 
Monlitt and the Voleria. Many of these gerues had branches 
bearing a separate name in addition to the gentile one. They 
were evidently named after the most dislinguished members 
of the gens. 

In the Aemilia gens we have the surnames, for example, of 
Mamerdnus, Paulus, Regillus; in the Claudia gens we come 
across only Claudius and Nero, while the Cornelia gens fur¬ 
nishes more than a doaen names, some of which like Scipio 
and Sulla are very famous. The Fabia gene-nso famous and 
prominent in Roman history of the Republican period that 
three of the brothers belonging to it are said to have carried 
off considships successively for seven years from 485 B.c.^ad 
three principal families named Ambistus, Maximus and Vibu- 
lanus. Of the iWanlta gens we may mention only Torquatus. 
The Caesar family of the Julia gens overshadows all others. 
Of the Voleria gens the Flaccus and Publicola families may 
be singled out for mention. The first man to be sumameJ 
Publicola was elected consul in the first year of the Republic^ 

509 B.c> ^ 

While many gentes thus branched off into separate fanimes, 
gentes like the Marcion and the Lucretia never seem to hav^ 
had more than a su^e line. And in the case of some other 
gentes like the ComeKa and the Claudia names of sul^sectiona 
appear after a long unbroken succession. The Claudia, whose 
founder was consul in 495 B.C., remained united the longest. 
As Coulanges observes, The Clcudii remained a long time 
united in a single family, and all bore the surname of Sabinua 
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or ofEegiileasis. a ^ of theii [torritoridj ori^. WefoUow 
tBom for sever, gerrerations without seeing any branches f^- 
od in this faioily although it had become v«y nt^erous. I 
was only in the eighth generation in the hme of the tet 
Punic war, that we see three branches ^ 

three surnames which became hereditary "“t “ “ 

from evidence like this that Coulanges arrived at fte ex¬ 
clusion that 'the sens was not an associatmn of families, but 

8^«a show hereditary trails of abihty and 
temperament Thus, members of the CUudvi 9^ 
throughout noted for their pride and haughtoe«. Th« ^ 
^ed the laws and hated the plebeians’ Profe^r Wr gM 
has remarked upon the persistence of types among the 
and the MetaUii. He observes. ‘A perasten^t trueness » t^e 
is one of the most strikii^ features in the character of the old 

Homan aristocracy. The Claudians, for example, all X''® 

trS, an arrogant self-will and disdain pc^n- 
lar opinion combined with certain literary end^'^hc al¬ 
ludes not too common among their nation • - • • dharacter 

of the MeteUii may he summed up in one word, srrovitos, a 
word which in Latin is ofthn used as a poUte synonym for 
stupidity. The MeteUii supplied to the State for COTtunM a 
contouous succession of conservaUve politicians, admmistra- 

tors and generals.’* , , 

The fotmder of the Oauaen pens is known to 
Attus or Attius Clausus, who settled in Rome ah^t 504 8;°- 
From all this it U clear that a pens was origmally a family. 
But soon many of the gentes grew so much and had so rn^y 
iiidividusls distinguished for one quality or °ther that 
there came to be within each gens a number of branches or 
families. Gens when we know it well in Roman history appears 
as the wider kin-unit and jamUia the smaller one. 

The gensVas a group of individuals who, if dieix descent 
were traced far enough upwards, would have met in a commra 
ancestor. Common descent, therefore, which was more be- 
Ueved in than could he actually traced, was one txe binding 
the gentiles together. In most cases we are told that, at the 
period of Roman history which first furnishes us with som^ 
information about social life, it would have been impossible 
to establish the common descent of most of the gentiles. 
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Th« second bond of union was piovided by tbe common 
name which aU the gentiles, ‘memUrs of a gen^, bore in 
common. Of the three names which each Roman patrician 
had, one was taken from the gens. The gentile name always 
ended in 'ius'; and if the contention about the gens being 
originally a family is true, it was originally, in all probability, 
a patronymic. The gentile name was called nomen, ‘name’, 
per excellence. Of the two other names, which an individual 
bore, one was his individual name, given to him on the ninth 
day after his birth and called pre-7M>men. The individual or 
personal names were very often peculiar to genies and even 
to famiUd, only certain names being common in a parUcular 
sens or a familw. The third name by which an individual was 
distinguished was called cogTwmen, and is generally translated 
as surname, being the name of the famUy.* The origin of these 
family names is believed to have been some peculiariy, bodily 
or mental, of some individual Somehmes the family name 
originated from a place or a people. Some authorities beheve 
that the general use of cognomina cannot be dated further 
back than Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome, 57S-534 b,c. 
As a legal form, in laws and decrees, it was enjoined first in 
Sulla’s time, beginning of the first century b.c. Thus G- Julius 
Caesar meant Gains of the Julia gens and of the Caesar fomilm. 
Q. Fabius Quintus denoted the inavidual Quintus who was 
of the Fafcia gens, and Quintus family, or under the pfltrio 
potestM of Quintus. Not infrequently a fourth name commemo¬ 
rating some triumph or denoting some dignity was added.® 
Here we need only stress that aspect of the custom of naming 
and knowing an individual whereby of the four relationships’ 
which the ancient Romans conceived of, three were specified 
in the name, namely, the individual, the famUy, and the gens. 
Only the relationship of the State did not figure in it. 

In the case of females, a little later than in the case of 
males, to her personal name was added a name either of the 
family of her father or that of her mother- Roman dames did 
not change their name and gens after marriage. The mother 
of the Gracchi, for instance, aways remained a Cornelia. livia, 
the third wife of Augustus, was Uvia till she was adopted, 

■ fc the srades on Bomen worthies given In the Encyo^ofiia 
Britonnico the noUce is given under the first lett« td the famuy neme, 
and the fourth name, to be noticed below, is celled the eumwne. 
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evidently by the will of Augustus, into the Julia gens, where¬ 
after she came to be known as JuUa AugiMta, _ 

In a large number oi cases of adoption, the adopted per^ 
changing his original names adopted those of his 
toh^dding his original gentile name in an adjectival tern. 
Thus when Gains Octavius was adopted 
Caesar, who was the brother of his mother s mother, he b^ame 
G. Julius Caesar Ootavianus. In a few oases the additional 
epithet was derived from the name of the famflta. 

Cie genale name, which was the name jxir ercelience, which 
was not changed by a woman on marriage, and which was 
changed yet retained by a person on adopUon, was thus a 
prominent mark of unity and of common desert, whether the 
common descent couH or could not be established. 

The other outward token of unity of the gentJes was the 
common sacra, ‘rites’. The maintenance of the 
sacrifices common to the gens was looked upon as ^ activity 
of extreme importance. It was believed that r£ the Sf^cid 
sacra died out, the community would lose the favour cd the 
divinity to which they catered. It was, on the ^a, 

rather immaterial if the rites of a family passed out cd it They 
could have been maintained by other gentiles. But if the 
socra oi the gens could not be secured in their 
they would be lost for ever. The reversionary rights rf im 
beritance which originaly belonged to the gens are considered 
to have been the direct consequence of the desire to see that 
the gentile sacro did not die out Bights of pro^rty and 
inheritance were closely connected wSh the duty m respect 
of the sacra. In certain cases of change of gens the mdavidual 
80 seeking a change was declared to have no claim to partici¬ 
pation in the sflcro of h» original gens. In cases of adoption 
from one gens to another, the pontiHces were required to 
inquire how the continuity of the aocro was to be mamtamed. 
lutes of some of the gffnUs were quite peculiar to themselves 
and special worships were in their charge. Thus the gens 
Jnlia was in charge of the worship of Apollo, and the gene 
Nautie that of Minerva- The rites of gens were so exclusive 
to Its members that no stranger could he admitted to them and 
if a stranger had assisted at the sacrifice, it would have been 
looked upon as gross impiety. Even so late as the time of 
acero we find him twitting his personal enemy who had 
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abandoned his gens, thus: 'Why do you expose the religion 
ol the Claudian gens to the risk of being extinct through your 
fault?' In 390 B.c. when the Gauls bad besieged Rome, one 
of the Fabii went calmly out of the city and crossed the enemy 
camp to reach the altar of his gens where he had to offer the 
customary sacrifice. Another Fabius during the second Punic 
war quietly left the command of his army in the bands of an 
imprudent fellow because he had to go to Home to ofier the 
annual sacrifice of his gens. 

The gentile sacrti were annually held at stated periods and 
the expenses were defrayed either from joint property or from 
joint contributions. Hearn tells us that the objects of worship 
were the founder of the gens and his successors, and 'perhaps 
also some divinity or hero that had been adopted as a patron 
saint’. The altar was formed by the tomb ox sepulchnun which 
was common to the gem. This tomb would appear to have 
been to the gens what the hearth was to the household. Hearn 
thinks that it was the abode of the gentile Lores. The con¬ 
nexion of these rites is expressly stated sometimes. Thus 
Dionysius thought them to be the worship of the daemons of 
their forefathers- This clan worship was specifically known 
as sacra gentilicia.^ 

Whatever the gentile sa^a originally were, whatever their 
cemenUng force when they were vital, they belonged only to 
the patrician genUs and as these latter gradually died out the 
sacTO too disappeared- Gaius (second century a.d.) writes 
about the gentile rites being obsolete in his day. An eminent 
lawyer of the first century b.c., Mucius Scaevola, while defin¬ 
ing gentiles, does not refer to the sacra genttlicia, which had 
even by then decayed. Jesse Benedict Carter makes it quite 
clear that the relationship of an individual to his clan or gens 
‘sank so soon into insignificance that our knowledge of the 
sacra gentHicia is extremely scanty and the subject need not 
trouble us here*. It is because of this that W. Warde Fowler 
in his book. The Religious Experience oj the Reman People, 
bas a chapter on the religion of the family but has hardly 
anything to offer on the gentile aocra.^^ 

In Lares to the gens, Hearn seem to have read 

too much into the ancestor-worship of the Romans. As we 
shall have occarion to point out later, ancestor-worship was 
focussed in the family and not in the gens. We shall also see 
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th&t the calezidar festivals of the Caristia, the Feralia» the 
Lemuria, and the Parentalia were all celebrated by the 
members of the family and not of the gene. We must, there¬ 
fore, conclude that the nature of the gentile sacra, whatever 
it mgiht have been in the hoary past, was no longer such, by 
the time of Republican Rome, as to be a bond of union among 
the gentiles. The rights of certain gentes to conduct, or to be 
custodians of, certain worships must be looked upon as the 
share of the prates in the spoils of the State, as of the nature 
of privileges due to their patrician importance. 

Another token of gentile solidarity was the right of the pmr 
to succeed to the property of a gentile under certain circum¬ 
stances, and to act as guardian of the widows and orphans 
of the gentiles. In the Roman law of the Regal period, imme¬ 
diately after the descendants of a deceased, the gCTia came in 
as a successor to his property. On the death of a paterfamilioa 
minor males and all females had to be placed tmder the 
guardianship of tutors. In th><i period testamentary appoint¬ 
ment of tutors was probably not known. The office devolved 
upon the gens of the paterfamilias, Whether in this capacity 
the gens acted as a corporate body through a standing council 
or delegated the duties to some one of its members is not 
properly known. The laws of the Twelve Tables (450 s.C.) 
introduced the agnates as successors to the property of a 
deceased in between his descendants and the gens. As we 
shall see later, the newly-creatdd right of the agnatic kinsmen 
was so circumscribed that the right of succession of the gens 
was not thereby rendered insignificant or nominal. As regards 
tutory or guardianship the laws did not contain any express 
authority for testamentary appointment of guardians, yet on 
interpretation, such an action soon came to be justified. In 
the absence of testamentary appointment the nearest male 
agnates of proper age were to be tutors or guardians. The 
ri^t of the gentiles to inherit in the last resort lasted upto 
the end of the Republic. By the time of Gaius it had become 
extinct.** 

That the gens, some time in the early history of the Romans, 
had a corporate existence is deducible from a number of 
traces that are seen in the later laws and practices. Possibly 
tbe gentiles collectively owned land, and from time to time 
allotted lands to new constituent families. Though blood* 
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revenge is very indistinct in Kegal Bome» earlier the duty of 
avenging the death of a kUiaman and later of prosecuting the 
murderer, as well as of the right of appeal against capital 
sentence, devolved on the gcTis. About private vengeance 
Mnirhead observes: *lt must still have been an admitted right 
of the pens or kinsmen of a murdered man In the days of 
Numa; otherwise we should not have had that law of his 
providing that where a homicide was due to misadventure, 
the offering to them of a ram should stay their bands/ 
Coulanges narrates the incident of Appius Claudius, the 
Decdmvir (45D 6.c.)> appearing in the defence of one Claudius, 
who was his personal enemy, when he was threatened with 
death. He implored people in his favour and at the same 
time made it clear that he did this *not on account of any 
afiection which he bore the accused but as a duty’. We read 
of the Claudii repudiating the prenomen of Lucius, 'because 
two of its bearers had been convicted of theft and murder 
respectively’, and of the Mantis renouncing the prenomen of 
Marcus/* We have seen that certain worships were entrusted 
to certain pentes. The custody and conduct of such worship 
must have implied some standing arrangement in such pens. 
We may conclude that there were to be found traces in the 
social and religious life of Rome of the Regal and Republican 
periods which reflected the earlier existence of some kind 
of corporate life of the pens. 

In the matter of adoption the person to be adopted could 
be from the pens of the adopter or from another pens. It was 
thus not necessary that the adopter and the adopted, should 
belong to the same pens. 

The Romans like many other peoples of antiquity did not 
like the idea of their family and its sacra becoming extinct 
f^nA themselves being uncared for in their tombs through the 
lack of a contlnuator. When a marriage proved either im* 
fruitful or had no male Issue, they had created devices where* 
by theix future and the continuity of their families could be 
guaranteed. Leunspach tells us that Ttome did not recognize 
the practice of begetting successors vicariously by calling in 
a Idnsman or stranger to cohabit with a wife, or by marriage 
of the widow with the kinsmen of a husband who had died 
childless, devices common to other Aryan and non-Aryan 
races’. ’Hie alternatives current in Rome were either that 
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the person adopted some young man, or his own relaUve 
through females, as his son. The Utter course was u^aUy 
followed in the Regal period and onwards. L. Crassus adopted 
his daughter's son, L. Licinius Crassus Sdi^o. Octevius was 
adopted by Julius Caesar, who was the brother of the mother's 
mother of Octavius. As we shall see later a daughter’s son, 
when adopted, retained some of his obligations to his natural 
family Augustus had adopted his sister's son, M. Marcellua, 
hut the latter died early- Pliny, the Younger, after the death 
of his father, was adopted by his mother’s brother Pliny, the 
Elder. P. Comelius Scipio Africanus adopted a son of L. 
Aemilius Pauius and thus his own mother’s brother.*^ 

Hearn thinks that the drcle of the copnatio, which set the 
limit of forbidden degrees in the later Republican period, 
might have replaced the gena in the matter. He points out 
that the names of the known Roman matrons show that their 
gentile name was different from the gentile name of their 
husbands; and warns against the danger of concluding from 
such evidence that in early Rome marriage was outside the 
flCTw. Yet he observes that 'in the absence of better evidence 
it ought, until it is rebutted, to have some weight’. And he 
quotes as direct evidence the statement of Plutarch that the 
Romans did not marry women of their own blood or their 
kinswomen.^® Here is a marriage of 160 b.c. It was between 
P. Comelius Scipio Nasica Corculum and the daughter of 
P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus Major who was the father’s 
brother’s son of P. Comelius Scipio Nasica, the father of P- 
Coroelius Scipio Nasica Corculum. Agnatic second cousins, 
who therefore belonged to the same family and the pens, 
married each other. Even in the Regal period our later authori¬ 
ties state that for a patrician Roman the essential condition 
of a lawful marriage was that his wife should not be one of 
his sobrinal circle, i.e. must not be related to him within the 
seventh degree. Second cousins, who were related according 
to Roman computation in the sixth degree, could not marry 
There is no distinction between agnatic and cognatic degrees 
of relationship. We must interpret the law therefore to lay 
down that any relative beyond second cousin could be married, 
whether related agnatically or cognatically. Identity of pens 
by itself could not have been a bar to marriage. We must 
conclude that in Roman marriage, pens was no consideration 
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either iu the Regal or in the Republican period. Warde 
Fowler has rightly observed that of exogamy ‘there was no 
trace in historical Rome’. His further observation that ‘mar¬ 
riage was originally within the limits of the gens', however, 
is unsupported by any evidence.*’ 

It is not improbable that Warde Fowler’s observation is 
really an inference from the old Roman law of marriage 
whereby the property of a woman passed under the power of 
her husband. A propertied woman of one gens marrying a 
man from another gens would oarry the property of the gens 
which belonged to her into another gens, which was a serious 
matter for the gens. Livy narrates the case of Fecenia Hispala 
who was permitted ‘to have control of her property and marry 
without the gsTts' as a reward for a certain service rendered 
by her,’* Hence the conclusion that originally marriage out¬ 
side the gens was beset with difficulties can be much more 
legitimate than Warde Fowler’s view that it had to take place 
within the gens. 

We may conclude that in Regal and Republican Rome, gens 
was not a serious consideration, in marriage. Marriage could 
be contracted within the gens just as well as outside it, 

We see that on the whole the Roman gens even in the Regal 
period (753-510 b.c.) was hardly an active oi^aniaation, and 
that by the Republican period <509-50 b.c.) H had become 
almost shadowy, A large number of old gentes disappeared 
altogether. Sacra gentilicia, whatever they were originally, 
were no longer distinctive. The gentile name remained the 
one visible mark of gentile unity and the only trace of the 
past gentile solidarity. Warde Fowler’s description of the gens 
pictures the true state of affairs; ‘All members of a c lan (gens) 
had the same same and were believed to descend fr om a 
common ancestor’.** 

Turning from the gens to the ‘family’, we shall 

begin with the observation of J. B. Carter that 'our soiarces 
for a knowledge of the history of the family and of family 
worship in Rome are relatively scarce when compared with 
our sources for the history of the State and of the State 
religion'.*® 

Warde Fowler looking upon the gentes as some form of 
village-community and as survivals thereof observes: They 
survived into the Ufa of the State, and even to the very end 
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of it, because the Ues of kinship and religion could not be 
dissolved among them, and were strong enough to hold them 
firmly together under the new order of things; and they 
remain, as we shall see, as a powerful conservative influence, 
holding back the State from a too rapid development as a 
new organism, and, as it were, keeping it continually in mind 
of the rock from which it had been hewn.’*‘ In a later work, 
he speaks of the gens as ‘the one essential kin-division of the 
Latin stock when it settled in I^tium and all through Roman 
history, it contmucs so as a permanent entity, though families 
may die*. The fomilid he conceives as an economic unit, 
‘developed out of the gens which is a unit cf kin and a little 
more’. The life of the family, being based only on the needs 
and perils of the present had no concern with the thought of 
the past or the future; for ‘what had been and what was to 
come it could look to the gen$ to which it owed its existence*. 
Yet the gens was net of much practical use; and an artificial 
union of families known as Regus was called into existence.*® 
In the opinion of Warde Fowler the gens continued to play 
an important role not only in the political life of Rome but 
also in the social life as a kin-organisation and as the centre 
of ancestor-worship. But as we have already seen the sacra 
genttlicta had decayed very early. J. B. Carter commenting 
on the decline of the clan idea states that the situation thus 
created made the State the cmly rival of the family, ‘a rivalry 
which was chiefly theoretical rather than real’. The same 
writer further observes in the same connexion: ‘The family 
occupied a uni^jue place in the make-up of early Homan 
sodety’.** Launspach is even more emphatic. *1116 ancient 
gentile organization was indeed, at the birth of Rome, already 
moribund, but the narrower family circle which supplanted 
it long continued to exist for many purposes as a State within 
the State’. And this was as it should be. For mere kinsman- 
ship without many rights and duties or mutualities, and 
devoid of an active common cult, cannot preserve the vigour 
of gentile associations. We must also remember that many of 
the old gentes had already perished in numerous wars by the 
lime Servlus (578-5S4 9.C.) , the sixth king of Rome, made mi¬ 
litary service compulsory upon all landholders. Warde Fowler 
speaks of Patrician families having died in the war resulting 
f^m the Gallic invasion of 390 b.c. By 300 b.c. there b further 
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evidence o! Patrician families struggling just to keep them¬ 
selves going. Plutarch states that as the result of the 
Hannibalic war the flower of the Roman nobility was destroy¬ 
ed. By the time of the praetor’s legislation there were ’few 
families that could boast a descent so pure and accurately 
kaown as to satisfy the requisites of gentflitos’. During the 
Empire, ancient and noble families had decreased to such an 
extent as to cause a complete alteration in the fashion of the 
Images of supposed ancestors to be kept in the house.^ 

For ail important purposes we must, therefore, consider the 
gentile organization as being thrown into the background by 
the Roman conception of the jamilia. 

We shall start with the picture of the familia as presented 
by Warde Fowler. The Roman he thinks, was a 

section of the pens 'comprising the living descendants of a 
living ancestor, whether of two, three or even four.genera¬ 
tions'. *This union clearly visible to mortal eye, and realizable 
in everyday work settles together in one house, tends its owii 
cattle and sheep, cultivates its own land with the help of such 
dependants as it owns, slave or other, and is known by the 
word famiUa, This famous word, so far as we know does not 
contain the idea of kinship, at any rate as its leading connota¬ 
tion; it is inseparable from the idea of land settlement and is 
therefore essentially the house itself, with the persons liv ing 
in it free or servile, and with their land and other property, 
all governed and administered by the paterfamibas, the master 
of the household, who is always the oldest living male an¬ 
cestor’. The religion of the familia was thus of a practical 
utility and not one of Idnship expressed in worship of some 
common ancestor. The familia ‘had no common ancestor who 
could be the object of worship, except that of the gens from 
which it had sprung’.*® 

Many years before, Hearn remarking on the hopelessly 
ambiguous nature of the word familia, and trying to ascertain 
the nature of the unity of the Roman household, opined that 
’the practical object at which ii aimed was the regular and 
proper performance of the sacra, i.e., of the worship peculiar 
to the Household’; and the theory on which it rested ’was the 
paramount and continuous obligation of ancestral worship’. 
The household was not the result of either birth or natural 
affection but of reli^on and authority. The familia, or oognoflo 
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as it was laUr called, was distinguished from the and in 
one sense it included all the agnates. Sui feereies were dis- 
linguished from the offnati. The latter were counted upto the 
sixth degree, i.e., ‘they included all the male descendants of 
a common great-grandfather’. Hearn compares the Latin term 
confarret with the Sanskrit term sapindus. The limit of gentile 
kinship, in his view, included six generaUons of ascendants and 
six generations of descendants. He observes: "There is thus 
some apparent diversity as to the precise point at which the 
gentiles begin. There is a simil ar discrepancy as to the precise 
point at which they end. Generally, six degrees of lineal ascent 
were counted, i.e., the last recognized collateral relation was 

the fifth cousin_ In the Roman law the six generations, 

both upwards and downwards, are clearly marked, and have 
their appropriate names.... Beyond Ae Tritavus Roman 
lawyers, declined to proceed. All the ancestors beyond him 
were included under the general term Majorca; end all the 
descendants b^wid the Trinepos or third grandson were 
classed as Posteriorea.’** 

Jevons, loo, thought that the Roman family was very much 
like the Hindu joint family. The heirs-at-Uw of the laws of 
Twelve Tables (450 B.C,) were ‘precisely those relatives who 
belonged, or might at some time have belonged, to the same 
joint undivided family as the deceased. It is worthwhile to 
note that at different times a man might belong to four 
diSerent joint undivided families,’ namely, that of his great¬ 
grandfather, of bis grandfather, of his father and finally, of 
his own.^ 

Launspach thinks that in the Roman father’s household 
‘married sons and grandsons with their families continued to 
reside under one roof during the simpler ages’. Muirhead 
adds to this group even ‘remoter descendants related through 
males’.** 

Georgia Le£ngwell depicting the Roman life as presented 
by Plautus (first quarter of the second century b.c.) and 
Terence (first half the second century b.c.) tells us that the 
Roman familia included ‘the husband and wife, their sons and 
unmarried daughters, the wives and children of their married 
sons, the slaves, and the household gods’. The term famiUa 
Itself is joined in formal expressions with domut as 
famiUaque.^ 
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C. W. Westrup, pouiting out the coimexion of the Loitm 
term familia with the Sanskrit term dhcman —and thia U 
linguistically sound as Jiliua is cognate with dhcrtEe<—thinks 
that the fundamental sense of jarMlia is ‘that which belongs 
to the house, “the house-community”, first materially, that 
which econoEoically conditions its continued existence, its 
maintenance, Le. the house property, then with the slave. 
famui, as the probable connecting link, the free household'. He 
further points out that Sanskrit ktuumha and the Old Ger¬ 
manic Mtoiski originally denoted ‘household’. He thinks that 
even in prehistoric times the Homans had the custom whereby 
the sons and the son’s sons on marriage founded their own 
households. ’The joint undivided family was split up into 
individual families comprising only the parents and their 
children. But legally the development was essentially differ¬ 
ent Though forming separate households, the Roman sons’ 
families (and sons’ sons’ families) did not in historic times 
form independent families in civil law. But in conjunction 
with the father’s family (and grandfather’s family) they still 
legally constituted only one undivided family with the father 
(or grandfather) as the paterfamilias.’^^ 

Without subscribing to any of the views regarding the 
nature of the foundation or the extent of the jamilia briefly 
stated above, we may start with a consideration of the Roman 
domus, ‘house’, as very intimately connected with Roman 
jamilia. And it is domus that is cognate with Sanskrit dhaman, 
as Greek oikos is with Sanskrit okos; both dhaman and okas 
meaning house. 

The earliest Italian house was nothing more than a round 
wigwam which would appear to have been the type imitated 
by the earliest Homans. But during historical times the plan 
of the house was throughout rectangular. In Its simplest form 
it consisted of a single room or hall called the atrium. Here 
was located the hearth as well as the seat of Vesta. Here also 
the family passed its life. The hearth became sacred hearth 
and a centre of family worship. Vesta was the spirit of the 
fire and was given an offering after the midday meaL Vesta 
was thus ‘Che central point of the whole worship, the spiritual 
embodiment of the physical welfare of the family’. Behind 
the hearth were receptacles for panates, 'gods of the stores’, 
and for lares fomiltares, ‘gods of property and hotne’. There 
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was another divine mhabitant almost as important as 
these. And that was the Genius of the paterfaTmiias or the 
head of the family. He was glorified as the continuator of 
the family. 

In a house at Pompeii a curious wall painting was dis¬ 
covered. It represents the GeniuSi which, in the o^nions of 
professors W. S. Fox and T. G. Tucker, is 'presumably the 
head of the household in human form*. There are the two 
larea similarly painted in human form dancing, with a drinking 
hom and a pail in hand. Below them is a serpent approaching 
an altar to devour the offerings placed thereon. Both the 
writers consider the snake to he the master of the house 
In that peculiar guise. It is much better to identify the snake 
with the spirit of ancestors. We have seen how in a Greek 
sculpture, very commonly interpreted to represent ancestors 
and their worship by their living descendants, a snake is shown 
standing behind the ancestral couple. A serpent represented 
ancestors among some of the Slavonic peoples. In view of 
these parallels the snake in this painting is best interpreted 
as standing for the spirit of ancestors. This interpretation 
obviates an awkwardness. The interpretation of Tucker and 
ethers implies a repititious representation of the living head of 
the household. In the interpretation suggested by us this is 
avoided. As for the Genius, Tucker thinks that it stands for ‘the 
power presiding over the vitality and health and well-being' 
of the master of the house. 

There also stood against the back wall the nuptial bed, leclua 
^enialis. This was the bed to which the newly-married couple 
was led. It was prepared again only when a fresh marriage 
took place. Till then it stood unoccupied. It was also here 
that the mistress of the household sat spinning and superin¬ 
tending the work of the household. Here also sat the patron 
and received his clients.^^ 

The simple house later developed into a huge palatial build¬ 
ing by the addition of a number of rooms on all the sides. 
All the same, the atrium not only remained an important 
feature but became the chief ardutectural beauty of the biuld- 
ing. Two wings called alae, were added to the atrium on its 
two sides, so that it opened into them. Here were placed 
the waxen imoffinea of the ancestors of the house among the 
nobility. The atrium with its aloe thus occupied the place of 
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pride in a Roman house. These images, or waxen masks as 
we may call them, were used to cover the faces of the actors 
who repiesented the ancestors of a deceased person in his 
funeral processioti. Under each bust in the wings there was 
an inscription giving the name and listing the deeds of the 
person represented by it And they were arranged in such a 
way that when lines were drawn on the wall between them 
they formed the family tree. On festive occasions the imoptnes 
were crowned with laureb. The making of these busts and 
carrying them about was such a well-established practice that 
it became a sculptural motive. We have a statue, the Barberini 
statue, carrying in the two hands two busts of ancestors. In 
the case of some of the greatest members of a family, persons, 
for example, for whom the Senate had voted a triumph, the 
frmTTiphatorcs of a family, there were two portraits. While 
their busts stood in the alas, their fuU-siae portraits stood in 
the atrium on the triumphal car. It is worthwhile noticing 
that further up from the atrium as one entered the parlour 
where, in those days of opulence, the master of the house 
transacted his business, on one side of the entrance, there 
often stood on a pedestal the bust of the owner as 'Genius 
of the home’.** 

Schrader, who first doubted the existence of ancestor- 
worship among the Greeks, was sure that it was quite primi> 
live with the Komans.” In a later writing he has tried to 
define further detaib of ancestor-worship among the Romans. 
He quotes a statement from a Latin author that the Romans 
referred to their ancestors as parentes and interprets the word 
to signify ancestors of three generations. He further points 
out that the practice of ancestor-worship falb in the first place 
on the sons, and then on the more distant relatives of the 
deceased. He states that the latter were represented by the 
propincrut sobrmo tervas, ‘the relatives as far as the sobrinus*. 
He further asserts that in primitive times the ‘next of kin’ 
were covered by the conception of the Hindu aapindo-relation- 
ship. They included ‘those persons who had a common father, 
grandfather, great-grandfather, or one of these ancestors, while 
in the case of the I^tin propmqui sobrino tenus, the purely 
agnatic relatives mentioned above were, in the performance 
of the duties of mourning, early joined by cognati and even 
affines. But in any case they must have been ori^nally the 
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gflniA persons to whom belonged, besides the offering of the 
sacriffoe of the dead, th^ tight of inheritance and the ohligatioD 
of blood-revenge. Thus worship of the dead and inheritance 
appear everywhere in closest connesdon with each other.'^ 
Vinogradoff, too, thinks that the ancient Aryan, whether 
Indian, Greek or Boman, 'made sacrihees and offered prayers 
to his grandfather and great-grandfather on the father’s side, 
who had lived and died fay the house hearth, not to those on 
his mother’s side, though these were equally his ancestors.'*^ 

It is clear from the account of the Roman practice of keeping 
the busts of their ancestors that it either tended to commexnO' 
rate most of the ancestors or only those who most 

famous. Eh/ery fresh 'p^erfamUiaa, master of the i theehold, 
did not keep only a limited number of busts, sajn iuose of 
two or three of his immediate ancestors. The di sies, 'the 
good people', an obvious euphemism, were, as J. biHcjarter has 
stated, 'the deified dead en 7nasse\ The same writer observes 
that 'at death each individual was conceived of as losing his 
individuality and becoming immortal merely as a part of the 
great mass of the Di Manes’. ^Vhenever the ancestors returned 
to earth and visited the living members of their family it is 
the manes, en masss, who are mentioned as doing so and not 
speciffcally the immediate ancestors. As a matter of fact, 
Warde Fowler mentions, in substantiation of his contention 
that 'religion lost her chance at Rome as an agent in the 
development of the better side of human nature', the feature 
that 'the spirit of a dead Roman was not thought of as definitely 
individualised; it joined the whole mass of the Manes in some 
dimly conceived abode beneath the earth; there is oo singular 
of the word Manes’. He further tells us that it was not till 
the end of the Republican period that the words di mones 
represented in some sense the spirit of the individual departed. 
On tombstones dating from about the beginning of the 
Christian era the common formula is dis manibus followed by 
a name in the genitive or dative, meaning ^to so-and-so, a 
glorified spliit’.^^ 

There were four festivals which the Romans observed in 
honour of their dead ancestors, namely, the Farmtalia, the 
Femlto, the Coristia and the Lemurta. The ParantaXia was 
celebrated in February, lasting nine days from the ISth to the 
21st, and was generally a joyful occasion. The celebration of 
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the Parentalia presents quite & different picture from that of 
the Lemuria. It is the festival of the di jiarenUs, the making 
of offerings to one’s ancestors. During its celebration every 
family decorated the graves of the ancestors and made offerings 
there. The ninth day of the rites was known as the Feralia. 
On the tenth day fell the CaHstia, the most beautiful of the 
festivals of this series. Ovid describes it ’as a reunion of the 
living members of the family after they have paid their duties 
to the dead.... It was a kind of love-feast of the famaly> and 
gives a momentary glimpse of the gentle side of Eoman family 
life. All quarrels were to he forgotten in a general harmony: 
no guilty or cruel member may be present' In the least and 
the meal the ancestors were supposed to be sharing. The 
Lemuria which was observed in the month of May (11th, 12th 
and 13th), was a festival for the souls of the departed and was 
generally observed by the head of the household. It was not 
a joyful occasion but a dreaded one, the main business of which 
was the laying of the ghost by the father of the family. 'Each 
householder rose in the night, dropped beans from his mouth, 
saying “with these beans I ransom me and mine”, and then 
bade the Tnanes pdf ami, i.e., the di parentum, be gone.’*’ 

The dt manes were believed to be stirring out of their abodes 
on three days in the year, in August, October and November; 
and it seems some kind of offerings were made to propitiate 
them.** 

It ought to be clear from the account of the Homan ideas 
about the di manes and the Roman practices connected with 
their pro^tiation that the ancestors were not conceived of 
individually. Zt is unwarrantable therefore to suggest, as 
Schrader and others have done, that the tendance of the dead 
contemplated three immediate ancestors of the householder. 
This failure to individualize the ancestors and the practice of 
treating them collectively distinguish the Roman form of an* 
cestor*worship markedly from that of the Hindus and approxi* 
mates it to that of the Greeks. 

Having seen the nature of Roman ancestors, their collective 
treatment and lack of individualization, and having ascertained 
the impossibility of getting any enlightenment as regards the 
' extent of the family unit through the deities of the ancestor 
cult, we shall try to approach the question of kin-unity through 
a study of the circle that was entitled or required to offer 
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whatever worship that was due to the di nurnes or to partici¬ 
pate therein. As noted above the person who offered whatever 
kind of worship to the di manes was the head of the family- 
As J. B. Carter remarks, 'the prime duty of the head of the 
family was the regular and scrupulous fulfilment of the an¬ 
cestral sacrifices; and it was also his paramount duty to pro¬ 
vide a successor in the person of a real or adopted son who 
could take up the burden of the sacrifices after he bad laid it 
down at death’.®* If the di maw were collective and if it was 
the duty of each independent household to offer worship to 
them through its head, then it is clear that many a family 
must be offering worship to a number of common ancestors, 
and, in so far as the days on which the worship was to be 
offered were the same for all, no sh^ family could have bo^ 
offered its own wor^p and also participated in the worship 
offered by another related family. 

As we have seen above, Schrader thinks that the sobrinal 
circle of a deceased Roman, agnaUc, cognatic and affineal, 
joined in his worship as an ancestor. The authority for his 
statement is the Roman writer Valerius Maximus of the early 
part of the first century aj)., and also perhaps Ovid, bom in 
43 B.c. Muirhead observes that the annual festival of the 
Caristio, 'at which all the members of a family assembled to 
renew the bonds of goodwill and affection over a common 
repast in presence of the domestic lares', is spoken of by Ovid 
and Valerius Maximus as ‘a reunion of the co^ofi and cf/ines 
generally, to the exclusion of all third parties’. He contends 
that this view of Ovid and Maximus could not be correct; for 
the feast everywhere took place on the same day and conti¬ 
nued till night and as ‘both men and women might be nearly 
connected by blood or marriage with half a dosen fam i l i es or 
more, it is clear that the cognarion and affinity that qualified 
for participation in it must have stopped short of that sixth 
degree to which it usually extended’. To make the accounts of 
Ovid and Maximus comprehraisible he suggests the assumption 
that ‘the gathering was exclusively of wife, sons, unmarried 
daughters, and wivas and children of sons, of the head of the 
house’.** 

From the accounts of Ovid and Maximus accepted by 
Schrader, it is evident that the kin-group that was expected 
to participate in the feast of the Caristia was limited by the 
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sixth degree of TeUtionsbip according to the Roman way of 
reckoning kinship. Second cousins, who are the third descen> 
dants of a corrunon great-grandfather, and their living ascen> 
dents, whether lineal or collateral, descended from the common 
great-grandfather, were thus the persons who were expected 
to participate in the feast. If we confine this degree of relation¬ 
ship to the agnates and to the immediate afiines of the male 
agnates, that is their wives, then the widening circle of families 
of cognates and affines can he eliminated. One of the major 
difficulties raised by Muirhead against the comprehensibility 
of the accounts of Ovid and Maximus is thus obviated. The 
cognates and affines of a particular celebrant, excepting the 
affines mentioned, participated in the feasts of their respective 
agnates and not in that of this celebrant. We may assume that 
whatever the number of separate families to which persons 
related to one another as agnatic second cousins belonged, 
there was only one feast for all of them probably arranged 
and conducted by the head of that family vdiich represented 
the eldest branch of all the families descended from a common 
great-grandfather. If this explanation is accepted—and we 
submit it is more in keeping with the general tenor of early 
Roman recognition of kin-solidaxity, as in the Regal period 
(753-510 B.C.) the prohibited degrees in marriage extended to 
second cou^s than the assumption made by Muirhead—then 
the conclusion which Schrader has drawn is Largely correct 
Though the ancestors were collectively conceived and wor¬ 
shipped, yet, on one day at least, the third common ancestor 
enjoyed the distinction of being the rallying point for his 
descendants. Second cousins were thus a kin-group, which 
was united in some sort of family-solidarity expressing itself 
in a kind of celebration of common ancestry. 

Roman marriage in all its forms had for its purpose the 
procreation of children. To marry and to beget children who 
could keep the sacra of the family was a duty which a Roman 
owed to himself, to his ancestors and to the State. If it was 
the purpose of marriage to provide for the continuity of nn- 
cestoz-worship, it was also necessary that the new bride should 
satisfy the lares. It was essential that she should be smoothly 
introduced to the divine and human occupants of the house 
and should be received by her husband into 'communion of 
fire and water, symbolic of her acceptance as materfamiUtu 
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both by man and daity’.^* 

We have seen above that for the choice of a partner, gene 
acted neither as an exogamous nor aa an endogamoua unit 
but was simply agamous. But from early times* there were 
certain prohibited degrees of relationship to be avoided in 
marriage. In the Regal period (750-510 B.c.) persons related 
within the seventh degree of relationship according to Roman 
computation could not marry. Thus second couains were not 
marriageable mates. From the fact that the word used to 
denote the prohibited degrees of relationship is cognatic it is 
evident that second cousins meant not only the agnatic but 
also the cognatic ones.^^ 

The old authorities which speak of this restriction employ 
a phraseology which is thus interpreted by the majority of 
well-known students of Roman institutioQS. What is said in 
the old authorities probably is that there could be no inter¬ 
marriage within the circle of the jxu oscuU. The jus oscuH. 
'the right of kiss’, has nowhere been properly explain’^!. It is 
clear that it was not only men who could kiss men hVX women 
too could tgifty them under this right. Plutarch (first century 
A.O.), discussing the question why women kiss the lips of their 
kinsfolk, is unable to shed much light either on the extent of 
kin-circle to which this right extended or on its origin. As a 
matter of fact, he does not attempt any answer to the question 
Svho were entitled to kiss what relatives?’ As for the con¬ 
nexion between the right to loss and prohibition to marry, one 
of his explanations is as follows: ’Or because it was not lawful 
to espouse women of their blood and kindred, therefore per¬ 
mitted they were to entertain them kindly end f amiliarly with 
a kiss, so they proceeded no farther; insomuch as this was the 
only mark and token left of their consanguinity. For before 
time, they might not marry women of their own blood; no 
more than in these days their aunts by the mother’s side.' 
This statement of Plutarch appears to be an error, into which 
he was very probably led by his experience as a Greek. The 
Greeks could marry their father’s sisters. Plutarch must have, 
therefore, interpreted the word 'aunti to mean aunt on the 
mother’s side. We know positively from Gaius that the 
Romans could not marry tbeir father's aUtexs, or their mother's 
sisters. And Plutarch states that 'long it was ere men were 
permitted to contract marriage with their cousins germane’. 
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He tells us that tbe permission to many one’s cousin germane 
was the result of the action of an important state of&cial who 
happened to many his cousin who was an heiress. Being 
a favourite of the people, his action was condoned and a law 
was passed whereby it was lawful to marry one’s cousin ger¬ 
mane hut not ‘in any higher or nearer degree of consangainity’. 
Plutarch thought that the Romans did not espouse in marriage 
women who were near of kin and discusses the question why 
they did not. He mentions three posable and plausible reasons 
for their practice. First, they were desirous of increasing their 
kinsfolk by marrying with fresh families. Second, they feared 
marriage with women of near kin might lead to quarrels among 
the kinsfolk. And third, they apprehended diminution of 
husband’s authority in such marriages, as the wife’s relatives 
being also husband’s near kin were very likely to be nearby, 
ready to support the wives.^* 

Jevons ii^onns us that in the opinion of Klenae, Walter, 
Burchardy, Gottling, and Gerlach prohibited degrees extended 
‘as far as the extreme limit of the Near Kin, i.e., to second 
cousins once removed’. Rossbach, on the other hand, main> 
tains that the prohibiUon extended to the first cousins only.^* 
The bulk of the informed opinion is thus in favour of con¬ 
sidering the Roman prohibited degrees in the Regal period 
(750-510 B.c.) as having extended to second cousins. 

Further history of the Roman prohibited degrees, though 
likely to be very instructive, is not quite clear. For example, 
we do riot get any guidance to place the particular instance of 
marriage of first cousins which Plutarch has alluded to. 3t 
appears from a statement of Ulpian (third century a.d.) that 
at some time prohibited degrees were curtailed by one degree. 
That is, it would appear, it was possible for a person to marry 
the son or daughter of his first cousin hut not the first cousin. 
According to the same authority the Impediment to marriage 
further receded to the third degree, first cousins being eligible 
to marry each other. When exactly marriage of first cousins 
came to be allowed we do not loiow. Launspach tells us that 
the prohibited degrees were narrowed after the first Punic 
War. The case of Sdpio marrying his first cousin in the adop¬ 
tive relationship occurred about 160 B.c. It is stated that it 
was competent to marry one’s first courin in the age of Cicero 
(bom 106 B.c.) . Julia, the daughter of Augustus Caesar mar- 
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Tied her first coiosin M. Marcellus. Marriage of first cousins 
continued to he valid for some time but seems to have been 
forbidden by some emperor preceding Arcadrus and Honorius 
(end of the fourth century A.n.), who again legalized it. The 
Inarttutes of Goius (second century A.O.) are silent on the 
point; and a French commentator remarks: ‘Marriage was 
permitted between collaterals, only when both were two 
degrees at least from a common ancestor.* We may take it 
that marriage between first cousins was valid at the time of 
Gaius. 

The marriage of a man with his brother’s daughter, i.e. 
marriage with a relaUve in the third degree of Roman compu¬ 
tation was first practised by the emperor Claudius by marrying 
his brother’s daughter Agrippina (first quarter of the first 
century A.n.). Since that time, marriage of a man with his 
brother’s daughter was valid till it was forbidden by Constan¬ 
tine the Great about the beginning of the fourth century A.D. 
Though the special case of Clauditis and Agrippina opened 
the way for a man’s marriage with his brother’s daughter, it 
was not permissible to marry the dau^ter of one’s sister. 
We are informed that not only was the permission to marry 
one's brother’s daughter not utilized but that even the special 
marriage of Claudius shocked Roman sentiment Nor was 
marriage with any other relative in the third degree allowed. 
And Gaius expressly states: ‘Marriage is prohibited with 
either a paternal (omitem) or maternal {materuram) aunt/ 
Beth these relatives stand to a person in the third degree of 
relatiOTiship according to Roman computation. There were also 
restrictions based on afiini^. Thus a man could not marry 
his former mother-in-law or daugfater-in-law.'® It is interest¬ 
ing to note that neither Gaius nor Justinian lays down the 
rule of prohibited degrees in terms of degrees of relationship. 
They only specify the particular relatives who may not be 
married, or sometimes who may be married. 

Actual examples of marriages are very instructive in a study 
of the probibiled degrees of any people. We have made some 
effort to gather together a few cases. We have already men¬ 
tioned the case of Sclpio Nasica Corculum marrying his agnatic 
second cousin. A few years earlier occurred a much more 
interesting marriage in the same family. Sdpio Africanus 
Major married Aemilia, the daughter of L. Aemilius Paulas. 
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P, Conielius Scipio Africanus was the eldest son of this marri¬ 
age. He, having no son, adopted a son of L. Aemillus Paulua, 
i.e. his own maternal uncle. This lad on adoption came to be 
hnown as P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Africanus Minor 
(born 185 b.c.) . He married Sempronla or Cornelia, sister of 
Tiberius Gracchus and the daughter of Cornelia, who was a 
daughter of Scipio Africanus Major. Leaving aside the adoj^ 
tive relationship, we see that Scipio S^nor married his sister's 
daughter’s daughter. In the adoptive relationship he married 
his father’s sister’s daughter. Pompey had proposed to Cato 
the Younger that he should give in marriage two girls who 
were Cato’s sister’s daughters, one to himself and the other to 
his son. Tiberius Claudius Nero Caesar and Gaudius Drusus 
Nero, known as Dnisus Senior, were brothers. Drusus Junior, 
the son of the former, married Livia, the daughter of Drusus 
Senior. It was a marriage between agnate first cousins. M. 
Marcellus, who was at first fixed upon by Augustus as his 
successor, was the son of Augustus' sister Octavia and was 
married to Julia, ^e daughter of Augustus. The marriage of 
Marcellus and Julia was thus the marriage of cognate first 
cousins. Tiberius was already adopted by Augustus. Livia 
through the mother’s side was a granddaughter of Augustus^ 
being the daughter's daughter of Octavia, sister of Augiistus. 
In the adoptive relationship thus Livia married her second 
cousin. Livia's brother Germanicus Caesar married Agrip^na, 
the da\ighter of Agrippa and Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 
Thus he married his second cousin. Tiberius Claudius, known 
as Emperor Claudius, married Agrippina, the daughter of his 
brother Germanicus Caesar, this being the third marriage of 
AgripF^a. Agrippina’s first husband was one Ahenobarbus 
who was the son of the mother’s sister of Gerroanicvis Caesar. 
Ahenobarbus in his marriage with Agrippina thus married his 
first cousin’s dau^ter. Agrippina bore to Ahenobarbus a son 
called Nero. After her marriage with Emperor Claudius she 
efieeted the marriage of Nero with Octavia, a daughter of 
Emperor Claudius by another wife. Through the father’s side, 
in marrying Octavia, Nero married his second cousin, his 
father’s mother and Oetavia’s father’s mother beii^ sisters. 
On his mother's side, leaving aside the new relahonship 
created by Agrippina’s marriage with Claudius, Nero married 
his mother’s first cousin, Agrippina, his mother, being the 
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father’s brother’s daughter of Octavia.** 

Consent of the. elders was always necessary for a valid 
marriage. What is particularly interesting in this aspect of 
marriage is the distinction made in the marriage of a girl and 
that of a boy. While in the former case consent of the grand¬ 
father was asked, if he was alive, without that of the father, 
in the latter case the consent not only of the father but of the 
grandfather and of the great-grandfather, if they were alive 
•was necessary.^’ 

Before we proceed further with the marital history of the 
Roman people in so far as it hears on their family organization, 
it is necessary to summarize the results of our discussion so far 
in regard to the probable extent of the familia. Commenting 
on the prohibited degree of early Rome, Warde Fowler re¬ 
marks that the fact that second cousins could not marry one 
another ‘was, no doubt, a survival from a period in which 
faimlies of three [four] generations lived together \mder the 
same roof, and were, therefore, by a well-known psychobgical 
law unsuited for inter-marnage'. In support of his contention 
he adds the observation that ’traces of such large households 
are not wanting in Roman history'.** Waving aside the ques¬ 
tion whether there is such a psychological law or not, we may 
point out that it was not only the agnatic second cousins, who 
alone could have lived under the same roof as members of 
the same household under the potestos of the same pater¬ 
familias, that were prevented from intermarrying but the 
cognatic second couMns as well, who could not have been 
members of the same household. Ihe explanation offered by 
Warde Fowler suits only tbe prohibition of marriage between 
agnatic seccnd cousins. If his explanation Is accepted, then we 
will have to postulate that the prohibition of marriage between 
agnatic second cousins was tbe original rule or practice and 
that the prohibition of marriage getween cognatic second 
cousins was a later extension. T^re is no justification for such 
a supposition. As for large households, Fowler has not in¬ 
stanced any; and we have failed to trace any Roman house¬ 
hold, whose paterfamilias was tbe common great-grandfather, 
living together with three generations of his descendants. 

Launspach in offering an explanation of this prohibition of 
marriage seems to have followed the lead of Plutarch. He 
observes: The intimate assocUtiCn which continued to exist 
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among gentiles and fflmiitares in the early days of Rome admit- 
ted and compelled, among closely related persons of opposite 
sexes, a degree of familiarity which was considered innocuous 
only so long as the mind was habituated to regard them in 
the light of brothers and sisters, repelling as incestuous any 
suggestion of sexual intercourse. Accordingly, we are pre¬ 
pared to find, and do find, the restrictions upon oonnubium 
due to relationship relaxed in later ages, when the gentile 
bond no longer involved habitual physical pro;^nquity; a 
relaxation in no way connected wrA the slackening of the 
moral sense amongst society at large.*^® The first part of the 
explanation which is based on a certain degree of familiarity 
between certain relatives reminds one of the jus oscult, ‘the 
right of kiss’, and of Plutarch's explanation that its function 
was to accustom the people not to expect more or to go to 
further lei^gths. When one asks the further question, as one 
is bound to ask, why this familiarity came to subsist within a 
certain circle of kin, the most plausible answer appears to be 
that it existed among people, who were in their daily inter¬ 
course brought together and who behaved as brothers and 
sisters. Only the second part of Launspach’s observation is, 
therefore, the explanation proper; and it is essentially the 
same as Warde Fowler's. Only Launspach goes a step further 
than Warde Fowler and not only thinks that the prohibition 
of marriage between second cousins was associated with the 
active and effective interplay of a large kin-group but also 
maintain < ! that the prohibition was narrowed down, say, to 
first cousins, when the kin-group actively co-operating in daily 
life became smaller. If one could furni^ from Roman history 
incontestable evidence for the general existaice of a household 
of four generaUons in its earlier part and for its narrowing 
down to a household of three generations only in its later 
part, i.e. after the Punic Wars, then this explanation can be 
accepted as satisfactory. 

As we have seen, the gens as an effective organisation had 
already deteriorated by 400 b.c. There is hardly any evidence 
of large joint households holding together persons of four 
generations. The only traces of the memory of the working 
unity of four generations are to be met with in this prohibition 
of marriage with second cousins, in the rule that for a boy*s 
marriage the consent of the great-grandfather, if he wag living, 
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was necessary in the second century ex. and perhaps even 
later, and in the fact that second cousins used to join together 
in the celehreUon of some kind of ancestor-worship repre¬ 
sented by the festival of Car«tia. We shaU, therefore, be on 
solid ground to hypothecate that the kin-soUdarity within the 
circle of second cousins, which is reflected in the two rules 
and in the fesUval cuslom mentioned above, is a remnant of 
past practice rather than the reflection of contemporary usage. 
Some time in the past the Eomans must have lived m large 
households comprising four generations, but at the of 

Roman history the family organisation had dwindled into a 

smaller unit. 
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Chaptsb IX 


IN LATIN CULTURE—II 

The Roman law of inheritance and succearion hears the 
strongest testimony to the validity of our contention that the 
earliest familial organization of the Romans comprised four 
generations in the unit and that later it dwindled into one of 
three generations or even two. In the Regal period (750-510 
B.C.), on the death of a paterfamHw his estate devolved on 
those of his children, who by the event of his death became 
sui juris, and on his widow. It seems that inheritance among 
these was per stirpes. Thus, if, of two sons of a person there 
was, at his death, surviving one son with two of his sons, 
while the other son had predeceased leaving three sons, and 
if there was no other person entitled to inherit, then his pro¬ 
perty would he divided in two equal parts, one going to the 
surviving son and the other to the three sons of the pre¬ 
deceased son. In technical language there was the right of 
representation, the three sons of the predeceased son of the 
deceased representing their father. Of the females it seems 
lyst only the widow hut also the unmarried daughters and the 
daughters-in-law were entitled to a share. Though Justinian 
refers to perfect equality of sexes in this matter in ancient 
law, students of Roman law are agreed that the so-called 
equality was only nominal. Failing these persons the property 
of the deceased went to his gens. Here we should like to 
stress the point that between the persons living in the potestos 
of the deceased and his gens there Interposed no other kin- 
group. The precise extent of the kin-group, which remained 
under potestas is not known. Our authorities for this period 
speak of only children. When they deal with the laws of the 
Twelve Tables (450 b.c.) they speak of grandchildren. But 
both Gaius (second century a.o.) and Justinian (sixth century 
A.D.) speak of great-grandchildren as persons under the 
peUstaa of the deceased and as under the laws of the Twelve 
Tables capable of being sui heredes.^ 

The most important change in the law of Inheritance and 
succession that was made by the laws of the Twelve Tables 
(450 B.c.) was the introduction of a new class of heirs called 
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the agnati between the eui herecUs and the gens. This we are 
assured was done to meet the needs of the plebeians who had 
no gentile organkation. The property of a person dying 
intestate devolved upon his heirs called svt heredes in so cer¬ 
tain a manner that the laws of the Twelve Tables have 
eschewed its specific mention as being superfluous. These 
heirs of a person were not so much entering upon an in¬ 
heritance as ‘upon the active exercise of rights hitherto existing 
though in a manner dormant’. Among the sut heredes were 
included not only the widow and unmarried daughters of the 
deceased but also his widowed daughters-in-law. Yet their 
position was by no means independent. Launspach observes: 
'The women of the family, the widow, unmarried daughters, 
and widowed daughters-in-law, were accounted to rank with 
the men as sharers in the patrimony. Yet in practice they 
were subjected to rules which effectually deprived them of 
free disposition over their fortunes, as well as to some extent 
even over their persons, and the anomaly of their position 
suggests that the earliest known canohs of succession among 
the Homans represented modiflcations of a yet older system.'^ 

When the whole inheritance decended to brothers it was 
by no means unusual for them to continue holding it in com¬ 
mon partnership. The later law of partnership bears some 
testimony to its derivation from this early type of brotherly 
partnership. Whether such a partnership was a mere matter 
of convenience or was an expression of an abiding sentiment 
or both, we shall be in a position to determine vd)en we pass 
under review other aspects of the marital and family life of 
the Homans. 

Failing sui heredes, property of the deceased devolved on the 
nearest agnates. As to the precise degree of relationship to 
which the agnatic circle extended for this purpose, while 
Woodhouse says that it is not clear, Muirhead Axes it at the 
sixth degree.^ Justinian (sixth century aj>.), vouchsafes the 
valuable information that the degree of agnsUon contemplated 
by the laws of the Twelve Tables (4S0 b.c.) was as remote as 
the tenth, thus establishing the former recognition of the unity 
of six generations.* And Sandars states that Justinian’s own 
law did Rot limit it even to the tenth degree.* The nearest 

*Unity of sue generations gives the group of the proposiftu and hie 
fifth sseeadant ind the descendants oi the intervening ascendants, la 
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agnate refusing the inheritance, it could not devolve on the 
ne:^ agnate but passed on to the gens, if the deceased was a 
patrician; and fell vacant, if he was a plebeian. Right of 
female agnates recognized by these laws was slowly curtailed 
through later interpretations ‘by denying the succession to any 
kinswoman of a deceased intestate more remotely related to 
him than a sister’. The avowed object of such restriction was 
to prevent the family property from being dispersed,® 

As it was the neatest agnate that was entitled to inherit on 
failure of sui heredss, the question of representation could not 
arise. A deceased having one brother and another brother's 
son surviving him had his nearest agnate in the brother, who 
was related to him in the second degree of Roman computation, 
and not the other brother’s sons, who were related to him in 
the diird degree. The brother, therefore, excluded the brother's 
sons. If there was a plurality of agnates entitled to inherit, 
they must he of the same degree of relationship to the de¬ 
ceased. Thus the father’s brother and the brother's son of the 
deceased were both bis nearest agnates, if none nearer than 
them were available; for both of them were related to him in 
the third degree of relationship. Whereas among the swi 
heredes inheritance was per stirpes and by representation, 
among the agnates it could not he so. While the agnates could 
decline the inheritance if they liked, the aui heredes could not.® 
The reason for this distinction between the sui heredes and 
the crates lay in the rights and duties of the heirs in general 
and the peculiar position of atti kersdes. The sui heredes, 
’self heirs’, were, really speaking dormant joint owners of the 
family estate, who came into their own with the death of the 
paterfamilias; and as the paterfamilias ‘had not thought fit to 
terminate their interest in it by emancipating or disinheriting 
them, they were not now allowed to disown it'. The heir was 
burdened with the defunct's debt as well as his family sacra. 
Both the burdens might not be thought justifiable by the 
agnates. As regards debts, it is obvious that an agnate, who 
was not a member of the familio of the deceased, could not 
have profited by the debts the deceased had contracted, and it 
was but proper that he should be allowed the choice of not 
taking the burden from which he had not profited. The sui 

Roman computation whereby first eourinj are related ie the fourth 
degree this unit comprises persona related within the tenth degree. 
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her^dss, on the other hend, being in a manper joint owner? 
of the estate, were i priori joint debtors and niight have 
derived personal benefit from the debts contracted by the 
deceased The family sacra were a? much the concern gene¬ 
rally speaking of the etii heredes as of the deceased. As it 
was some matter of concern to the State that the family sacra 
shall be maintained, it was proper that the persons called eui 
Itcrede? should be required to maintain them. In course of 
time, when religious sentiments declined, this sacral responsi¬ 
bility of the heir came to be looked upon as a burden exactly 
like debts,'' 

Woodhouse points out two main features distinguishing the 
Soman law of inheritance from that of Greece. First, in the 
Roman law, testamentary power shows its development very 
early- This is such an ancient feature of Roman law that, as 
Sir Paul tHnogradoff points out, it was looked upon as the 
principal mode of inheritance even in the laws of the Twelve 
Tables (450 b.c,), intestate succes^on being looked upon as 
but a subsidiary expedient. Second, the Roman law is imbued 
with a peculiar concepUon of paternal relationship, the potm 
potestos} We should like to add a third feature, which is as 
important a characteristic of the Roman law and from our 
point of view even mo re so. It is that the inheritance does not 
pass according to stocks, lines, households or beyond 

the circle of the ?ut heredes. Outside that circle, as we have 
seen, it is neither the line of the grandfather nor that of the 
great-grandfather that is entitled to inherit but it is the nearest 
agnate. Outside the familia proper the law of inheritance does 
not show any trace of former existence or ideal presentment 
of wider households, namely, that of the father, that of the 
grandfather, that of the great-grandfather, etc. 

In connex io n with feature, it is instructive to observe 
another peculiarity of the Roman kinship system, naroely, that 
the degrees of relationship are computed in such a manner 
that in order to fix the exact degree of collateral relationship 
subsisting between two persons one must begin by counting 
with the father of one of them as the first degree, and thus 
proceed up to the common ancestor, adding one degree for 
each ascendant, and then descend, adding one degree for each 
descendant up to, and including, the other person- Thus 
brothers are related to each other in the second degree, because 
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beaming with om to reach the other one has to ascend once 
and descend once. One's brother's son is related to one in the 
third degree of relationship because beginning with oneself 
in order to reach one's brother's son one has to ascend one 
step and descend two steps. Similarly one's father's brother^ 
who is the son of one's father's father, is related to one in the 
third degree, because to reach him one has to ascend two 
steps and descend one step. 

This way of computing the precise degree of relationship 
is to be met with among no other people of Indo-European 
speech. It appears that this way of reckoning is not observed 
among any other people except the Hebrews among whom, 
Morgan assures us,^ It prevailed. So far, our efforts to get 
further information regarding way of reckoning kinship 
among the Hebrews have failed. We should have liked to 
Imow at what period of Hebrew history this system of com¬ 
putation came into vogue. The mformation one gathers re¬ 
garding Hebrew sociology, as far as the Hebrew scriptures 
shed any light on it, appears to harmonize with the other well- 
known system of computing kinship. 

We may designate the Roman system of counting as the 
gradation or degree system, as the other method is generally 
known as the generation system. The latter begins with the 
common ancestor and allows only one degree for each genera¬ 
tion. Thus, two brothers are related in the first degree because 
their conunon ancestor is only one generation distant, and 
to reach them from him only one step is necessary. One's 
father’s brother is related to one in the second degree because 
beginning from the common ancestor, one’s grandfather, one 
has to descend two steps to meet oneself. The specification 
of the precise degrees of this relationship, namely, between 
a nephew and an unde, brings into clear relief the awkward 
feature of this method of computing kinship. Whereas if we 
view kinship from the uncle we meet the nephew in two 
steps from the common ancestor, if we view it from the 
nei^ew we have to descend only one step from the common 
ancestor to meet the uncle. Which degree defines the precise 
relationship, two or one? Generally it is the more remote 
degree that is considered to specify the relationship In the 
other method, no such problem arises. As a matter of fact 
the Roman method seems peculiarly adapted to spedfy the 
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precise degree of relationship subsisting between collateral 
relatives belonging to diilerent generations. And one wonders 
if the system of counting was not actually designed to meet, 
or was not inspired by, such situations. 

It would have helped our understanding of the Homan 
system of computing kinship if we could have exact ioiowledge 
of the time and circumstances when, and under which, the 
system was fu^t used. Unfortunately our authorities on the 
subject do not shed much light. We have seen that in the 
Regal period (75{l'510 b.c.) persons within the sobrinal circle 
could not marry. We are told that the actual phraseology 
used was that there could be no intermarriage within the 
circle of relatives having the jus osculi. Authorities on the 
subject have taken this to apply to second cousins. We do 
not know whether in the original sources the second cousins 
ere mentioned. Even if second cousins are actually mentioned 
as unmarriageable. we are not assured that they ere men* 
tioned by reference to the degree of relationship. When, 
therefore, Muirhead informs us that in the Regal period 
marriage could not take place within the 'sobrinal circle, i.e. 
of kin witiiin the seventh degree’ we are not at all sure that 
it is not Muirhead who specifies the degree of relationship, 
knowing the Homan method of computation. If it were certain 
that the original sources specified the sobrinal circle and its 
degree of relationship, i.e. the second cousins, and their rela¬ 
tionship as of the sixth degree, then it would have been clear 
that the Roman method of computation was in existence from 
the days of the earliest social history of Rome. If, on the 
other hand, as we suspect to be the case, whet the sources 
of information for the Regal period do state is only in terms 
of the jus osculi, while the further interpretations are the 
views of later scholars, then we beg to stress the fact that 
oven Plutarch, writing in the first century a.d., had no 
traditional knowledge to help him to specify the relatives 
between whom the jus osculi prevailed. 

It is legitimate to conclude from the foregoing discussion that 
the Homan method of computation was not presupposed by, 
or present in, the prohibited degrees of marri^e in the Regal 
period. It is reasonable to assume it, however, in the laws 
of the Twelve Tables. Determination of the nearest agnate 
may require the services of the Roman system of kinship 
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computation. 

We have heen imable to ascertain when the first unraistak* 
able evidence of the degree system of computation is available 
in Roman history. We are certain that there is such evidence 
in the Institutes of Gaius- In the fifteenth section of the third 
book there is a clear apphcation of the Roman system of 
computation. Gaius observes: Tf the deceased have a brother 
and a son of another brother, it is understood from what we 
have written before, that the brother has a prior claim, because 
he is nearer by one degree.’^^ The other system of computing 
kinship, too, seems to show its traces. Answering the question 
who are the agnati of the Twelve Tables, Gaius observes; 
‘Agnati are those who are related to each other as kinsmen, 
through males, or related on the father's ^e, like a brother 
by the same father, a brother's son, or a son of such a son, 
also an uncle on the father's side, and his son and grandson/'* 
It is generally acknovrledged that the enumeration of ogfwti 
is not exhaustive.*^ What we are concerned with here is the 
system of cotmfing the and not their extent. 

In each of the two enumerations Gaius mentions agnates 
of three descendant generations of the common ancestor. Thus 
in the first enumeration, the common ancestor of the deceased 
and his brother is their father. The brother's grandson is the 
great-grandson of the common father. He is the third descen¬ 
dant of the father, the common ancestor. Similarly, in the 
second emuneration the common ancestor is the grandfather 
of the deceased. Of the common ancestor, the grandfather of 
the deceased, the grandson of the deceased's unde is the great- 
grandson and the third descendant The whole scheme is so 
identical with the scheme of descent of jffoperty according to 
stock, stem, line or hoiisehold that one cannot but read into 
it something which is not exactly the Roman system of com¬ 
puting relationship. 

Was it necessary for Gaius to mention only three descen¬ 
dants in each case? Did he mean to convey some meaning 
thereby or is it a pure accident? As the extreme limit of 
agnation, according to Justinian, was the tenth degree of 
relationship and even further, these illustrations stopping with 
the fourth degree in one case, and the fifth in the other, axe 
not only not illuminating but actually misleading. A general 
direction that any descendant of the brother or the unde of 
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the deceased would he considered an agnate would have better 
served the purpose. We are therefore, inclined to see in these 
iUustra^ons of the cgnati given b 7 Gaius, some traces of the 
household or the stock system of considering rebtionship and 
of the four^enerations unity of the household. The system 
of inheritance and succession by lines or stocks does not appear 
in the laws of the Twelve Tables. May it be that the decline 
of gentile orgazuzation and the dwindling of family solidarity 
had proceeded far enough even before 500 b.c. for the new 
law of inheritance and succession to he an imperative need? 
If so, the Roman method of keeping the pedigrees on the 
walls of the otT^m should have suggested to the lawyers the 
new method of computation of the precise degree of kinship. 

Prior to the laws of the Twelve Tables (450 b.c.), kinship 
and kinsmen were always spoken of as cognatU^ and cogncri.** 
The prohibited degrees of the Regal period (750-510 B.c.) 
applied to both the o^ncfi and the ccgnati as they were later 
distinguished, or to the cognati as they were then called. After 
the Twelve Tables the words cogndfie and cognoti came to 
have a narrower signiRcation and denoted kinship and kin 
other than agnatic. Though the signihcation thus changed 
there was only a slight change in the duties and obUgations 
of kin. Property, as before, devolved upon agnates whether 
they were the members of iht famHia ox the gens. The gens 
is believed to have been an agnatic or unilinear organbation. 
But if marriage could lake place within the gene—and, as 
we have seen, there was nothing to prevent its taking place— 
for the descendants of those persons, who were married within 
their gens, the gens included not only their agnates but also 
a number of their cognates. To that extent the gens could 
be a bilateral organization, very much like the Teutonic 
kindred. The laws of the Twelve Tables introducing the claim 
of the nearest agnate to inheritance, extending to the sixth 
or tenth degrees of agnatic relationship, strengthened the 
agnatic hold on the property in preference to the gentile claim. 
We may therefore, look upon the laws of the Twelve Tables 
as introducing and strengthening the agnatic or the unilateral 
basis of kinship in the disposal of property. As the plebeians 
had no gentile organization, this was the best way in which 
the property of a plebeian dying intestate could be allowed 
to be enjoyed by his relatives. 
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liie claims of cognates thereafter came to be first introduced 
by the praetors. As Justinian tells us, ‘the praetors, correcting 
by degrees the asperity of the civil law, or supplying what was 
deficient, were led by their feeling of equity to add in their 
edicts a new order of succession’. Cognates were admitted 
according to the degree of proximity in order to redress the 
grievances of females, who, though they were near kin to the 
deceased, were excluded from inheritance as agnates, except¬ 
ing a sister. Further praetorian edicts hxed that the claim 
of cognates extended as far as the sixth degree of cognation. 
In the seventh degree it extended only to those cognates who 
were the children of a second cousin.** Thus the property 
law, too, came to recognize the bilateral basis of kinship but 
with e slight difference. Whereas on the agnaUc side of 
kinship even the tenth degree of relationship is believed to 
have created a claim to the property of an intestate, on the 
cognatic side the claim extended generally to the sixth degree 
and only in one special case to the seventh degree. In the 
law of prohibited degrees the slight distinction between 
agnatic and cognatic kinship, the tie of the latter being con¬ 
sidered stronger, observable in the permission to marry one's 
brother’s daughter but not one’s sister’s daughter, operated 
only in a very special case. The laws of prohibited degrees, 
therefore, must be considered to have continued to operate, 
with all the ups and downs, on the basis of bilateral kinship. 

Why did the praetorian law fix the limit of cognatic relation¬ 
ship at the sixth degree generally, and in the particular case 
of the second cousins, at the seventh degree? We may draw 
attention to a peculiarity which we observed in the Greek law 
of inheritance. Thou^ a man’s second cousin was not entitled 
to inherit his property, yet his first cousin’s sons could do so. 
As we have observed, property was allowed to be claimed by 
Che third descendant of the common ancestor, the grandfather. 
In the praelorian law it is the fourth descendant of the common 
ancestor, the great-grandfather that is allowed to inherit. In 
the Greek case the usual and general claim was confined to 
the two descendants of the common grandfather, Le. it was 
between first cousins. The uni^ conceived was of three gene¬ 
rations. In the Roman case the general and itsual claim 
accrued to three descendants of the common great-grandfather, 
Le. it was between second cousins. The unity conceived was 
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oS four generations. In both cases, however, as a special favour 
one further degree down was allowed to claim the inheritance. 
Herein must he lying undiscovered by the present writer some 
principle of familial organization which could explain the 
special extension of claims to property. 'Whatever it may be, 
it will not be reasonable to suggest any causal relation between 
this feature and the Roman system of computation of kinship, 
for as we know, the Greeks computed their kinship on the 
basis of generation. 

Did the praetors follow some older model in their definition 
of the limits of cognation? We know that many authorities 
interpret the rule of prohibited degrees of the Regal period 
in terms of the Roman computation of relationship. The rule 
stated in these terms was believed to be that persons related 
to each other in the seventh degree could not marry. Muirhead 
and Warde Fowler maintain that the rule prohibited the 
ma rriage of second cousins. Some European authorities, on 
the other hand, believed that It prohibited marriage with 
second cousins once removed, children of second cousins [?]. 
The praetorian limits of the cognatic reUUonship for purposes 
of inheritance exactly coincide with the rule of prohibited 
degrees of the Regal period thus interpreted. 

Testamentary disposition of properly, which is so character¬ 
istic a feature of Roman law in the earliest times, was not 
meant to deprive the rightful heir of his claim in the family 
property. It was a mode fadlitaling the continuance oi the 
family and its sacra in case they were in danger of becoming 
extinct. But a power like that was sure to be used somewhat 
indiscriminately. Woodhouse has remarked on the great con¬ 
trast between the Roman courts and the Athenian juries in 
their attitude towards the will of the deceased. Whereas the 
Athenian jury voted for the relatives of the deceased rather 
than for his will, the Roman cotirts tended to uphold the 
will.'^ This indicates a marked decline in the respect for 
relationship. 

With the general decline in the respect for relationship also 
proceeds a certain diminution of religious feeling and morality. 
The duty of a father to provide for his children began to be 
lightly treated, and children to be disinherited, or cut of! 
with a nominal share of the family property, in order to favour 
a stranger. This led to a new practice being established in 
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the interests of children, namely, that every child of a deceased 
was entitled to at least a f ourth of the father's estate, whatever 
the terms of the testament, unless valid reasons could be 
brought forward to exclude it from inheritance. Children, too, 
showed sufficient lack of filial piety to make wills of their 
property to the prejudice of their parents. Challenging such 
testaments came to be a recognised practice. In the heyday of 
the patria potestas all the earning and acc^uisitions of children 
m potestcte belonged to the patsrfamUias. It was in the m> 
terests of soldiers that Julius Caesar and Augustus made 
concessions in this respect. What was acquired by soldiers in 
the active exercise of their profession was called peculium 
costrensa and could be disposed of by them by testament even 
though they were in poteatcta.^^ Constantine devised another 
species of property, designated paculium quasi castrense, for 
the benefit of those who served in the palace or followed one 
of the liberal or administrative professions.*’ 

The marital and familial life of the early Romans is known 
to us only partially and that too from late writers. Dionysius 
(about the end of the first century b.c.) tells us that 'Romulus 
did ziot allow the husband to arraign his wife for adultery or 
desertion, nor the wife to take her husband to court for ill> 
treatment or unjust repudiation’. His most important rule 
read: 'A wife who is joined to her husband by the sacred 
ordinances shall have all property and all rites in common with 
him.’ The main occupation of the Roman matron was the 
management of the entire household with the help of menials 
and slaves, spinning and weaving and the education of young 
children. She was not confined to a particular part of the 
house and used to have her meals along with her husband.** 
While the Roman matron who married under two of the three 
known forms of marriage passed under the control of her 
husband, in the third form she did not come under his menus 
so well. The only requirement of tbig method of marriage was 
cohabitation for a whole year with the intention of marriage. 
There was further a very simple procedure by which a wife 
could avoid her husband acquiring a prescriptive right over 
her. Under this form of marriage the wife retained the freedom 
of her person and property but acquired no right over her 
husband for her maintenance. This kind of 'free marriage’ 
though recognized in the laws of the Twelve Tables is believed 
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not to havo been very much prac^ed 'bll after the Punic War 
about the beginning of the third century, s,C.*“ In the sacra¬ 
mental form of marriage, the wife was introduced into the 
household in a religious manner so that she should be able to 
share in the worship of the household gods, in the tenda n ce of 
the ancestors or in any special cult belonging to the family 
of her husband.** 

Plutarch describes the great success of the early Roman 
marriage system in the following words: ‘Numa (715-672 
B.C.), though he preserved entire to the matrons all the honour 
and respect that were paid them by their husbands in the 
time of Romulus, yet obliged them to behave with great 
reserve, and to lay aside all impertinent curiosity-Nay, 
what is recorded of a few infaroous women is a proof of the 
obedience and meekness of. the Roman matrons in general 
.,so the Romans relate, that Spurius Carvilius (last quarter 
of the third century B.c.) was the first among them who 
divorced his wife... and that Thalaea, the wife of Penarius, 
was the first that quarrelled, having a dispute with her mother- 
in-law Gegania, in the reign of Tar quin, the Proud, (end of 
the sixth century B.C.). So well framed for the preservation 
of decency and propriety of behaviour were this lawgiver’s 
regulations with respect to marriagePestus (second century 
AJ>.) has preserved the old sacred precept which, under pain 
of religious penalty, enjoined the daugbters-in-law to behave 
in a seemly way to their parents-in-law. Coriolanus, who was 
dearly attached to his mother, was living with her as one 
family with his wife and children. Plutarch observes with 
satisfaction: ‘He even married in compliance with hex desire 
and request, and after his wife had borne him children, still 
lived in the same house with his mother.’ Publicola lived with 
his married brother, as Plutarch tells us that some very secret 
information was ^ven to him in his house in the presence of 
his brother and his wife. Evidently Publicola too was 
married.*' 

We learn from Dionysius that Spurius Carvilius divorced 
his wife for barrenness, and that he had to swear before the 
censors that his wife was barren before the divorce was 
granted. He was hated by the commons for this act Authori¬ 
ties like Marquardt think that this was not the first case 
which did not involve any disgrace and condemnation of the 
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wife, 'niough rarity of divorce can establish the stability of the 
marital tie, it does not enable us to draw any significant 
conclusions about the fulfilment of married life. Ideas of sex- 
morality were definitely one-sided. In the laws of the Twelve 
Tables dissoUiUon of marriage is allowed in the form of 
repudiation of the wife by the husband. Valerius Maximus 
(early part of the first century a.o.), who informs us about 
such a dissolution occurring in 300 s.c., mentions that a council 
ol the family or friends had to be summoned for repudiating 
a wife on the ground of either adultery, perverse conduct, or 
drinking wine.-* Plutarch, who applauds Numa's regulations 
about marriage, records the following practice. A Roman 
husband, when he had a sufficient number of children, and was 
applied to by one who had none, might ^ve up his wife to 
and was at liberty both to,divorce her, and to take her 
again.** 

Lest this description should paint a one-sided picture that 
everything was all right with marriage and family in early 
Rome, and that all women were then models of innocence 
and virtue, we must point out that as early as 403 b.c. there 
was a censorial decree against celibacy- Earlier still came the 
doings of the two daughters of Servius Tullius (578-534 b.c.) 
the sixth legendary king of Rome. They were married to two 
Tarquinii, who were brothers- The wife of the younger brother 
apprehending that her husband would resign the sovereignty 
to his elder brother, resolved to destroy her father and her 
husband. She persuaded her sister’s husband to kill his wife 
and she murdered her own husband. The survivors then 
married, the wife inciting her husband to kill her father, 
which he did. Thus the woman bad her ambition satisfied. 
The period of mourning laid down by Numa is instructive in 
this behalf. Women were to mourn for a father, a son or a 
brother for not more than ten months. Widows were to 
observe mourning for their husbands for ten months and were 
not to remarry within that period. If any widow wanted to 
marry before that period, she was required to sacrifice a cow 
with calf,*^ 

Authorities on Roman history ate agreed that there was 
a great change in Roman life brought about by the Punic 
Wars. As Wright observes, marriage by usus got the greatest 
chance then because many energetic men were killed in the 
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Punic Wars, and new cults, particularly the rites of Bacchus, 
were introduced. A large number of husbands were away at 
the wars leaving theix womenfolk to their own devices. About 
the nature of these marriages he remarks: ‘These unions, in 
which both men and women were left far more independent 
than they had ever been since in European countries, were 
purely a matter of mutual advantage and social convenience. 
They had no religious sanctity and even as legal partnerships 
they were, both in theory and practice, very easily soluble,’** 
As a result of the accumulation of wealth, women had already 
begun to be opulent, which further influenced their position 
In and attitude to life. During the stress of the war in 215 
B.C. the Oppian Law was passed in order to check e?ctra ex* 
penditure on ornaments and such other requirements of 
women. And it bespeaks volumes for the spirit of the times 
that very soon after peace was achieved, the law was repealed 
in 205 B.c. 

Livy has described the great duel of oratory between Cato 
Senior, who stood up for the old Roman virtues and thus 
represented the conservative element, and Valerius, the liberal, 
who stood for progress, durii^ the discussion on the proposed 
repeal of the law. In spite of Cato's arguments and in spite 
of the respect that people had for Cato and for his simple 
ways of living the law was repealed. The way was thus 
opened not to progress necessarily, as Valerius thought he was 
doing, but to extravagance certainly, which was lamented by 
a number of thoughtful people and had its share in the moral 
debacle that overtook Rome by the end of the Republican 
period. Cato is said to have made the following pungent 
remark about woman’s role: *A11 nations rule their wives, we 
rule all nations, but cur wives nde us.’ 

Lef&ngwell observes on the strength of the data furnished 
by the works of Plautus and Terence (second century B.c.) 
that ‘The Roman women began more and more to array 
themselves in gorgeous toilets, to wear an ahimdance of rich 
jewellery, and to drive through the ci^ in expensive carriages. 
^Hiey employed both male and female slaves in their personal 
service and required a long list of workmen of every kind to 
satisfy their wants. Styles in dress apparently changed almost 
as rapidly and were adopted almost as eagerly as at present.* 
Though the perpetuation of the family through progeny was 
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declared to be the main object of marriage, the standard of 
ease and luxury desired by the populace led them to seek 
comfort and avoid the troubles of matrimony. Plautus in one 
of his plays puts the argument in the mouth of an eligible 
bachelor thus: 'My house is free; I too am free, I want to enjoy 
life. Thanks to my own riches I could take to myself a wife 
well-dowered and of noble lineage, but I don’t want to bring 
a barking dog into the house... As long as I have a host 
of relatives, what need have I for children? Now I live in 
comfort and happiness, doing jtisl as I please and following 
my own inclination.’” 

In 180 B.c. the Consul Piso was believed to have been 
murdered by his wife. Perhaps it was the same Piso who 
lamented the disappearance of chastity in Rome. Divorce 
began to be a common practice. To counteract the forces 
working in favour of childlessness, some bait was offered to 
people rearing their own children. Thus in 168 b.c. freedmen 
who had a son five years of age or over were given some 
political privileges. The Maeoian law (163 B.c.) displaced the 
family council as divorce court and substituted for it a court 
of inquiry nominated by the praetor. This change not only 
facilitated divorce but it diminished respect for the domestic 
council, which used to smooth many a bickering. It also made 
the idea of divorce very familiar. Metellus Macedonicus, one 
of the two first plebeian censors, is reported to have uttered 
in 131 B-C. words which are significant: ‘If we could live 
without wives we should not have all this trouble. Since 
nature has brought it about that we can neither live with 
them in peace nor without them at all we must ensure eternal 
benefit rather than temporary pleasure.’ He proposed, there¬ 
fore, that all citizens should be compelled to marry.*^ 

The revolution in women which thus began within the 
household in matters of dress and expense began later on to 
affect Hhe life and bearing of women in society and politics'. 
Between 120 b,c. and 78 b.c the emancipation of wives and 
daughters from the control of their husbands and fathers was 
completely achieved. What is particularly instructive is that 
the domestic emancipation, achieved in the interests of culti¬ 
vation of culture, tended to belittle wifehood and motherhood. 
As Warde Fowler observes, 'More and more the notion gained 
ground that a clever v7oman who wished to cut a figure in 
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society, to be the centre of her own moTide, could not well 
realize her ambition simply as a married women. She would 
probably marry, play fast and loose with the married state, 
neglect her children if she had any, and after one or two 
divorces, die or disappear.’ Not satisfied with their freedom 
from restrictions on their behaviour which bore a marked 
contrast to those on the conduct of males, many of the 'new 
women’ of the first century b.c. claimed for their sex licence 
greater than that allowed to men. 

Hiough in actual life woman assumed new roles, the ideal 
as interpreted in the marriage ritual remained more or less 
the same as the ancient one. Catullus ($4-54 a c.), Home’s 
greatest lyric poet, records one of the benedictory verses, 
which were sung, at the end of the rites to give encouragement 
to the newly-married couple, by the matrons who were 
univirae, Vives who have had but one husband'. It read: 
'Sport your fill and never spare. Let us have an infant heir 
of the noble name. Such a line should ever last As it has in 
ages past, Other and yet the same.’^^ 

The social results of the five generations of war, revolutions 
and massacre that Rome went through after the Punic Wars 
were very calamitous, and are thus summarized by Wright: 
The foundations of tbe home were undermined, and at no 
period, perhaps, of the world’s history was family life further 
divorced from all sound rules of simple living and honest 
morality than it was in the age of Caesar and Cicero.’^ 

Of the attempts made by various persons, and particularly 
by Augustus, to stem the tide of immorality we shall know 
later. It is sufficient for our purpose at present to note that 
they so far failed of their purpose that in tbe first century a.o., 
in the age of Nero, we find Homan society in no better condi¬ 
tion. Tucker, classifyii^ the Roman women of that age into 
e^it groups of whom the matronly type is only one, remarks 
that women of at least five types were most likely childless? 
and many a noble Roman house was threatened with extinc¬ 
tion. Of these five types one represented a perfect frenzy for 
manly sports, indulging in mixed bathing, another believed in 
exposing her beau^ only when she went out for business, a 
third had a passion for finery and ruinous expenditure. The 
fourth, perhaps the worst type, is thus described; 'lliere is 
Eanidia who is shrewdly suspected of having poisoned more 
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than one husfcend. who has either divorcrf or been 
divorced by eo many that she has had eight rf them m five 
years, and dates events by them instead of in the regular way 
by the consulships.- There was the fifth type, which was all 
selfishness and frivolity, and was ready to weep wer a sparrow 
but 'Ut her husband die to save her lap-dogs hfe. Another 
type oulUvated blight conversation and would take poor 
b^band to task for a grammatical mistake. Lastly th^ was 
tiie ambitious type which inUriered in elecUons ^roigh 
•{emiiiine’ influence and happening to he the wife of a big 
official would barmfully meddle with the administration of 

’’^r'have already quoted the opinion of Wude Fowler 
that reH^on which had a double aspect, that of the SUte and 

of the family, had an arrested development at Rome. lUligion 

was more a mater of pracUce than of emotional rapprochement 
with the supernatural, a matter of certain ntes rather 
one of philosophy- Here we are directly concerned with the 
development as it took place, and either affected social and 
family life or was an index of a change. The domestic rehgion 
aa practised in early Rome involved some kind 
demons offered before the household shimes at least twice 
in a day. Once a year the fire of the vestal hear* was ex- 
tineuished and 'forthwith rekindled with prescriW ntes 
solemnities, at which the whole faimly assisted imder the 
presidentship of the poteifamiltas and his wife. Like eve^- 
Siing else in Roman life, rel^ion, too. was deeply affected hy 
the Punic Wars and the contact with the outer world they 
brought about. Two great writers of the second » 

Ennius and PUutus, 'tau^t the ignorant Roman of their day 
not oniy to be indifferent to his deities but to laugh at them. 
How far respect for religious functions had declined is made 
clear by the fact that important religious offices were given 

away to mere youths.*^ c .a . 

That indifference to religious functions was not confined to 
the domain of SUU religion but had also invaded the field of 
domestic reUgion is evident from some passages in the drama 
of PUutus called Atdulcria, The Pot of Gold. In the pro¬ 
logue, vdiich is spoken by the I-ar FamUicris of the house, it 
is staled that the Lcr informs the daughter of Euclio, who 
is the householder, that there is a secret treasure buried m 
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the house. The treasure was laid there by the grandfather ^ 
Euclio. Euclio's present circumstances being poor, he could 
Dot find the necessary dowry for his daughter. The daughUr 
was very sedulous in making her offerings to the Lor 
Familiaria, while neither Euclio nor his father had paid him 
proper reverence. Evidently the Lor Fomiiiorts was Ple^e® 
with the daughter of the household for the offemgs she had 
made to him. TSvo generaUoas of males, the heads of the 
household, had almost neglected the worship of the l^r. 
Ajiolher aspect of the reUgious decline is recorded by 
Lucretius in the first century B.C. He tells us that even W 
who think and speak with contempt of the gods wUl m 
moments of trouble slay bUck sheep and sacrihce them to 
Manes’ Thus the element of fear, which was only one ot the 
features in the earlier religion, tends to become almost the 
only incentive, lha double attitude, one of sceptasm and 
the other of fear, refiecU progressive undermining of whatever 
ennobling influence formal religion had- It is likely, to jud^ 
by literary allusions of the Augustan age, that the fe^g ^ 
ptetos characterizing the worship of the household deities still 
continued in country districts, along with joyous festivals. But 
in the city, the great mass of the population—and we must 
remember here that the large number of the old ^tna^ 
families had died out-knew nothing of those rites which the 
upper and the wealthier class of Rome was shll carrying ^ 
as a matter of form and custom. These rites pertained to the 
tendance at ancestral tomhs, to ceremonies attendant upon 

marriage, puberty and birth. _ 

While the private rites were conducted, whenever they were 
practised, purely formally, the State cults were att^ to 
with carelessness and negligence.” In spite of the efforts ^ 
Augustus the reli^ous debacle proceeded apace so toat in toe 
first century a d. the religious mind of Rome was thorough^ 
divided. There were people who were ready to lecogn^ any 
new deity The poets found deities useful only as literary 
material- The public men placidly looked upon religion as 
a thing useful to society. Philosophers looked u^n cuxMt 
reUgious conceptions as unsound and morally useless. The 
complete turn of the wheel is apUy described hy Sir Samuel 
DiU in the following words: ‘Roman religion did not den^ 
any profession of faith in any theory of the unseen; all it 
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required was ceremonial purity and exactness. And the 
Roman world was never scandalized by the spectacle of a 
notorious sceptic or liber^ne holding the office of chief pontiff. 
If a man were more scrupulous himself, philosophy, whether 
of the Porch or ihe Academy, came to his aid. It would tell 
him that frail humanity, unable to comprehend the Infinite 
God, had parcelled out and detached his various powers and 
virtues which it adored under material forms according to its 
varying needs- Or it found a place for all the gods of the 
heathendom, as ministering or mediating spirits in the vast 
abyss which separates us from the unapproachable and Infinite 
Spirit. If the legends which had gathered around the popular 
gods offended a tender moral sense, men were taught that 
apparent grossness was an allegorical husk, or a freak of poetic 
fancy which concealed a wholesome truth.’*® Having failed 
to handle their Indo-European heritage in a proper manner 
to suit their changed circumstances, the Romans found them¬ 
selves without an effective barrier against Christianity. All 
this, woman’s bid for a free life, man’s desire to enjoy himself 
unfettered, diminution in the rdigious feeling and the con¬ 
sequent blunting of the moral edge, must have had its 
repercussions on family life. 

To appreciate the change which came about in Roman 
family hie, we must study the Roman family as a working 
unit through history. Lives of Roman worthies should reveal 
to us the Roman family as a working unit Some personal 
histories, therefore, will be dealt with. Besides throwing light 
on the nature of the family unit they will enable us to appre¬ 
ciate better why the so-called reformers failed to buttress 
Roman society. 

We shall begin with Cato Senior, who first tried to Stem 
the tide of luxurious life and attempted to lead his people 
back to the practice of old Roman virtues. Plutarch tells us 
that Cato was very particular in his behaviour towards his 
son. He kept strict decency, even net bathing with him, a 
decency that was general at that time, according to Plutarch. 
Similarly sons-in-law and fathers-in-law avoided bathing 
together. After the death of his wife Cato married his son to 
the daughter of Aemilius Paulus, another great man known 
fox his character. Cato, his son and his son’s wife lived to¬ 
gether as one household. Cato used to be visited by a young 
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lemale slsve whom h« lik«d. The secret could ao loriger 
remsin so with the daughter-in-law Uving in the small house. 
Cato’s son and daughter-in-law gave some indlcaUons of their 
not approving of the affair. Cato persuaded an old secreta^ 
of his, SaJonius hy name, to give his daughter m 
him though she was very young, and though Cato himself was 
advanced in age. Cato brought his new wife into the same 
household. He bad a son by her whom he named Salom^ 
after his maternal grandfather. Plutarch sees *e swWaid- 
ness of Cato’s acUon and be castigates him m the following 
words- ‘For it was by no means decent, at his great ^ 
bring home to his son and daughter-in-law. a young wif^ toe 
daughter of his secretary, a man who xecei«d wa^ of tte 
Dublic Whether he did it merely to gratify his appetite or to 
jUenge the affront which his son put upon his 
both toe cause and toe thing were dishonourable. 

AemUus Paulus, who was consul in 168 a.c. at toe age <rf 
^y, had married Papiria. the daughter a form^ consd. 
ond bad four chUdren by her. He afterwards divorced her toe 
reason of his acUon not being known. He married a seco^ 
wife by whom he had two sons. He gave away in «^‘>on toe 
s.^ from his first wife into another family. ^ of his 
daughters was married to Aelius Tubero. Plutarch m^Uons 
as a speciality of these Aeln that no less than ^®®“ ^ '^®“’ 
wito^y one small bouse and one farm, hved togetoer with 
to^ and children as one family, Wito ^s behavior 

he contrasts toe ways of his times. He remarks: Ve^ diffment 
is the behaviour of brothers and other relations m these days, 
who if their possession be not separated by extensive coun¬ 
tries, or at least rivers and bulwarks, are perpetually at va- 

liance with them.’*’ , . i_» 

Terence in a play called toe Hecyro, the Motoer-m-W, 
describes the general concept about a woman s mother-m-Uw 
prevalent in toe Roman society of toe second »:'■ ““ 

^ looked upon as generally hostUe to her daughtm-m-tow 
In the particular pUy we leant that toe father, 
thdx married son with his wife lived togetoer as one family. 
We also learn that toe pattern of behaviour between a man and 
his mothex-iii-law was \iiirestiained.** , , . 

Marcus Crassus was brought up m a httle hou^ as 
member of & fami]?, consiating of his pareota and bis two 
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brothers and their ‘wives. All sat at one and the same table. 

The great Porapey had the courtesan Flora as his favourite. 
She was also very fond of him. It is cbaracteristic of the tunes 
that when Caecilius Metellius adorned the temple of Castor 
and Pollux with statues and paintings he placed Flora’s picture 
among them. During Pompey’s absence on his great conquests 
his wife Mucia, who was the daughter of Scavola, consul in 
95 B.C., “was imfaithful to her husband with Julius Caesar, 
though she had borne two sons and one daughter to Pompey. 
Pompey on his return divorced her. For pohtical purposes 
he made an o^er to Cato Junior. Mimatius went with the 
commission to Cato and delivered it in the presence of his 
wife and sisters. The offer was that of the two daughters of 
Cato's sister one was to be given in marriage to Pompey 
himself and the other to his son. Cato, the man of character 
that he was, declined the offer. Pompey then married Cornelia. 
Plutarch tells us: ‘Many, however, were displeased with this 
match, on accoimt of the disproportion of the years; they 
thought Cornelia would have been more suitable to his son 
than to him.’ Pompey, before his marriage with Cornelia, 
married Julia, the daughter of Caesar. This Julia was already 
betrothed to one Caepio, yet for purposes of cementing a 
political alliance Caesar, who had debauched Pompey’s wife, 
now gave his daughter in marriage to him. Caesar had pro> 
mised Caepio that he would get him Pompey’s daughter though 
she was already betrothed to another. Caesar himself married 
the daughter of Piso for whom he procured the consulship. 
Cato Junior, the great-grandson of Cato Senior, and a gentle- 
man regarded as typical of old Homan character, protested 
loudly against these transactions. As Plutarch tells us, he 
’called both gods and men to witness, how insupportable it was 
that the first dignities of the state should be prostituted by 
marriages, and that this traffic of women should gain them 
what governments and forces they pleased’. It spea^ for the 
atmosphere of the times that Cato Junior himself in his private 
life should not have been able to pr^nt an essentially differ¬ 
ent picture. Cato’s one sister, mother of Brutus, was a mis&ess 
of Caesar. Servilia, perhaps another sister of Cato, married 
to a great man, LucuUus, by whom she had one son, had to 
be divorced. Atilia, his own wife, Cato had to divorce after 
she had borne two children. Soon after, he married one 
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Martia. One of Cato’s friends, Horteasius, was frank 
bold enough to ask Cato to give his daughter to himself to be 
the mother of his children. The boldness of the proposal lies 
in the fact that Cato’s daughter at that time was not only 
married but had borne two children to her husband. The 
sophistry of Hortensius as put down by Plutarch bears Quota¬ 
tion: ‘The thing itself, he owned, was uncommon, but by no 
means unnatural or improper. For why should a woman in 
the flower of her age, either continue useless, till she is past 
child-bearing, or burden her husband with too large a family? 
The mutual use of women, he added, in virtuous families, 
would not only increase virtuous offspring, but strengthen and 
extend the connexions of society. Moreover, if Bibulus should 
be unwilling wholly to give up his wife, she should be restored 
after she had done him the honour of an alliance to Cato 
by her pregnancy.’ Cato positively refused to consider the 
request of his friend for another man’s wife. Whether taking 
his cue from this, or of his own accord, Hortensius made an 
identical request for Cato’s own wife, Martia, whereupon Cato 
made the grant of his friend’s request dependent on Martia’s 
father's approval. The approval oame, and Martia was 
‘espoused to Hortensius in the presence and with the consent 
of Cato'. The incident brings into clear relief the ideas and 
practices of the Romans of the flrst century a.c. It shows bow 
even reformers vdio wanted to pitch the contemporary life to 
the tune of ancient Roman virtues of simplicity and honesty, 
courage and chastity, looked upon their task and their function. 
Warde Fowler's interpretation of the incident introduces the 
sordid consideration of money in the transaction. He informs 
us that Cato divorced Martia in order that Hortensius should 
marry her no doubt; hut that after some years Cato married 
her again as the widow of Hortensius, with a large fortune.** 
Cato, who had lost his parents early, was brought up in the 
household of his mother's brother along with his sister and 
the children of his mother hy her second husband.^ 

Cato's own household would appear to have comprised his 
wife and two sisters of his, at least one of whom had two 
daughters. This household presents the picture of a husband’s 
sisters forming part of the family of a woman. The way Cato’s 
wife also joined his sisters in their displeasure at Cato's refusal 
of Pompey’s offer for his sister’s daughters indicates that their 
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relaUons were happy 

Cato bore very great affection towards bis brother Caepio. 
When tlie latter died, Cato was left co*beir with Caepio’s 
daughter. Plutarch praises Cato’s action in not charging any 
part of the funeral expenses to the account of Caepio's 
daughter,^^ 

Cicero himself divorced his wife Terentia, who was 'a faithful 
and on the whole a sensible wife’ to judge by Cicero’s letters, 
after she had lived happily with him for thirty years. Soon 
afterwards he married a young and wealthy maiden, who was 
his ward, but finding little satisfaction speedily dissolved his 
union.^® 

Augustus made serious and persistent attempts to stem the 
tide of moral degeneracy that had begun nearly two centuries 
before h>m and had increased by his time. He ‘brought forward 
a series of social enactments which aimed at nothing less than 
the revival of the strict family life of Rome’s early history'. 
It is necessary to pass under review the behaviour of Augustus 
and his immediate circle, in order to understand partially at 
least why he failed in his efforts. Such a review will also 
reveal the depth to which the social canker had penetrated. 

Augustus was married at least thrice. His second wife, 
Scribonia, had been married twice before. By one of her former 
husbands she had two children. Augustus is said to have 
married her because she was the sister of the fatherdn-law of 
Sextius Pompey whom he wished thus to prevent from joining 
his enemy Antony. But when he found that the alliance was 
no longer politically necessary he divorced her in the following 
year 'on the very day on which she had borne him a daughter, 
Julia, in order to many livia’. Livia was married to Tiberius 
Claudius Nero, and he compelled Nero to divorce her in 38 B.C. 
so that he might marry her. This lady had already one son, 
Tiberius, by her former husband, and was six month.s gone in 
pregnancy, which gave her another son, but in the hoxisehold 
of Augustus. He was named Drusus. Her son Tiberius was 
adopted by Augustus. Tiberius was already married and had 
a son by his first marriage, his wife and son being both alive. 
Augustus compelled Tiberius to divorce his wife and to marry 
his own widowed daughter Julia and also to adopt Ger- 
manicus, who was the son of Tiberius’ brother and the 
daughter’s son of Octavia, the sister of Augustus. Julia was 
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so licentious that Tiberius is believed to have retired to Rhodes 
to avoid his wife. It was not till four years after Tiberius’ 
retirement that the fond father, thoroughly disgusted with his 
daughter's doings, banished her to an island.** 

“While the daughter of Augustus was thus the person who 
disgraced her fa^er, the zealous reformer, his sister Octavia, 
to whom Augustus was warmly attached, loudly proclaimed 
through her manner of living that Roman beauties even in the 
time of Augustus could he as near as possible Roman matrons 
ol a former age.** 

Wright has very correctly diagnosed the failure of Augustus 
to achieve the difficult revolution that he set out to work in 
the following remarks; ‘The only way to raise the general 
standard of morality in a nation is for those in authority to 
set an example that will lead to higher ideals. Laws are of 
little use, and they may he worse than useless, if they are not 
backed by public opinion. Unfortunately, Augustus himself 
was neither by character nor his past record fitted to be an 
exemplar of moral virtue, and when, as a practical statesman 
he saw the dangers which threatened the country, he was 
almost of necessity forced to attempt a cure by legislative 
means.’** 

Women trying to hve a life of self-expression, in which 
attempt they neither cered to have children nor even some¬ 
times for the happiness of their husbands, are not the indiNd- 
duals who would tolerate their husband’s brothers’ wives cr 
their husband’s sisters as their superiors or even as friendly 
guides. Joint households, therefore, whether between brothers 
or between fathers and sons, must be considered to have been 
a rarity by the end of the Republican period. The various 
general observations of Plutarch, as well as the available 
personal histories, support the statement. If brothers continued 
to run a common household it miast have been more because 
of the ui^e of economic conditions than that of brotherly 
feelings and sentiinents. 

We may fitly conclude that the extent of the Roman jamilia 
hardly w^t beyond three generations, two generations being 
the more common limit. Married sons lived with their parents 
even in the first century B.c., the relations between a woman 
and her husband’s mother being more or less hos^e even in 
the second century b.c. Married brothers are not represented 
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by dramatists as living together in one joint household in the 
second century s.c. But the relations between a man and his 
brother’s wife, even though of the elder brother, were Informal 
and unrestrained. On the whole, we get the firm impression 
that family organaation and family life of the Romans even 
in their earliest history was not of the pattern of the Hindu 
joint family. Various customs and even rules reflect the per> 
sistence of the memory of a working unity of four generations^ 
but there is no positive or even indirect but strong evidence 
of households comprising persons of four generations hving 
together. Households formed of persons of two generations 
would appear to have been very common from the early 
historic times, though those of persons of three generations 
are not unknown. Tbe position of the father-in-law vis-J-vu 
the daughter-in-law was not one of a person in authority. The 
mother-in-law of a woman, though represented as slightly 
hostile, was cot the tyrant that she is in the Hindu family. 
On the whole the family organization with all the power of 
the paterfamilias appears to have been more a matter of con¬ 
venience than one of very strong sentiment 
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GENERAL 

Wb K A vs studwd the history of familial and kin organization 
in three of the most important early cultures of the Indo- 
European community. Here we shall very briefly refer to 
three European cultures whose earliest literary records hardly 
go back to the seventh or the eighth century a^. Compared 
with the records of the Indo-Aryan society they are recent 

The Celtic culture retained unmistakable traces of the 
joint household of four generations in its laws regarding the 
devolution of land. Seebohm^ has ably demonstrated the 
truth of this remark. It is to be noted that though unilateral 
grouping of kin outside the family-unit of four generations is 
not proved^and we are convinced it cannot be proved 
because the primitive Indo-European culture bad not deve¬ 
loped this t^e of organizatiOTi—the traces of bilateral kindred 
are not as clear as those we meet with among the Teutons.^ 
The fact that Seebohm^ bas been able to demonstrate the 
clear recognition of a wider kindred of agnates within seven 
generations establishes the remarkable operation of the law 
of analogy and lends unqualified support to our contention 
about sin^e and double extension of a working unity, whether 
of three generations or four as the case may be. 

The Celts had some kind of ancestor-worship and it is 
noteworthy that a festival celebrated by them at the be^nning 
of winter was connected with it- It is almost certain that their 
ancestor-worship, though it had developed beyond the stage 
of communal ancestors and had for its object some individual 
ancestor or a group of ancestors of the household, did not 
centre ro\md a speciflc number of ascendants. 'What is re¬ 
markable is that there are survivals of old practices connect¬ 
ed with this festival even now in Ireland, where, on the par¬ 
ticular day of the festival, ancestors of the household are be¬ 
lieved to visit it* 

That the family-unit in early times comprised four genera¬ 
tions is the opinion of Seebohm, MacNeiU and Hubert. We 
have already referred to Seebohm’s opinion to which it is 
necessary to add that he considered gvsly which means 
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‘bed’ to be the nearer kindred and that its limit was reached 
at the level oi second cousins. Second cousins alone could 
break up the gvjely. Commenting on the fact that in Beotcntlf, 
the Anglo*SaxDn heroic poem, persons are referred to as the 
great-grandsons of somebody, he points out that even at the 
^me of the Welsh surveys the gwelyi were known after the 
name of the great-grandfather of each group and concludes 
that the nearer kindred, what we would call the family-unit, 
might be much the same thing in Celtic and Teutonic tribes 
MacNeUl'* equates the Celtic fine with the joint-family con¬ 
sisting of the common great-grandfather and his descendants 
to the degree of second cousins. Hubert is less specific about 
the extent of the unit but quite clear about the existence of 
the joint household. He observes: "Xhere was an Indo- 
European word for a house, which Celtic has lost. It was a 
word with a definite ineaning. It is found in Sanskrit vesah, 
in Greek joikos, and in Ltatin uicus. This word, as shown by 
the Sanskrit and X^tin forms, meant the great house, the 
house of a great family, in which there might be several 
establishments. It Is not found in Celtic. This is not because 
the Celts did not have great houses; we 'ghall see that the 
case was quite contrary. It Is not because the great family 
had broken up among them; on the contrary, the Celtic 
family was a great family of people descended from a com¬ 
mon forefather, in which several generations, several 
branches, and swarms of individuals lived in a common life. 
It was a typical Indo-Eluropean family.’’ 

It is instructive to find that a recent investigation by Ame¬ 
rican scholars, Arensberg and Kimball,^ in the social life of 
Ireland amply testifies to the great influence of Vinshjp- 
obUgations in Irish life, especially In the rural areas. Tbou^ 
the group basis of Irish society is the. immediate family of 
husband, wife and children yet the economy of the unit is 
conceived of as a corporate responsibility especially in rural 
life. And in many cases households comprise three genera¬ 
tions, the grandparents of the children living with their son’s 
families in the house ss one unit. It is in keeping with 
practice that in popular literature and routine the role of 
a woman’s husband’s mother and husband’s fatiier is clearly 
recognized and the need for good relations between them is 
stressed." 
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The Teutonic peoples, or Gothonic nations as modem 
students prefer to call them, seem to stand out a little apart 
from the other peoples of Indo-European culture in 
regard when their legal rules and customs appear in a re¬ 
corded form early in the Middle Ages. But it will be seen 
that the differences are mainly due to the stressing of the 
bilateral principle in response to the socio-political need of an 
organization in a milieu which had not developed a purely 
political form of central organization but was rather moving 
on the tribal plane. Seebobm from his studies of early Scan¬ 
dinavian laws and the early laws of German peoples repre¬ 
sented by Lez Saltoa and others, drew our attention to the 
fundamental identity of familial organization not only among 
these sections of the Gothonic peopdes but also among them 
and the rest of the Indo-Europeans.'*^ Bertha Phillpotts went 
further in her examination of these and other early laws and, 
utilizing the great researches of German scholars, presented 
the data in her book Kindred and Cian. As the title shows 
kindred was not only the new type of kin-organization that 
characterized the culture of the Gothonic nations, but was 
also the more important. As regards the familial unit 
Schutte’s observation states the position correctly. Schutte*' 
says: *.. .no real continuation of the old Indo-European joint 
family may be traced after the Gothonic nations' appearance 
on the scene of history.. .the joint family had ceased to pre¬ 
vail, at least among the South-West German tribes whom 
Tacitus had chiefly in mind, by ajj. 1/ 

It must be noted with care that among these peoples the 
traces of ancestor-worship, if any, are the slightest among 
those of the Indo-European peoples. Du Chaillu’s^^ descrip¬ 
tion of ancestor-worship among the Scandinavians contains 
reference to the decorations of the walls of the houses with 
tapestry made by the wives and daughters of the family re¬ 
presenting the deeds of their forefathers or those of their lord. 
And though in the case of the Teutons H. M. Chadwick** 
is positive about abundant evidence for ‘manes-worship’, yet 
he admits that the old authorities ‘give no indications that 
participation in the rites was confined to descendants and 
relatives of the deceased'. We feel convinced that the kind of 
worship current among Gothonic nations at the dawn of their 
history was very much of the type of ‘hero-cults’ rather than 
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that of ‘manes-worship’. Tha testimony of Bertha Phillpotts, 
a pupil of H. M. Chadwick, who had pronounced strongly in 
favour of the prevalence of ancestor-worship among the Danes 
and the Swedes, ia particularly valuable in deciding the point 
in favour of the view we have stated. Observes Phillpotts: 
‘It ia still somewhat of a mystery why the migrating kindreds, 
which do show a distinct tendency towards agnation, never 
completed their development by evolving into powerful 
agnatic clans, with clan-chiefs for leaders in war. A partial 
explanation of what we may perhaps call the arrested deve- 
bpment of the migrating kindred may perhaps be sought in 
the religious history of the Teutons. It is obvious that ances¬ 
tor-worship, so frequently found in connexion with a clan 
system, must segregate the kinsfolk into organizations either 
on patrilinear or on matrUinear lines. Now we know that the 
warlike followers of kings worshipped Odin, the universal and 
anti-tribal nature of whose cult has been recently pointed out 
by Professor Chadwick. Aa the influence of these warriors 
predominated among the migrating peoples, this cult must 
have exercised an adverse influence on the rise of tribal 
deities or deifled ancestors.’^* 

We shall start with some evidence which bespeaks a fami* 
lial unit of three generations current early among the far-off 
Norwegians. Phillpotts stresses what Seebobm earlier pointed 
out about one species of land which in the Norwegian tribal 
laws is known as cdal land. Land which had been inherited 
from grandfather’s grandfather was thus designated. Its alie¬ 
nation was not free but entailed. It could not be alienated 
unless first offered to the odoLsharers, those lunsmen who 
had a hereditary claim on it These kinsmen ought really to 
be defined by the circle of third cousins and we are unable 
to understand why Phillpotts says that ‘these mi^t be as 
distant as second cousins’. The descendants of a common 
grandfather’s grandfather, having a common fourth ascen¬ 
dant, are appropriately called third cousins and not second 
cousins.’® 

The most important function of Idii organization among 
Gothonic peoples was that of providing or sharing the w&rgild 
or the compensation for homicide and such other offences 
committed by persons belonging to one’s kindred or against 
them by others. The schemes of payment and sharing in the 
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loergild of the various nations of thi<t group show a funda¬ 
mental similarity in the proportions the circles of kin 
which axe entitled, though differing in some very important 
features. In all cases the extent to which an individual par¬ 
ticipates is proportioned to the degree of his relationship to 
the slayer or the slain. Whereas for inheritance the system is 
that of households or parentalia, as it Is technically called in 
the literature, so that each outer circle of kin came in only on 
failure of an heir within the inner circle, in die payment of 
xoergild the participation of the whole kindred, to its utter¬ 
most extent recognized in the community, was the mle. 
Among Germans for purposes of inheritance the last degree, 
called in the laws the eighth slb-group, was that of the 
seventh cousins. Thus nine generations were the uttermost 
unity, the common ancestor with his eighth descendant.*^ 
This is also the limit of kin for inheritance in the old laws of 
Southern Norway.*’ As Huebner has clarified the working 
of the parentelic system it U identical with the Indo-Axyan 
system of households. *The kindred of any individual member 
of the #*6 (propositus) were organized in a disdnet group of 
his own descendants, the descendants of his parents, of his 
grandparents, of his great-grandparents and so on.’ Within 
the parentelic group of the decedent's descendants inheritance 
was determined by the degree of kinship. 

The bilateral nature of the kindred recognized for purposes 
of wergild is clear from the lack of distinction between agnates 
and cognates, with the chief exception of one small area, 
Ditmarschen. Distinction however is drawn between the 
father’s kinsfolk and the mother’s kinsfolk but only for the 
sake of making it, without appreciate distinction in their 
payment or their share, their proportions in most cases heu^ 
equal The extent of the kindred for wergild purposes fluc¬ 
tuated between the third degree or the degree of second 
oousins and the sixth or the degree of fifth cousins.*® This 
great variation in the limits of kindred amoi^ the various 
nations of the Gothonic group in historic times is not explic¬ 
able and the original bounds of the Gothonic kindred for pur¬ 
poses of wergild must remain a riddle. Whatever might have 
been the original bounds of the Gothonic kindred, the fact re¬ 
mains that the Gothonic peoples early developed the original 
Indo-European pattern of bilateral kinship, in contrast with 
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the develijpment of some kind of agnatic cUn by most other 
peoples of Indo-European culture, out of the primitive insti¬ 
tution of the joint family of four generations. And the xe- 
markable fact for social historians to note is that the shifting 
bilateral kindred persisted for hundreds of years without 
local habitation and name» and served the social and poHtical 
needs of the people quite we]L^^ 

Before we make a brief reference to the nature of family 
and kin among Slavonic nations, at this befitting juncture we 
shall have to consider a statement or an opinion voiced many 
times in the past and rather sporadically in recent times. The 
need for such a review is twofold. It is seen that on the evi¬ 
dence of kin-nomenclature we have arrived at the conclusion 
that the primitive Indo-European culture was based on re¬ 
cognition of bilateral kinship and that it was patrilineal in 
descent with a famllUl organization comprising three or four 
generations. The opinion which we refer to, holds, almost 
wholly on the authority of Caesar’s and Tacitus’ corammits 
on the Celts and the Germans, that not very much earlier 
than Caesar’s time these Celts and Germans, or rather Gotho- 
nic peoples, bad matrilineal and mother-right organization. 
More than seventy five years ago Morgan*® put forward a 
theory of social evolution in which he postulated that roatri- 
lineal and mother-right gtens seen among the American 
Indians was the pristine form of social organization. The 
father-right gens as found among the civilized Greeks and 
Romans of ancient times had evolved out of the previous 
mother-light organization current among them. Engels, who 
with Marx formed the twin-deity of communism, $oon after 
Morgan’s publication took up Morgan’s theory and wrote his 
then justly famous book The Origin of the He con¬ 

tended in the fourth edition of his book published in 1391 
that ’the matriarchal pens has become the pivot on which the 
whole science turns’. He added his interpretaticn of the 
cause and stage of evolution from the mother-right gen^ to 
the father-right gens and patriarchal family ctirrent in ancient 
Greek and Roman societies. The change in the nature of 
economic activity and production bringing in their wake 
greater accumulation of wealth, and engendering male domi- 
ziance ifvter alto, was the prepotent cause of the change. In 
spite of Brlffault’s attempt at resuscitation of the theory >of 
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primitive matriarciiy, very few competent anthropologists 
and sociologists see their way to subscribing to Morgan’s 
theory, and we would not have discussed any aspect of it 
here. But the fact that Engels’ book has been recently re¬ 
printed in the exact text in which it was cast by him in 1891 
and is being widely drcaUited and distributed has compelled 
us to refer to some of its aspects- 

Engels'** argument in respect of the Celtic and Germanic 
peoples may be thus summarized. The oldest Celtic laws 
show the gem still fully alive. In Wales the laws recorded in 
the eleventh century a.n. show that the village communities 
which tilled the village lands in common were gentes or sub¬ 
divisions of pentes. Sin^arly in Ireland even the English 
jurists of the seventeenth century testify to the land having 
been the common property of the clan or gens. In Irish, pens 
was sept and tribe was clann., The rules regarding the divi¬ 
sion of the common territory must have been the same as 
those in force in Germany. That the Germans were organized 
in genU8 until the time ci the migrations is beyond ah doubt. 
Caesar expressly states about one section of them that they 
had settled in gentes and kindreds. The same must have been 
true of other Germans. The common German name for the 
gen4 was probably the Gothic kuni which is cognate with 
Greek genoa and Latin gens. The fact that the term for 
woman is derived from the same root points hack to the 
mother-ri^t origin of the pens. Tacitus has recorded the 
close connexion between a man and his sister’s son existing 
among the Germans. Gothic sibja and Old High German 
rippe meant kindred, which included members of at least two 
gentes, being inclusive of relatives by marriage. 

We have noted above the more recent researches of 
scholars dealing with Celtic social history which make it 
clear that the gene in the sense of a unilateral exogamic kin- 
organization did not exist among them. We shall now point 
out, in view of the fact that Engels has imphed that sept was 
the Irish equivalent of gene, and clann that of tribe, that 
F. W. Joyce says that the word sept U an imported one and 
that in later times all the members of a sept bore the same 
surname. Clan, or house as he calls it, was according to him 
larger. The distribution of land by gavelkind on each occa¬ 
sion extended to the clan or sept and not beyond.^^ What 
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Joyce has in view is gwely, the nearer kindred, as Seabohm 
appropriately described it, and not any gens. Neither sept 
nor gens is thus attested among the Celts. Howard speaks of 
the Welsh trevs, household, comprising four generations as 
the unit oi exogamy,** 

The postuJation of kuni as the Germanic term for pens 
rests on mere conjecture. That the primitive Indo-European 
root represented in Sanskrit as jan ‘to be bom’ is the basis 
for kuni, genets and gens is granted, but whereas genes and 
gens, we know, did represent a grouping we cannot say the 
same of fcuni. In Sanskrit the root jan gives us not only 
jaTumi, ‘mother’, the woman par exceUenee, the Vedic iami, 
‘sister', and jamata, ‘son-in-law', but also ^anoico, ‘father’. The 
same root as pointed out in the third chapter gives us names 
for son-in-law in some of the European languages. What is 
more, it is the same root that gives us English ‘generation' 
and ‘knee’ and Sanskrit janu. The last word means knee. 
And it is well known that both the English words generation 
and knee are used to indicate degree of relationship, the 
latter term being so used in olden literature. Kuni being 
cognate with pence and gens does not prove that it repre¬ 
sented an identical fonc of social organization. Nor does the 
fact of its being derivable from a root, which is the base for 
the term for woman, substantiate anything like Engels' infer¬ 
ence that the grouping represented by it had woman or 
mother as its centre. 

Bertha Pbillpotts, as a result of her painstaking researches 
incorporating the most approved of German researches on 
the social bistory of Teutonic peoples, announced her cozxclu- 
sion on the subject of their km-orgazuzation in 1$13. And it 
is almost whoUy opposed to the dictum of Engels on the sub¬ 
ject. She observes: ‘The evidence we have just adduced thus 
tells heavily against the case for agnatic clans in the pr^ 
historic period.'*^ Even about a small area of Teutonic region. 
Ditmaxschen, where she found evidence of pronounced agna¬ 
tion and some fixity of kin-extent, her remark only supports 
her general conclusion. She says: ‘In Holstein, thoi^ it is 
probable that the participation of the kindreds in merpild dis¬ 
appeared sooner than in Schleswig, they left their mark on 
other institutions, and certain of their functions continue to 
be exercised until near the end of the eighteenth, and indeed 
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even into the nineteenth century- This is especially, but not 
solely, true of Dltmarschen, within whose territory alone we 
find the fixed agnatic kindred which can be loosely termed 
clan.’*® It is necessary to emphasize that Phillpotts who is 
convinced of the existence of an agnatic kin-unit” refers to 
it as clan only in a loose sense. For it is our contention that 
not only was it not a clan—and Phillpotts herself tells us** in 
her comments on the activities of the Hersens kindred that 
it comprised members of not less than three different sur- 
naxnes>-but as she herself concludes it was essentially a guild 
based on kinship, occasionally admitting to the association 
persons who were not kinsmen. We venture to think that 
Phillpotts misunderstood the real nature of these voluntary 
associations and that they are to be compared with 'commu¬ 
nities of collective hand’ described by Huebner as working 
ih Germany in the hfiddle Ages. Htiehner’s remarks being 
very crucial may be quoted here: 'Among the primitive and 
later Germans we meet, in general, with lesser-family only; 
though examples in which married children and grand¬ 
children remained living in the parental household are not 
lacking, they are relatively rare. Nevertheless, in the peasant 
communities of collective hand common in the Middle Ages, 
which have persisted in some localities down to the present 
day, reminiscences were preserved of the original greater- 
family.’*® 

For his contention that mother-right organization was the 
prehistoric pattern among the Celts and Teutons Engels 
ceives support from H, M Chadwick and Bertha Phillpotts 
for Teutons, and from Hubert for Celts. Chadwick*® as the 
conclusion of an elaborate argument saw reason to believe 
that among the Anglo-Saxons father-right organization was a 
new phenomenon.** Phillpotts, seeing that wherever on the 
German territory agnation was stressed, the bilateral kindred 
disappeared soonest and convinced that ‘there is ample evi¬ 
dence from all parts of the world for transition from a matri- 
lineal to a partially or wholly patrilineal society, whereas 
evidence for the reverse process is signally lacking’ fell back 
on the theory that the bibteral kindred evolved out of the 
interaction of the introduction of patrilineal descent and 
succession in a mother-right people. As against this tenuous 
reasoning Huebner** is positive that there is no evidence of 
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mother*right among the Germans, and Schutte has complete* 
ly argued out the case. He says: ‘The vague expression 
Quidam [in Tacitus’ text] only allows of the conclusion that 
the matriaichal standpoint was to be found in one or another 
Gothonic tribe, we do not Imow where; it will not do to 
generalize it, and on that basis regard the matriarchal social 
system as originally prevaUtng amongst all the Gothonic 
nations as does Feist. The later legal traditions of all the 
Gothonic nations show no sign of 

Commenting on the matrilineal succession current among 
the Piets referred to by Bede in the sixth century A4>., and 
supporting it by a Latin inscription discovered at Colchester, 
Hubert,after a rather tortuous argument remarks that 
there is nothing to prove that the Piets were not Celts. The 
argument is worth quoting to enable the reader to judge for 
himself the correctness of our conclusion. Hubert^^ says: *ln 
the history of the family the right of cognates, kinsmen on 
the side, has always been opposed to that of the 

agnates, kinsmen on the male side. The evolution of the 
Indo*European pens evidently reached a form in Greece, 
Rome, Ireland, and Wales in which the right of the agnate 
prevailed over that of the cognate, and in consequence the 
facte noted among the Piets have been regarded as alien to 
Indo-European law. But the law to which these facts bear 
witness also obtained among the Goidels of Ireland, and even 
among the ancestors of the ^elsh. Considerable traces of it 
are to be found in their legal texts, their history and their 
epcs.’ Unfortunately these traces in the legal texts are not 
WA 'bare by Hubert; and these and others, therefore, must 
be considered to be of the same nature as those mentioned 
by Caesar or by Engels. Hubert himself has stated at another 
place that Caesar was a knowing man who contrasted the 
manners of the Piets of the interior with those of the Belgae, 
who resembled the Gauls, of the coast. ‘According to this 
account the Piets were polyandrous. Polyandry is not matri* 
archy.’ H. M. Chadwick, however, is positive about the suc¬ 
cession among the Piets having been from a man to his 
hister’s son.‘* It is clear that Hubert's own appreciation of 
the points involved is very defective. There is involved in 
matriarchy much more than the rights of cognates. On the 
other hand, MacH^^ informs us that among the Celts when 
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a kingship bacaraa vacant, any man wHosa father, grand' 
father or great-grandfather had been king was eligible to 
succeed. And Schutte^^ is positive that Gaulish religion gives 
the male sex the pre-eminence among the gods and that 
therein it differs from the West Asiatic religious tendency. 
R. A. S. Macalister^ puts the final seal on the question when 
he declares that the Indo-European patriarchal organization 
of the Celts superseded the matriarchate of the original in¬ 
habitants of Ireland after the former reached there about the 
middle of the fourth century B.c. 

Among the Slavs, SchradeH^ and Vinogradofi^^ have 
pointed out the existence of the extended family and a larger 
kin organization. Among one section of them there was the 
custom of specifying a person by stating four, and on formal 
occai^ons five, itexns. His personal name was followed by that 
of hia father, which was again followed by that of his grand¬ 
father and the combination ordinarily ended with the name 
of the house-community. On formal occasions the fifth mem¬ 
ber, which was the name of what may he called the agnatic 
kindred, the brotherhood as the Slavic expression for it, 
bratrtvo, means, was added. The house-community, called the 
zadruga in one section, was settled in the form of a horseshoe 
round the central hearth. It was formed of a number of 
smaller households each of which was the ordinary operative 
unit with the father as its head. The extent of this house- 
community is not specifically mentioned but from the feet 
that an individual specified himself with his grandfather's 
name and that the name of the house-community was added 
as the fourth member of the combination we may deduce 
that it comprised not less than four generations. The bratztvc 
limits were given by the name; but its functions as for mar¬ 
riage and property are not clear. 

It is worthy of note that ancestor-worship seems to have 
developed among the Slavs much more than among any other 
Indo-European people excepting the Indo-Aryans, the Romans 
and possibly the Celts. We axe informed that till recently 
the peasants of White Russia called the souls of dead relatives 
dziodv or ancestors. The Russian peasants believed in the 
existence of a dedttshka domow*, ‘grandfather of the house*. 
The belief testifies to the individual nature of ancestor- 
worship connected with individual households. The Lithu- 
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anians oftared sacrliicas to tha dead on tHa anniversary of 
their death.** 

It is in keeping with the persistence of the extended family 
for a long time of the respectful attitude towards aTice5> 
tors or ^grandfathers’ that, as Elnett** has described the 
family life of Russians in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century, it is characterized by references to the relations be¬ 
tween a daughter-in-law and her mother-in-lew aa well as 
fether-in-law. 

Our considered opinion in the matter is that the primitive 
Indo-Suropean people had not developed a unilateral kin- 
organization of the pens, clan or sept type.* The Indo-Aryans 
the records of whose culture, dating beck to about 2000 b.c., 
though about two thousand years or so later than the time 
when the primitive Indo-Europeans were more or less one 
cultural community, are more than a thousand years older 
than the ealiest records of Greek culture, which ranks next 
in point of recorded history, had not developed a clan or sept 
organization besides the family with its surname, before 
1000 B.c. The term for family and its name, which later be¬ 
came the name for clan or sept, has throughout been one 
and the same, namely, potro. Its etymology makes it the de¬ 
signation of a cowpen. Later it meant even name, not sur¬ 
name but personal name, as in the expression potra-skholitam, 
'mistake about name'. Early enough it meant family name 
or surname. Later it has represented the Brahmanic exogam- 
o\is unit. Genealogical connexion is denoted in Sanskrit by 
the term vOiinsa, ‘family, house, heredity, descent’. The idea 
and connotation of the English word generation are convey¬ 
ed in Sanskrit by the words yupo, ‘yoke’ and puruskct, ‘male*. 
Though the Greek penos was a clan, its significance was very 
much inferior to that of the larger organization celled phratry. 
Phratry means brotherhood, being derived from the Greek 
word for brother. In the Hiad (DC, 63) Homer** describes an 
outcaste as ‘one who belonged to no phratry (aphreton)’. 
Engels*’ himself has quoted the famous passage in the Iliad 
where Nestor advises Agamemnon to marshal the men by 
tribes and by phratries, ‘so that phratry may assist phratry 
and tribe may assist tribe’ to show the importance of phratry 
as a military unit in Homeric times. We have stated that 
there is hardly any evidence to show that penos was an exo- 
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gamoufi unit among the Greeks. As early as Herodotus, the 
genos, if it was a live institution any time, had become so 
dormant and shadowy that to trace the genealogy of one Isa- 
gotas he had to appeal to his religious affiliation.*^ The impor¬ 
tance ftyid persistence of phratry in Greek culture gains in 
significance from the fact that among one section of the Slavs 
the largest kin groupings is called hiMtstuo, ‘brotherhood’- 
The word is derived from brat Ijrother'. The analogy with 
the Greek word phratry is complete in respect of etymology 
and meaning. As Schader*’ has informed us, these Slavs used 
the bratetvo name only after the name of the house-commu¬ 
nity. It is not known that it was an exogamlc imit. In all 
probability it was only an in-group, members of which, hav¬ 
ing a common name to distinguish them from others, looked 
upon one another as kin and en^tled to help and co-operation. 

The Koman gens has been acknowledged to have been a 
kin-organisation whose limits were not set down in terms of 
degrees or generations in early law and practice. As to its 
exact functions and its extent there have been violent differ¬ 
ences of opinion. Ebgels is opposed to the view which looks 
upon gene as a group of related families. He views it as the 
original unilateral organization and looks upon /amtlia as a 
branching-off section separating itself asunder from it. He 
has no doubt that it was an exogamous unit We are not con¬ 
cerned with the political aspects of Latin culture and there¬ 
fore refrain from considering his rather unorthodox views 
of the inter-relations between gene and the State, but we 
shall remarit upon the continuance of the influence of kinship 
in the formation of political alliances and distribution of 
important political and administrative positions. To substan¬ 
tiate his view about gens being an exogamous unit Engels 
has had to repudiate no less an authority on Homan history 
than Mommsen. For Mommsen has definitely pronouzxced 
gens to have been an endogamous unit. Ihe argument from 
absence of wives with the same gentile names as those of 
their husbands, which Engels advances in such a categorical 
form, was used, as is dear from our account in the appro¬ 
priate chapter above, by Hearn some years before Engels. It 
is seen from our statement of Hearn’s view that he was much 
less categorical regarding the number of suoh wives, and 
what is more significant, still lees positive and very much 


more guarded in his Inference about the function of srene in 
the selection of marriage partners. Warde Fowler, the spe¬ 
cialist student of Roman so<aal and religious history, was 
very positive on the other side declaring as he did that pens 
was an endogamous unit, We have seen reason to conclude 
that the gens did not matter as either an exogamic or an 
eadogamic unit. Exogamy from very early in the history of 
Latin culture was governed hy the laws of prohibited degrees 
which comprehended the unity of four generations. As such 
a unit was the familial unit in early Roman practice and re¬ 
mained an ideal unit in much later Roman thought, the exo¬ 
gamic unit must have coincided with the extended household 
of four generations. 

Here we should like to stress one feature which has com¬ 
monly been associated with the Roman gsns, namely, that 
some of the pentes were known for ages for certain abilities, 
character or stupidities. Fortunately we knov/ that one of 
the gentas, which figures among the important seven, the 
claudia, and which continued to be the same united organi¬ 
zation without branches for seven generations, and was noted 
for its pride and haughtiness, developed from. a known per¬ 
son Altius Clausus who founded it in 504 a.c. It is the un¬ 
broken historical unity of such genUs that led de Coidanges 
to declare his conviction that the gens was not even an asso¬ 
ciation of families but was itself the family. Persistence of 
specific abilities and character is a supporting indication that 
marriage usually takes place within the group which shows 
such persistence. The type by inbreeding becomes fixed. 
With repeated exogamy the type is bound to show variations. 

The opinion that grrts was a group of related families is not 
confined to old historians of Rome, Such a recent student 
as W. E. Hallidajri* reiterated the same opinion in 1929, That 
political historians have not clearly grasped the concept of 
gens, or that they have not appreciated its identity with 
family, is seen in the writings of many. To take a very recent 
example, H, H. ScuUard** has this to say: ‘The primary sup¬ 
port on which a riring politician depended for electoral 
success was the influence of his family or clan. If he could 
not always count on the help of his whole gens because of 
internal political divisions, he would at any rate expect the 
loyal backing of his sub-gens, Then majiiage-connexions 
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might secure help from other families: the nobles were 

often closely linked by intermarriage, probably more inti¬ 
mately the n a superficial glance at the surviving records 
suggests, because lack of information about the women of 
the noble families often precludes a detailed study of the 
hnks/ Here we have lack of clear-cut distinction between 
gens and family, and to add to the confusion the insertion of 
an unknown grouping called sub-pens. Information about the 
marriages of noble women is asserted to be woefully lacking, 
yet marriage-connexions are credited with some share in the 
electoral success. Intermarriage leading to interfaroilial co¬ 
operation is one thing, and regular and close inter-linkage by 
marriage of noble families is another. The former need not 
have affected very much the gentile soUdarity if any, the 
latter could hardly have failed to disrupt it, unless marriage 
within the g&ne was the rule rather than the exception. How 
difficult it is for a meticulous historian to disentangle the 
family from the gens in the operation of the Roman political 
field is very well brought out by the following description of 
the political infiuence of family and kinship in Roman history 
given by ScuUard.” .while the 200 consulships from 232 
to 133 B.c. were shared by 58 families, 159 of these consuls 
came from only 26 of the families and 99, nearly half the 
total, came from only 10. The same families predominated in 
the tenure of praetorship, although this office was not guard¬ 
ed quite so closely against new-comers; 151 of the 262 prae¬ 
tors known between 218 and 167 bj:. came from 20 famihes.’ 
To clench the issue regarding the influence of family and kin 
in Roman history and politics for a much longer time, and 
much after the era of political reform than is contemplated 
by Engels, we shall allow W. R. Halliday to speak and speak 
effectively in favour of the ancient Roman aristocratic fami¬ 
lies- He says:*^ “Ihe Roman Republic in fact had become an 
aristocracy in which the political power lay in the hands of 
a relatively small number of families, who served the State 
generation after generation in political office... It was not 
until the second century B.C. that senatorial rule began to 
deg^erate into party misgovenunent in the selfish interests 
of a single class.’ We may conclude that Roman gens, what¬ 
ever its functions, early became a shadowy organization, 
though the influence of kinship extending beyond the limits 


of Ihe Duclear family remained an effective social and poli> 
tical force for many centuries afterwards. 

Unilateral kin^organization is a growth out of the extend¬ 
ed family among the Indo-Aryans, the Greeks, the Homans 
and the Slavs. The Celts do not seem to have developed such 
an organization. The Gothonic nations carried on the bilateral 
principle to create an all-purposes shifting kindred. The uni¬ 
lateral kin-organization, the gotro, of the Indo-Aryans, in its 
developed form being based on ritual affiliation, was an effec¬ 
tive institution only as an exogamic unit. Its other functioz^ 
have been almost shadowy, What the IndcnAryan culture 
missed or lost through this peculiarity of its unilateral kin- 
organization it made up for by nursing its joint family to the 
limit possible under the living condi^ns of its habitat. 

Functions fulfflled by kinship in Indo-European culture as 
a whole are seen to be: (i) Religious and quasi-religious, in¬ 
volving participation in some religious worship, observance 
of mourning or impurity on death; (ti) Inheritance, support 
and guardiansbif^inheritance being a right, support a duty 
and an expectation as good as a right in the customary world, 
and guardianship but a corollary. Among the European sec¬ 
tion to the foregoing functions is to be added that of defence 
and offence, that function dwindling soonest among the 
Romans and the Greeks and continuing longest amongst 
the Celtic and Gothonic nations. This being a political func¬ 
tion the need for its discharge arises only where a central 
state organization is not developed. The other functions are 
religious and social. It need hardly be stated that the religioxis 
and quasi-religious function must wane with the develop¬ 
ment of non-tribal religion of a moral rather than a ritualistic 
import or with the decay of belief in old ox new religion. 
That it has arisen out of certain economic conditions or is 
conditioned by them has hardly ever been asserted. The 
social functions of kinship and the type of the orga¬ 

nization have been, on the other hand, thought by Engels and 
his followers ddinitely to be conditioned by economic fac¬ 
tors. 

We will not enter into an elaborate argument covering the 
whole field of social organization and economic life but con¬ 
fine our observations to one or two very salient features 
t^ch have been dealt with in their proper contexts hut 
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without the hackground of this theozy. One of the features 
coxmected with the concept of property as a corpus held hy 
individuals in the perpetual interests of the corporate body 
called the family^ is that, in the difierent societies which 
carried on the primitive Indo-European culture in their res¬ 
pective surroimdings, at some stage the concept of self- 
acquired property arose. The rise of this concept of self- 
acquired property is a priori intimately connected with the 
mode of economic production and the species of property 
current and available to a society. Even beyond the economic 
factor or rather underlying the economic phenomena of self- 
acquired proper^ we may discern a psychological element. 
That psychological element leads one to expect that, other 
things being more or less equal, when it is possible clearly to 
demarcate the product of an individual's effort, the product 
or at least a major portion of It may be credited to the 
individual as property acquired by him through his indivi¬ 
dual effort, skill or ability. As a matter of fact we know that 
Xiocke’s famous frults-of-labour theory of private property 
exploits this ps3^ological element. We know from Indo- 
Aryan and Greek social history narrated in the appropriate 
chapters that the concept of self-acquired property arose in 
both societies some centuries after avenues for acquiring pr^ 
perty through individual effort became available and were 
exploited. L a n d^ though still the main source of economic pro¬ 
duction, had ceased to be the only one. Net only personal 
labour of menial variety but skiUs of various kinds including 
that required in trading and commercial pursuits and service 
through learning, instruction and other ways had come to 
have economic value. The time-lag and its variations in the 
two societies between the existence of sources of self-acquired 
property and its social and legal recognition are very impor¬ 
tant but cannot be ei^Iained in any rational manner. What 
is ^gnificant for our present discussion is the differential 
treatment the devolution of self-acquired property rec^ved in 
the two societies and its relation to other factors, social or 
economic. E^t us get it clear that we cannot think of any eco¬ 
nomic factor that can explain why in the sixth century s.c. 
the Greeks looked upon self-acquired property as the private 
property of the earner and why the Indo-Aryans about the 
same time, or at most a century later, decreed that even ^If- 
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acquired property was not necessarily the private possession 
of the earner, and that other members forming the corporate 
group of the family might have some stake in it. It is note¬ 
worthy that among both, the principal type of self-acquired 
property among the upper classes was formed by what have 
been known in Hindu law as *gains of learning’. Identity of 
source of self-acquired property did not condition its devolu¬ 
tion. The ideological and emotional climate created by the 
composition and the concept of the family appears to have 
been the sole deciding factor in the difierential treatment of 
self-acquired property in the Indo-Aryan and Greek societies. 
In Latin culture the concept of self-acquired property took 
a much longer tune to arise owing to the greater ideological 
and organiratioDal differences. The patrtarchal nature of 
familial organization is hostile to the concept of self-acquired 
property. The paterfamilias is so prepotent that he ne^ not 
seek the lean support of the concept to enable him to dispose 
of hia or any other property. It would undermine his authority 
if his wards were allowed to have property of their own in 
any form whatever. Nor was it necessary in the Roman 
society from about the fourth century b.c. when testamentary 
disposition of property began to be looked upon as more or 
less normal. The concept of self-acquired property, however, 
had its use when the great paid or hired legions became a 
necessity for Imperial Rome. Here again we see that the new 
feature in the concept of property and its treatmmt in devo¬ 
lution was conditioned more by ideological and social condi¬ 
tions than by purely economic factors. 

Still more convincing proof of our contenUon that familial 
organization and law of inheritance are attuned more to ideas 
and beliefs of a noneconomic nature than to economic factors 
is afforded by their history in Ind^Aryan culture presented 
above. Between the fifth century b.c. and the twelfth century 
An. there had been no significant change in the economic 
field in India. The familial organization, as we have tried to 
establish through some literary evidence, was evidently 
changing in some of the areas encompassed by Indo-Aryan 
culture but not in others. Two law-glvers partially worldng 
upon this diSerence and partially motivated by different 
ideas gave two laws of inheritance and succession in the two 
regions, which could hardly be distinguished from each other 
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in tlie matter of economic production, distribution or otgani- 
za^on. We Itnow that Vijnanesvara's law was framed by an 
individualist idealist and as such was not followd m ^acUce 
by most classes, at least in respect of some of its i^or prc^ 
viioBS. Jimutavahana’s Uw, which kept dose to the rehgio- 
social sentiments of the people of the region seems to have 
evoked abundant following and achieved what appear to 
have been its chief ideological purpose, the stabileation of the 
joint family. Thus is the primacy of beUefs ideas oy^ 
economic factors substantiated by the social history of the 
Indo-Aryans. 
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• Quoting this opinion as his proof. Prof, G. C. Homans in his review 
of this book published in The Ammcan of Soctolopy {March. 

1656) accuses me of ’nursing a continuing confusion that the existence 
of bilateral kinship grouping is somehow meompatible with the uai* 
lateral kinship', and states: "Sut the Anglo-Saxons, for instance, had 
both kinds of Rouping: a patxUineal joint famUy that governed land¬ 
holding and a bilateral grouping, the niaepth, reckoned from ego on 
both the father's and mother's side, that governed the payrnent and 
receipt of wer^lds." My readers will agree with me that in the book 
Itself there is no evidenee of such a confusion and that the statomenl 
made by me and set forth by Homans as evidence of the supposed 
'confusion* is made after presenting about eight page-ful of evidence 
and is supported by additional data following the same, and further 
that the statement itself la a 'considered opinion’ and not a belief as 
Prof. Homans likes to put it. Moreover it relate# to "the primitive 
Ifido-European people" so that even if Prof, Homan's view about the 
late Anglo-Saxon mcegth were correct, it cannot upset the ‘considered 
Opinion’, as the Anglo-Saxon stage of the Indo-European culture la n 
very late one and may be a later development. My readers will have 
noted that I myself have passed under review all the significant data 
about wergild relating to the Gothonlc nations of whom the An^- 
Saxons were one. And I had thought that with the weighty judgment 
of Bertha Phillpotta on the subject, no sociologist, nor even an anthia- 
pologiBt, would trot forth the Anglo-Saxon moegfh as a bilateral kin 
grouping much different from the family. Now that Prof. Homans has 
thought it fit to trot it forth, I give below two short and relevant 
ouotetioos from PhiUpotts’ book: (1) nt seems to be forgotten that 
the Anglo-Saxon maegth has to do duty for 'family' (in the modern 
sense of the word), lineage', ‘house’ as well as kindred,-,.As a matter 
cf fact we have no authority whatever, save the doubtful appeal to Con¬ 
tinental analogies, for translating Tna^gth as Ttiodred’ rather than as 
‘family'... .The only members of the maegth actually mentioned in the 
Anglo-Saxon laws are parents, children (brother & sister) and father's 
brothar” (pp, 216-17); “The real sigiuficanee of the Anglo-Saxon laws 
with respect to the kindred consists chiefly in Its omissions. We must 
emphasize the entire absence of any statement, or even hint, as to how 
far the moegth extended, aftd of any regulaticms for the distribution 
of wergild among persons mwe distant than the immediate family" 
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KINSHIP-TERMS 



ABSRevlAllONS OR HTf 


A. BaJti>^avk 

1. Baltic 




OPr. 

Let 

Old Prussian 
Lettlc 

lith. 

Lithuanian 

2. Slavonic 

051. 

Old ^vonic 

R. 

Russian 

BI. 

Bulgarian 

Ser. 

Serl^n 

Cz. Czech 

Po. Polish 

B. Aryan Lasgoaeea 

1. Indo-Ajyan 

Slv. 

SkPvaLian 

A. 

Assami 

Pa. 

Panjabi 

B. 

Bengali 

Pkt, 

Prakrit 

Bi. 

Bhari 

R. 

Rajasthani 

G. 

Gujarati 

S 

^ndhi 

H. 

Hindi 

Skt. 

Sartskrit 

M. 

N. 

Marathi 

Nepali 

u. 

Uriya 

2. Iranian 

Av. 

OP 

Avesta 

Old Penian 

N.P. 

NoivPeiaiaB 

a Gredc 

OGr. 

Andent 

Greek 

M.Gr. 

Modem Greek 

D, Italic 

1. L. Latin 

2. Romance Lansu^ 



FY- 

Frend) 

P. 

Portugueae 

T. 

Italian 

Sp. 


E. C^tk 

1. G(»delic 

o*:ir. 

Old Irish 

Ir. 

Irish 

2. Brylhcfiic 

W. 


Cot. 

Cornish 
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F. Gotfionic of Teutonic 
1. Sandinavian 


0-N. 

Old Norse 

D.N. 

Danish and 

Ic 

2. Germanic 

Icelandic 

Sw. 

Ncewcffaa 

Swedish 

O.H.C. 

Oid High 
Germaa 

Ags 

Angl^Saxon 

3. Gothic 

Col 




N.B. : PhjIoIc«ists’ special symbols /or various proiunciaticnal 
nuM had relLctantJy to be omitted. Figure 1 over a tern indi- 
ates that jt IS taken /rom Vergl^Khen^ts WQTttrbuth dfr Jnodeer- 
mmuzhffi Sfiracken (2 vols.; 1927-30) by A. Walde and J. Pckomy, 
and A. Dalde's L<Ueudschi^ SlymchgiKhf$ Wortfrbuch; figure 2. 
^ It K taken from Pwhisttmc Amities of tho Aryan PtopUs by 
Schrader and Jevone (1890); figure 3, that it is taitsrt from A. M 
Hocart^s paper ‘ The Indo-European Kinship System' in the Ceylon 
foumal of Sci^i. vol. I, pt. 4 (1928). Other references are given 
m the list later on. Unmarked teiros are taken from System}^ 
of Consangutmly and Affinity af the Human family by Lewis II 
Morgan (1870), exc^ng ttoee in Indian languages.* 

Terms of kinAip in Indian languages are culled from the fol¬ 
lowing sources : 

L. H. Morgan f Sysrms of Ctmsanguwdly and Affinity. (Bengali. 
Gujarab, Kindi and Marathi.) 

Cwwtt# of India. 1911: R^wrts on Ajmere Merwar, Assam, Baroda 
(Gujarati), C P., Central India Agency, Panjab, and U.P. 

Baburam Saksena : "^The Names of Relatives in Modem Indo-Aryan 
Languages', ProcMdwgi of the Fourth Onenial Confereeioe. Vol. II. 
1928. (Asaariii, BoigaJi, Bihari Gujarati, Hindi, PanjaU andhi 
Uriya.) ' 

A^’s Satskrit-Enghsh Dicttonary ; V^ospaiya ; Vedk Index : 
Pdicsaddamakdtynova fPrakrit). 

R. L, Turner's NepaluEn^isk Dklumary (ptindpaJly for Nepali 
and w^ierever useful for other koguage as wdl). 

Y. R, Date and others : Mahdrdsfra.^dakoSa (Marathi). 

Sengah ; Additional information from Mr. S- Chaudhari and coi- 


^ f™?" ^ mwtloncd, before 1945 

SS^fn A^«5^^SoQety of Bonbav on 'Indo-European 

KaaWp IWokigy . C D. Bi**'* Dunianary «f Synmyme in SK- 

m,«y rx th, unr, com^ianUy i„ 
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lectkn of Dr. 1 . P. Desai, Reaearch Assistant 

Bikari : OjUectioo from Patna by Dr. Mre C A. Hate, Research 

Assistant . 

Gujar^i > Information from Messrs. B. L. Mankad, K, M. Kapadia 

and 1. P. Desai. 

Hindi : Dr. Mrs. C A. Hate’s collation from AlUhabad and Mathura. 
HepaH : 'T\irT»r’8 Nep<di-English Dicttonffry. 

PatjaPi * Dr. Mrs. C. A. Hale’s coUlectioii from Uhon.*. 

Rajastturx : Dr. G. R. Pradhai’s (Research AswstantJ Collection 
from Jaipur, Jodlywr and Ajmete : Dr. Mrt C. A. Hate’s coUectuw 
frcni Ajmere. 

Uriya : Dr I. P. Desai’e cxiJecticsi. 

PRIMARIES 

Husband , ^ 

A: UG^.—Bl. —»»««*; Po.^noi. rruutMck: 

R. — mwit; ^v. — maiBel. 

B: Skt — bhaitT. dhavc. aryapuiTa: 'net.— p*. bhaitn. 
dhava. goho; H, —par*, bkatdr, dulM. dhom. |AarK^, 
khStmd. khason. mSlak; B. —p«», bholdr, fwr, sdmi. 

u —gefdsw,' M.-p«t‘. bhralih. yajam&t. nwaro. 
gharkdri. gkiw. dddala; G.—dhom. poH. vora; S, —pflA 
fd, bhoHOT. murd; Pa. — fw, gkarwUd. /flfrra, khasm, 
mdlak; Av. —Mv* Pa — 

C : O. Gr. — wr, 

p-L. — w, fluoihtf; Fr. —fflori; 1.—fflorite; P. —mondo; 
Sp. — marido. , 

E:I —arA. W.^gun (proewunced geor); Bret- 

pseck.^ 

p. To. —wtfdr; DN.— kusbpnd, numd. gemal: Sw,—roan, 
O.H.G. — pmakdo;' G. — num. gmahl; A^ts. — 
itfir, bondo; G(^-’-brup-iQt»> 

Wife 

. OPr. — jewMX,'««««>;' O^.—xaus;^ Bl —ramo; Po.— 
zema; R. —sAeno; Slv. — »«»««/*«. 

0 . s}rt._ p^tfd, joyd; ytni. bhSryd, kalatr^. gfAttil. ta4BmW«3. 

stri-i Pkt —jotf, ;«d, lAonpl; H. — bohu, 

dulohin, sM, gkoTwaU, lugd. mekfdru, inSkin, joi; B.— 
paM, few; U.-«*-po.- bByako, bm. 

gkarkariit: G. — pab 6 , vaftu, aM, dhenxyan; S, — 
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fffi, zd; Ti.-‘tTuvin, iuMs, noo. wA/i, vhoH, aural; Av. — 
jam. ghena,^ strL^ 

C : O.Gr. — |uw,’ potnia.'' bata.- 

D :L. —uxor, nurila; Fr. — apause, famrru; X>,^tnoglie. 
eortsarii; P, — fpo^e. mujir, consarta; espos<i, rmlker. 

E : O.Ir. — bm;* O,W. — Cor. — (?) 

F: O.N. —I.O^fc^no; Ausfru^, viv, hone: 

Sw- — hustru. O.H.G. — <juma M.H.G, — quam.^kone; • 
G. — Wiib. frau. igattin, |€moA?w; Ags. — ewenz,' wif; Ool 
‘—qina.'* 

Fathbr 

A ; O.Pr. - -- (taws;» Let — levs.^ i^ta; ^ Uth. - - Uva». • idis.' 
Me;^ O.SI. —oiwjJ O.BL —ofioV Bl. — Cz.— 
Po. — ^AW, Todzicfet: R. — Ida.^ oltz; Slv. — 

B r SIcl. — piir, jancka. omba, tala. dvuJta (in dratnalic dia¬ 
logues): P^^t.^-piya, piu. janao, avac, bappa; H. — pit«, 
h6p, bdbS; N. — be, bdbu, b^; Bi. — bbba, bcbu; A. — 
bapd. dautS^ bbp; B. — pitb, b3p, bdbd; JJ. — bappo, bSpa; 
M. — bap, appc, lot, iatyi, b&ba, v<i4U; G- — bcp, bapo. 
bapu; S.—pUd, piu. babo; R.—*flp, bdpu. W; Pa ¬ 
pa*, piu. bdp, bdpu; Kv.—‘pitar> 

C : O.Gr, — poaCT*,’ Uito.^utta,^ <tpfa,^ Pdppe.’ 

D; pater,' tate.^ otta. pcpc,'^ poppa;' Fr. — perg-, I.— 
padre; P, — pae; Sp. — padre. 

B : O.Ir. — alhirp Ir. — akah; W. — tad, nJtad; Cor. — tafi.‘ 

F: O^. — atU:'- DN. —fader; Sw, —fader; O.H.G. 

tcta,^ otta;' NH.G. — teite? deite;^ G. —voter. 
Ags.^faeder; Got —/adar.i etta,'- 

Monrex 

A : O Pr. — •mothe;' Let. —• mama.' toaerU.i meU: 

U(h.— mama.' matyna.^ mama; OSt. — Bl.— 

meiko; Po. —matka. rodrkieiha; R. — matj, mama* 
«—motAtf. 

B : Set — mStf, nemo, joHoni, ombika, anbd, ambayd, otta, 
akki; Pkt —mdH. pmanS. ettia, ammS. airmadi; H.— 
mdt fid, amrttd, Pad; N; — amd. m^; Ei — ommd, n£> 
wd.* A — balK B, — mdtd. vtd; V. — md; M.— mot. 
amd. armnd, duos, duay. Ss, di: G. — md, armnd. dj. S. — 
md. ami. ammd. Si; R. —md. dhdy, bdi. maidi; Pa.— 
md, jhai, nSi, ammd; Av. — motor;* N,P. — 
mama', mama,' nm.'. 
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C: O.Gr. — mater,' «d,' namme.' mommio,' 

ammas,'' 

D : L. — mcmna ;' Fr, — m^e ; I..— Madre; P. — 

a«a; * Sp. — oma,* 

E : O.Ir. — matMr:^ Ir, — vahair: W, — nwffl,' «mJw. 

F ; DN, — worfw; Sw. — O.H.G. — mm- 

j«,' cwirM;* G- —Ags, —morf^. 

Son 

A r Let.— Lith. — surms;^ 051. — 4>««; Bl. — sot; 
yo.^-syrt; R,— m, syn; Slv, — sjw. 

B : Skt — sSnu, putra, suic, lata, jMa, napSt, tonayo \ }*hi. - 
Qttoya, putta: K—put, befd, Utrakd. bhtyyS. b«ci; 
Sl^betS; A. — po, puUk; B, — f/utra, chgk; U.. 
PuS ; M. — pttlra. put, mulaid, cedd. Uk. jhil ; G. — b0(0, 
ehmyS ; S. <— put, putla, Hka; R. — be^S. dikra, chOfS, 
kukd. gigS; 'Pi. — puUar, put, putra; \r. — kmu* 
piUhra.* 

C : OGr.— Jitdas.' kuins.^ 

D:U—fiiiu$: Fr.—fils: P. —Sp. • 

hijo. 

E : Ir. — v«; W. — mob. 

F ; 0,N. — hpidr.' sunt, s^r f DJ^. — »»i; Sw. — son 
. 5itf}b G. — sohn ; Age. — swna Got, - • 

swnus.^ 

DAUGHieft 

A : OPr. — dtukti :* Lift. — dukU p O.Sl.—A«fi Bl. - 
dusktera; Pa — oorka ; P — dotch ; Slv, — dura. 

B: SIR. dukitf, sutS. dkida, tanayd, napR, }mi. iwtdirii. 
putri! Fkt.^dkuyd, dhUe, atUya, rtalayd, d&ria, stiff; 
H.—4 /As^. tfAl. bacd. befi, tarahi; l^-^ladki, b^R. 
»satyfl»; A —/i, fkk ; B. — •mtye. ;Ai, ktmyd ; U. — jkia \ 
M.^n»u2(zgi, Uk, cadu; G, — putri, dikn. chari'. S — 
dkid. kiB; K^btfi dihi, chori, kuB. gu0 ; Pa.- 
dH ; Av. — dughdHar,^ dugsdar NP — duxlar.'^ 

C : 0,C, — thugater. 

D:L.— Tr. — fUU: l. — figlia\ P. — filha; Sp.-^ 
Mfa. 

E : Ir. — ; W. — ftmck. 

F. iON.—daitir',^ D.N. —rfcT/er; Sw.-^dalUr; O.H.G.- 
tahter ;» G, — tocJdfr ■ Ags. — doMor ; Got. — daughtat.' 
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Brother 

A : O ^.—tmUi lith. — broifrelss,* btviis; O.S.- 
Ifraiv,^ IfTfftru Bl. — ivat; Po, — ; R. — &r«t; 

Slv. — t^atr. 

B : Skt —> IfhTvif, saMoiiara ; Pkt — bhcjra, bh^ saAocro ; 
H. — bha ; N. — bh^. d^u, ddji ; B. — bh^, bheiyyd : 
A.—; B, — d3da,bhdi \ V. — bhSi \ M. — bhm i 
Q. — MA’; S. “ bkoo, bhm ; R — bhdi ; Pa. ^ bhei. 
bhra, bkird : Av. — bralor O P. — bratar N.P. • 
brad^. 

C: O.Gr. — pkroter,^ ad*lphos» 

D : L. — fTQter;^ FT, —/r^re; I.— fraielUi; P. — 

Sf>~hfrnuwto. 

E: O.Ir. — bratkir It. - yrikair x W. — bwtd.' 

F : D,N. — brbder Sw. — bfOd^ ; O-H.G. — brwdfr 
G. — brud€T : Ags.— brotb ^; Got — Proper.^ 

SiSTEX 

A : Lith. — sesu ; sus €; 0.9. — ststrc Bl. — S4stra; Po,— 

sioslra ; R, — scstro ; Slv. — sestrd 
Skt—swisr. bhagifii \ ?dmJ ; Pkt. — J«5, susS. ;dftu. 

bako^. bhaifti ; H. — ; N. — dUi. 

baini ; Bi. — didi. bobhni : A. — b^hni ; B. — hkcgni, 

bain, bon ; U. — bhourd, bhmmi, didi ; M — bchu^a ; 
G. — bokan, ban ; S. —M«9r bhetw ; R — bin. bhofi, 
bdLbahn; Pa. — bhtif. bhain ; Av.—-xvfftAtr: N.P. ••• 
Makar. 

C : O.Gr. — gnote.^ ior,* odelpha, Moor.* 

D t L, — saror ; Fr. — ; I. — sorfUo ; P — trwtfn : 

Sp, — kcrmana. 

£ : O.Ir- — jwf : * Ir -—yriffur ; Highland Scotch — pAn*- 

thar : W. — ctiww.* 

F : T*,N. — iosiar; Sw- — sysUr ; O.H G. — sic&ier x C- — 
scAavster; Ags. — svftostor,^ sustar ;* Got — iaisiffr ’ 

LINEAL ASCENDANTS 

Cranofathcs 

A : O.Pa, — thetis; * Lith. — ; OSl. — Bl. — 

<Ma, dytd : Po. diiad : R. — djad : 9v. — ded. 

B ; Sitt. — pitdmaha. laibmka. piirpita. dryoka. r/Mmaha.' 

* Ameng duae reladves tenna fot Chose up to greftt-great-grandfaths 
io this group of langusrta an jpven for toother's lathe' and others through 
Irtnale* vhA'ever i*vaiiAbIe. Duplicates thus are tenos for the sarae rela* 
tiva thjtR^ Che female. 
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^ycko ; Ffct — fnamaha. ajje, vafipc, moydmaka. 

aj^ya, ojfc; H. — dadd, bdbi, bMd. ajc, ndnd. ncnnd 
N. — bdjt. bcjya, jibS: Bi. — bdbd, didd, ttanc ; A. — 
kdkd, hdJta d€iUd : B. ^ dddd. dadS. ^; U. dddd, djo ; 

sflrtS: C- — iijo, ndnd, tf/o; S.— dado, 
bcbo, MX); R.—^0^ nAw; Pl — dSda. daddS. 
bdbd, naaa-. Ay.—nydte;* OP.—N.F.* 
«»>«(?)» 

G. O.Gt. ^ psppot. metros,'* natws.^ 

D : L. — dvtti; Fr. — oietd, grondpert ; I, — ovO : P. — ot/O ; 

$p. — dfrttdo. 

E: Ir. — tduir, seanatkaiT ot athoir criona i father's 
father), lemn^sathmr or Tnolhascriono (mother’s 
father) W, — ketUad. feii “ 

F : OJ^. —;*■ Ic. — «,* aft ,*• O N. — bedstt fadtr: 
Sw. — forfm, ferfcder ; OJi-G- —^irw ;» M.H.G. • 

eR«f ^ G .—grossvcttr •. Ags. — nlda foeder. 

Grandmother 

A: OPr. — 9tt (?) ;* Uth. — tfaitf,* senute; O.SJ. — batfOr 
B). — baba; Po. — bebkA bobtmia: R. — Shr. — bcba^ 

B : ^ct — pitama/n. miidmaki. mdt^kd; nt. — t^SmoM. cjjid. 
mduncki, offid; H. — dSdt, dji, aya. ndtd; N. — bardmd : 
Bi. — b&i, dddi, ndfd; A. — bofi S. atid; B. — dddi, didi. 
dddi, didi, iji. U. — fosomd, &; M. —> noiii G. — 

dddiy a, £ ; S — dddi. amd, Ttdrd ; R. — dddi, nSm ; 

V9.^dddt. ndfd; Av. — 

C: O.Gr. ~ uOe,' mate. 

D r L. — avio; Pr. — aituU. groitdmtrt; I. — ittf; P. — two ; 
Sp. — abutU. 

E : Ir. — hon vakair', W. — hmfan. 

F : O.N. — amrna; O.HG. — M.HG. — one;** G. - 
trosomtUUr; Ags. — told modor; Got — aao. 

Cr£At<crandfathix 

A : BL — pridytd: Po- — proditad; R. — pradjod; Slv. * • 
pradrd. 

B: Sfct — Fr 0 p(f««iA^, fnataldnckc. promatdmciui'. Pkt.— 
pcjfoya. p^idmaka, oappe, pafjaa\ H. — pofdddd. pcrbdbd. 
parP^, poffUTto', N. — fifUi yijyu', K. — pcrd&do. 
pamdnS; A— af%UtSki; R.^prapitdmaka. pomiMi. 
parpdjd, pamAu; \J,^ikdiurbdbS, pmf^tosopd\ M. 
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ptnaja; G. dddd, pa44^o, vo4<n>c. pernmd; S. • * 

par dado, vadodSdo, pom&to, va4^/n&io\ R. — paddddo. 
padnSnS; Pa .—par dado, pofndnd. 

C : ODr. — propappoi. 

Tf : pTOOvusi F. — I. —Wsflytf; P, — 

Sp. — bisaduelo. 

E : lr.-~ahaiT mohan ahar; W. — n^hondad, gorhotidad. 

F : OJ^. — ae;» D,N. — olde fodor ', Sw. — farfarsfar ; 
O.H.G .—otto (?);* M.H.G. — <w<,» «m.» G. 

uriossuater ; A^. — ihridda fatdor.^* 

G|«AT-GREAT-<3RANDFATIIER 

A : BI. — pr€pTfdyed; Po. — prcprodzutdek ; R. — fnapjodjec', 
SIv. — pTopTodid. 

B: SkL— vrddhapropitamohe. pj^oprapildmaha. Prddhaprontd. 
tdmaha ; H. — sardddd, lakardddi, nagardddd. vrddhapaT- 
ddda, sapiand, lak<fjfidnd, vrddhapapAtd'. B. — UAcrdddc. 
ckhaddadd ; U. — a^adja; M- — nipoifajd ; G. — scaddddS, 
dado, pHrv^; sorndnd\ ^.—^tojdddo. tornano', R.— 
»fdad4, nagardadd; Pa. — lakajdadd, j)iaddddd O.F. • 
ap<mayaha}^ 

C: OX}r.-^tpipcppos. 

O ; L — aPavus ; Fr. — trisaitul: P,— totcrovo; Sp. — tc- 
torbuilo. 

£ ; ir^^gfian ohar mafurr; W. —ngoror hmdad. 

p : 0 .N. — Hpoidt fader; Sw. — iorparffarfen ; G. — ww- 
trossnaier', AgB. —/eorpfl faedor. 

GREAT<REAT-CReAT>CRAKDFATH» 

B : SfX. ~~ otivrddhaprapitamaka, atindtUiapramdldmaha’. M * 
•khSparapawfo ; R. — sagajdddd; Pa, —nciardodS. jn* 
kadd&dd (?). 

C : O.Cr. — diipappoo; M.Gr. — diapappce. 

D : L. ~ oiovus. 

F: G. — untfuf pouvctor; Ags. —jf/Za fotdat. 

GlSAT-GIt£Ar>GC£A1M3R£AT*GRANDrATKER 

B : Skt. — alydrya vrddhoprefpitdmaha.^* 

C : QGr. — tripoppos-. M.Gr. — trispappos. 

D : L. irilavus. 

F : G. — ttwrMTUf possv<UOT; AgB. — sixto loader- 
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Grandsos 

A : Lith. — nfpatis (?)»> amJus.* swtoM rntmt; OSi. — 

vitnuku; BL — tmui, vnpok; Fo.’—ufmk; R —miA; 
Slv— vmulL 

B : Set. — fiapct. neptf. icuhtr^ . potto, 

dohittc*'. R — nSH, pots, dchilS*; N. — nori; Bi.- 
potSf ncti; A—B, — pautre. U. 

M — natu; 0. •^potro, poiUtr, doitsr", bh&to *; S. — poto, 
dohito ; Tt. — potS, dokitS* ; Pa. — poiS, dohitra'. 
dohtS^ : Av. — fiapat.^ naptar :»OP. ^ ivpl P. — nciado. 
C : O.Gr. — fggOftos. kuitmos, £Au§atndous*. 

D; Fr .—petit fBs; l.^mpoU; P. — «Jo: 

Sp. — nutc. 

£ : O.lr.— (ii) oue, Ic.~— mac mo vkor moe mUe (aofi’s 
son), ptghean^* mJtk ((!▲): W.—loyr; Cor. — 

P : O.N. — mdr (?) D.N. — bomtbam: $«. — sonson; 

O. H.C. — MJRC. — ayoKAtK,* ctel (?)/ dieh’ 

ter.^ enkep. Ag^^nefia, genefa, s»tm am’* 

GR£AT^31AND60K 

A: 0^. —£(vTi«,« BI.— prevmtk. prevnook; Po. — ^rcamuA: 

. pravmUt; Slv. — prouttuk. 

B : Skt ^ pTopauirc. pranaf^T, dcuMtrSyaifffj'. RcL — 

papette, nattwo r R — parpetS, porotS, pofiidti, p^H. 
pamSti. pordktulSt N. — PvfoH. pdaki ; BL — perpo^. 
pamSHi B. —ptfufro; V. — a/fC-noti; M. — 

G. — pTOpautra. parfwUora, pardcukitur; S. — parpoto: 
R. — ParpotS, ncgarpotai Fa. — peroti. 

C : OXff. — praeggcoos. 

D : L.—^on^oi; 7t.^ more petit fit; I. — seamdo nipotf. 

P, — bisnelo-, Sp-^Piswto. 

E ; Ir, — mae mu mo vie; W. — onoyr, goroyr. 

F; DN*. — ba nt ebo THo bam: OM.G-—iemevo (?)**; G.-- 
urenM: Ags. — tkridda wm.** 

GREAT'CaeAT’ORANDSON 
A : R. — praprovnuk. 

B : SkL — peropratmeptS;^ }L^parp9rpotS. nagarpotd. le- 
kofpotS, sorPotS, soretd. mpenti. ckatSH, : K. — 
khenSti; Be. — parparptfta, p9fpore*dtx: B.^povim, pou- 
* Dau|hter‘< too. t Dau^Uer's wn'% son. 
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uCTO ; M- — mpa$iu ; G. — aarp^tUa ; S, — % R._ 

aoipota. : Pi. — tckarpoU, nakkorp&ti. wotia. 

nctta; P. — 

C : O.Gr. — apet$ano5; MGr. — titmlos apofonos. 

D : L. — atneposi 1. — quarto nipoU; P, cu^to noto; Sp. 

ttrcar ratio. 

E: W. — cioueyr. 

F : G. — UTgrois«nkt\ «— leorpo 

C^ieAT-GBSAT-CRSAT'CRANDdCm 

A : Po. prapTttpraawmk. 

6 : M. — kMparaportiu ; Pi. —natta. 

C: O.Cr. — p^ptos apogoncs (?). 

D: L.— atitpos; 1. — quarto mpoUx P. — atarto nelo; Sp. • 
eucrto nUt^. 

£ : W.— ororarwyr. 

F : G. — murgrossfnJgd; — fifta stam.'^ 
<^SAT*<a(eATO«AT-CSEAT-QUND6QN 

C : O.Gr. — htkios apogouoy. M.Gr. ^ 

D: L. — trinfpos; —qumlo mpaU; P.-^cuirw ruto; Sp. • 
euirUo mtic. 

E : W. ^orOTOr<avyT. 

F : C. — urunmttmkti; 

COLLATERALS 

Father's brother 

A : O.Pr.— mois;* Lith.— dod*.^ d*dis,> 4odt; 0.51. 
stryji.^ Stryjei* uj;^ W. — cfueka, strika; Po. — stryj; R, 
dfod/a; Sv. — stryt. 

B : Skt — Pitprya, tdtotulyc, tatofu: Pkt — pnfja, pUtiffa. 
piitiya: K. —jtfK, tSo. pitti, cccd, kekd; S.^jetha bS. 
bdko; Bi. — pitti, kdkd, cScc; A. — bar bopdit kJutre; B. •• 
jyithi, kkuld, hSid; U. — dddd, barpo. kdkd; M. -^UUa. 
^ kdk3; G.’^^dd, hiki; S. — kalu>, dco. bdbo, ado; R.— 

kdkd, P% — edcd, tayc, tdu ; Av. teg>u* 

C: O.Gr.— theios,'^ n^aun,'^ 

D : L. — patnats; Ft. — oncU; 1. — Ho; p.^tic carnal'. 
Sp. — i»o. 

E : I. — dribar nakot. atrUpt.’* W. — oioytkr.* etoyrtk; Cor. — 
tuittr.r 

P : Ic .—fodm brodk; D.N.— farbrodtr; Sw. — farbrodeT, 
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fartn^n; O.H.G. — fttir.' fatvrec;' 0-H.G-— ; 

G.*— ohtim. mW; 

Father's sister 

A: UUl— OSL—strynja,'^ arina* ujk^^ teiuka*'Itijo 
(?);» M- —Wyfl, Ct—W«; 

R, — Mja,^ tfOtke: SKr.— stryna. 

B f Skt —pifttAspW Pkt — 

H. — pkupH, phua, bhoca. bua; N, — phupu; B.— 

pisi. pmsi; K—jtlim, peki; B.—pisimS; U.— 

M, — tffya, wiAm. kaJd: G.^pkvS. ph^; S. 
pupM. dadi. B. — bha. plmpfd-. Pa. — bhma. 
phupkii Av. — /Mrrya. 

C: OX^.^patrMpha. tktic,^ Utkis^ m»ka‘ nema,^ nitma} 
name** 

D:L. —We; Fr —?.-<«, tio carnal-. 
Sp. — /u. 

E; Ir. —4frf^«T «a*tfr; OT Hi^iland Scotdi — 

W. — n^yb. 

F : D.N. — faster; Sw. — «r; O.HG. — ftMH.G. - 

node:' C.^rmikme. tmte; h^ — fadu? faihe. 
Mother’s brother 

; OPr._Acru; Uth. — opynas.' dede.* OS. — «A* aiba. 

uji-. BL — tfuyka. aoika; Po. —1»;; B. — djadja; Slv,- - 
ujec. 

B : Skt — mama; J^ — maula. mma. mdmaya. 
H.—«*rta, mdmu; N. —«A»«; Bi —A.- 
flKMruB; B.— mdmd; M.—C. — 
o»infe>; S-—R- — Pa. — 

C: O.Gr.—«</«».* matros,' Uaias,^ namos^ nomas* 

D: L. — Fr.-^ande; t —lift; P. —iio. tio carnal: 
5p. — tia matema, 

E: I. — drikor mt> poAor, meal;** W.— ouyr/h; Cor,— 

F : Ic. m<»iKrftroi»r; DU- — m&rbrcder; Sw. — « 0 fftfo4«r, 
marbror; O.H.G, — o*«w,‘ M.H.G, —«««:* G- - 

oftAM, onkd; Ags. —Cftm.* 

Mother’s sister 

A:lith. —(?).* Ifttf;* 09. —K^ka.* «M' 
tetuka* let jo (?) ;• Bl. — tdka: Cz. — toto;'* Po. — eiatka ; 
R. —ijrtfto; Shr. —Irlfcff. 

B: Sct-iwSlffwsr. «rtiJi«wr. Pkt-nMkMd. mS- 
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iutkkia, mmw. R ^ mau^-, N.—5^ mi; Bi. — nau$i; 
X^7*^hai. maki; h.—^masu3td; U. — mduii; M.— 
mavoSl ; G. — ; S ^ mid : R. — m£$l, mdJii, tncvd : 

Fa. — man. 

C: O.Gt. — noma,' namo,' nmn&^ 

D : L,— maierUTa;' Fr. —Umle ; I. — tic -, P. — tic, tia 
canud; Sp. —^ maUrTta. 

£ : D. — drigm nuniahcr; W. — fi0dryb. 

F ; D^. — most^; Sw. — master; O.RG. — muoma.* tnua- 
iera;^ MRG. — mone.^ N.RG. — muAme;* G. • 

ptuhpse. itmie; Ags. — madriie^ maddrie, nadrie. 

FATKSTi’S BKOTKS'S SON 

A : Bl. — tr^avche, ctekichotrat, ckichersin; — stryjeci’ 

nybrot ; R. — dcoiurodnyi trot. 

B : SkL — ptfpyo puir^ bkfitfvya (?); H. — ei2ceT5 bkoi, 
piiiawat bhU ; K. — eocara t>hai ; A. — halud, bhdi ; 
B. — /yepUut bhdi, khultut bkH; M. — cuiat bkSu, bcpul 
bhiv ; O. — pitT& bhdi. kikai bkdi ; R. — bhdi, kakd-bhSi. 
bibera bhSi; —caeerd bhd. caoedd putter, tdyedi 
ptUtar ; Ay.— tuirys-psUkm.*' 

C; Oi^T.-^vtepsics, lu>sis (?). 

D : X.. — frattr p^tmeHs, pdnti filius ; Pr. — cousin germain ; 
1, — cutbio ; P. — fnimo imao : — prime kermovo. 

£ Ir. — mac driher maStar ; W. — nikefr^tr {^coounced 
hevtxmder). 

F : Oi'?. — btoedtunf DJ*I. — fetter, sodskendebam (?); 

Sw. —iorbms son, systing; O.HG.—/ofttfca ;** G. — 
vetter, gesekwisterkind: Ags.— swor.*^ gesutriai'^ Go(.— 
mthfis.* 

Father’s sister’s son 

A ; Bl — braiogeke, idm sift; Po. —cioteasny brat; R. — 
dvoiurodnyi brat, 

B : Skt — pitnvosnya, pitrfvaseya ; H. — pkuperd bkdi, pku- 
pkunautS ; BL — pkupkera bkH ; A. — kdkai,bhat; B.— 
pistutc bka ; M. — dtebfum, mamebkdu ; G. — pkuiyal 
bkdi; S. — puphaf ; Pa. — pkuper-bkS, phuper bhri. 
bkuuiade lar^ta, 

G : OGr. — aupsios, basis (?). 

D : L. — omtfmics, amitae pHus ; Pr. —eousin ■. 1. — cugmo ; 
P. — primo irmao : Sp, — pripui hermvto. 

E : Ir.—mac driffar makar; W. -~-n£kefr$der. 
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F : sysikamcsynD14.-feU4r. iodsken- 

i«bom \ Sr.—O.H.G.—/ a/utm 
G. — vflttr. tt^kwiaterkmd ; A®. — »vr. iesmrux ;• 

Got— tdtkjU,^ 

Mother’s brother’s son 

A : BJ. — lnaiavch4 ; PCl — tou/^ciyny frrai ; R, — ^voiurodnyi 
brat. ' 

B : Skt — mituUye. mSUda-fmiraka ; H.^mamera bha. tnd- 
ma^t bhm, mamoiUd . ^—mamara bha ; A.^kakai 
bhoi; B. — mbmaia bha ; M. — mamfbhau. mthwjS ; 
G. —morel bhai, mbtrai Mm, matbi bkai ; S —woro|, 
marotax ft. — tmtm^ bkai. naaftr bhai, mutfr bhai. 
mam^4a loroka. 

C: O.Ct.^tpiepsw, basis (?); M.Gr.-/»roiw excdeiphos. 
D:L. — avtmcuH fiikts. eoruabnnus-. F. —cousin; I — 
cttjmo : P. — primairmao ; Sf>.—priw komana. 

E: It. —mac driJiar mavoka ; W. — ngktJnder. 
p : O.N- — systhimasyn .•« DK — fatier. sadskmdibam; 

Sw. — marbers son, syskos^am ; G.^vttUr. tsschwisler- 
kind : Aga. — wor, teams ;» Got. — nithfisj 
Mother’s sister's son 

A: BI. — brataveke. utm sin, sestrenckr; ft. — datsesny brat; 
R. — dvoiuTOdnyi brat. 

B • ^ — matTsvaseya. maSjfoogriyo ; ftt- — mddue4hS putta ; 
H, — m^erabkai. mottsioild . N. — nmsed • Bi- 
mausoTd bhai; A.^kdksi bh&; bhai: 

M.--mdvasabkou ; C^^masiydi bhU; S, —mesdl, mo- 
todd; Pa. — maserd bhdi, masdt bkM, mdsidd laeokd. 

C r O.Gr. — anopsias, kssis <?). 

D : L. — malerterae fiHus. eansobrinus ; Fr, — cousin ; I. .« 

eugiw : P. — pnmo irmao; Sp. — primo kermaio. 

E : Ir. — mac driffur mavakor ; W. — nthafnder. 

F : 0^. — systno^ ;•* Did.—fidter. sodskandebam ; Sr-- 
masters son. syskanbam ; Q. —patter, tesekunsterkmd: 
Agfc— modirm sunu. su/ar. gesviria ;» Got. — w'iA/k.* 
BfiOTKER’S SON 

2: Lith. — bratusas, napatis ; OSi — natip (owe);» BI. - - 
bratvtets, bratotekod; C^ — neti (niea);* Pb, —Pre- 
Imxc, synounec, siastrzernee (?); B. — pijemi^mik ; Sbr. - 
bratanee, sastrmec (?). 

B • “ bhretTfO. bhrainya, bhratrayo. bkratrvya; Pkt. • 
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dhattifja ; H. — bhotifa. bhatij ; N ,—bhctijo ; K. ^ 
bhaif. bkaiiffi i K-^bheitjS ; B. — bh^po; fj.^pul- 
tura ; M. — pular^yi, bk^a ; G- — bkotrijo ; S. — bhotiji ; 
R. — bhatija ; Pi. — bbtitja. bhatrifa ; Av. — brolruyc 
N.P, — poosori bfodof. 

C t O.Gt. <KielphUou£. 

D . 't. — tr<itnulis.'nepos \ Fr. —wt»«w; L —p.— 
wfrnwSo ; Sp. — 

E : Ir. — m*? ffM3 drihof ; W, — iwn ; Breton — m.‘ 

F : O.N. — Mjt ;» DJi. — j Sw. — ; O.h. 

G. — nevo ;* M.H.G. — iwwG. — neft ; Ags —w/d.’ 

Sister’s son 

A : Uth — 5#5«r^wJs,> nepio^u f 051. — M/yY 

(nkee);» BI. ^ S«l*in€/5, ; Po. — skfslruniec ; 

R> — pljemumnik ; Slv. —sairinec, seslT8n4e. 

B ; art. — sveisriyc, b/idgiwy>c, bkaiinija. jamya ; Pkt. « 
jSfma. bhamisua. bhainejjc, bhama ; H. — bhanja, ba- 
hoiOit, rtftcwe ; B. — bhopte, bwpc ; U. — bhon}d, bkagmi ; 
M. — bhdca; G. —Mdrit/. pha/fo ; S — bf^oejo ; R, - 
bhatiej, bhvi}& ', Pi.^bkanevan, bkdnjc. 

C : 0.0. — ompsuK.^ cd^lphidOMi. 

D: L .—sorvritm (?), sobrimi (?), sorinis piius. ntpos'" 
F. — nevtti ; I.— nipQte •. P. — scbrinho \ Sp. ^$obrint>. 

E: O.If. — ftioi ;* nic ;* Ir. — mac me dnQur ; W. — nti,' 
nai ;* Bretoo — 

P : O.N. — ftffe,' nipi (water's dau^ter); ‘ D.N,—swi^r* 
son ; Sw. — systfrsm ; O.HG, — two M.H.G. - -• 
mve :» G- — wffo ; Ags. — gesutria,^ n^a.' 


AFFINES 


Husbands father 

A ; Lith. — ssgsxvros ; O.SI. ~ sv^ru : Bl — svekr. 

svebtr ; P. — stpic*^ ; R. *- sveker ; Siv. — swoektr. 

B : Skt —ivasufa : H. — s««r.* N. — sasuro ; R. — sasur : 
A. ^sahuT. hahur ; B. — sasur ; U. — sasura; M. — 
sdsard, mamanji, mSi'a; G.— sa»or4; S.— sahro, sauro : 
R. •— sosura, susra. sohra, hokro ; Pa. — smthrd. saura ; 
Av.-— XV0SUT9.** 

0 : O.Gr. — kekuros,' pantheros.^ 

D : L—awrFr. — Ptmt-peri : I. —suicero : P. — sft|ro ; 
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Sp.^suegro, 

E: tT, — akoi7 me ektU; y/. — taHynfiffr -. OrtL^kvtger.'- 

F : DJi. —svifer fader; Srn.^svarlai; O.H.G. — sutdmr; 

G. — schmiter pater, iekwoket'. P^^. — war^ 

HOSBAMO'S UOTKEK 

A: JjUi. _ ony^fl; O^ —»<fery;» EA. — svehtrva \ Po.— 
suffkkta : R .—raektar \ Sir. — steaiue. 

B: Sfct—^iu 3 jrK, sekntdki, aSA '. PkL — sdsu, sassu, atli -. 

H. —»«; N. — saau ; Bi.— sas; A.— sdtiu, kohu . ~ 

; \J.^sdsu : M. —sosv, fUm!. Siofi G. ** sSsu t 
S. — sSs.sasu -. R.—sosw, AtfAu. Am ; Fd.-^$as, iSss. 

C : O.Gt. ^ Xekura,' pmthera. 

D ; L. — 5 «m 5 :* Fr. — Me men ; I, — SMiwwfl ; P. — sagra; 
.Sp.— stugra. 

E : Ir. — mahar me eieti; W. — mam fy ngurr, cMvPgr 
Con. — Av; 2 «r«n.' 

F : OIJ. — 9vaera : DJi .—sviger n^er: 9w- — svarmar ; 
G. — sefaneger nmlter ; 0-ttG- — emtar C. — «A- 

iTMteer rmdttri A 9 . —Got>^JB^An>, 

Wire's FATHSB 

A.: UttL—asgwis\ 051. — test, tust; Po.— 
Use; R. — Ifest; SJv. — UkoK. 

B : and others Tt« same a& these for * husband's father 

C : OGt. — pentheros. kedesles. 

D: L and oChos Tte as thxe for' husband's father . 
E: It. —cAdrmdfWt; W. —tfd ^ npro;; Com. — Avafer.* 
F: D.N- and others:—The same as those for ‘husband s 
fafter'. 

Wife's mother 

A : Uth. —OMW : 03. — svekty BJ. — tvskta ; Po. — 

Useiawa; R. — tjesteka ; SIv. — Uhyne. 

B r Set. and edten The sacne as those for ' husband's 
mother’, 

C : OGr. — perUkerA 

D: L. and oteaThe as (hose for 'hu^and’s 

mother'. 

E : Ir. —mMAr me eheU ; W. — m^n fy ftgioraig, chtefgr 
Cc«L — A«fef«R.* 

F; DJ^. and otbenThe same as those for ‘hu^and's 
mother'. 
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Son’s wi?b 

A : Ut — p^€kle‘i LidL —wffTli:* O.Sd. — s«wAtf ;» Bl.— 
pmho; Po.—tUc; R — mv^tkf Slv — newla. 

B : Skt — snuio, vadkS, fom ; Rtt. — nusd, nohd, soyka. 
puilcvadhu ; H. — baMu, pcioku, pct^k. duiakm ; K. — 
butaSri, buhmi ; Bi. — potohu, bcku; K — bcvsri ; B. 
puiravadku, baihari, bama-. X). —iw; 

G. vohu; S,— noh£, nunfun ; R — baku. bPtni, btoM ; 
Pa.— nub, nu i NP. — suncr* 

C2: O.Gr.—fww. 

D : L. —nurus ; Fr, — brv ; I — fiilutstra ; P. —; Sp. 

TtUfTC. 

E : Ir, — iyan mo oic. W. — guouad ;> ymghy fraith ; Cor. — 

F : — snor ; — svigerdetter ; Sw. —awiAttSfru; O. 

H. G. — snur G, — scbtokiertocktor, schtur ; Ags. — 
2nor, Mr«. 

DAVSHm’S KUSBAKD 

A : L«t—Bl. 

»et: Po. — riee; K. — eiotj; Slv. — zet. 

B : SIrt.— jdspati, wodkr. vitpcfi • Pkt, — fSmou. 
jdmmiya; R— jomSi, d^nad, dtUaba; N.— poodi - & 
iamdda, jarmy, A.— fOodi-. B. —>«nA'; U. — joi ; 
M. — jdvcx • G.— jamSi ; S. notla ; R. — jtaSi, jcmdi j 
Ti.—jovdi, fvm; Av.—ianatar** 

C : OGr. — gombros. 

D : L. — genfr: Fr. — f^rr, boou-fils •, X. — ^noro ; P. — 
gonre ■. Sp.— yemo. 

E 5 Ir- — cMiavain, cHomhon ;«• W. — mobmtghy podh. 

F : DN. — sviiorsoH; &w. — jh^ ; O.H.G. — oidom. eidum, 
adorn ** G. ^ adorn, toekiOTmoatn, ichtcUgei iohn ; Agi. — 
athum.** 

HirSBAND’s BfK^THER 

A f Ut— dtewris:* lAh. — dieotris; 05L — deveru.'^ Bl.^ 
dovor: Po.“ anwjwf; R— dover. St. — swal. magor. 
B r Skt — iifaSuryo, dan'. Pkt — doyarc, diyoro\ H. — jotk, 
dacm; N. —/dfAoyiA doto*; Bi — iftbo, bhasur, dnoor; 
A— }4bo, door ; B. — bhdsvr. door; U. — doroutro, 
dtora; M.— drra, bbdofi : G. — fof/i, diyor : S.-^dtr ; 
K^Mb,dowor; p9.^pfho, dopor. 

C : O.Gr. — door. 
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D : L. — Uvif ; Fr. — beau trere j I .—coptatv ; P. — cmhcdo; 
Sff.^cuncdo. 

£ : Ir. — drikea mo choli; W. — ^rmod ym^ky fraiih. 

F: — svogtr; S*r.—JWgrr ; Oi^. — /WWttf,;» C..— 

icktoatfT; — taccr,^ ieeor. 

Ki;aAND’s fiaoTHEx's wd« 

A : Let — iotere,^ fonlerr ^ BI.— ttano, iturvo, jeiorva ;* 
Seitk— j^tTvo,^ 

B : Skt—yfir, jo; I%t— jaa, rfera» ; R — 
dewT^ ; K. — dotrd^ ; K. — gotni, 

doipAfi; A. — jo; B. — WM chofOfS; V. — dorajS. 

M.— /du; G.— dna^; S — dfrd/p ; 
R — dof^', Pd. — dot^. 

C. :O.Gr. — maifr, evtoter. 

0: L. ^ jadtrict ; P. etmaotitada ; Sp. — 

E : Ir. — (2hAdr mtKkt^ 

P: Sw, — ; G.^ufuoagers pac 

Husband's sisrst 

A : — mosio ; OSi^aiiatoo,^ iluva * Bl. — zolovko. 

sestritia, tuko; Cs. — T*o.^iclovka\ R-- 
xoiotjka ; See. — laovoi^ Stv. — swotine, steogrina. 

B.: 5fet— nanAidr. te^du, vase; FkL—norwtdc; 

H.— natod.rtond; N.— ntmde; Bl — nanado, n<modi \ 
A. — sdku, st^ek, n^dt ; B. —ndnod; U.— nonoda. 
ruBumdo; M.— nmfonda, n^cdCt vohmi; G. — nonadd-, 
S —; R — lu^ad.itaid; Pa.-^wnAi, nandn. 
oaod. 

C : O.Gr. ~ geU>s^ 

DrL. — soetff; P. — emtodd i 

Spi — amado poUiioo. 

E: If. — dnC^mocMi', W.— ciuooa ym^y paith. 

F : DN. ^svigervtde ; S«. —svoiersko ; G. — schpoierin. 

Husband’s stSTaCt husband 

B : Skt -^n^tAxduMpoti, m^^dndrpati ; H. — mfodoi, ne»doi ; 
N. — H»d^Aei; Bi..— nonodM, nandoi ; A nandek 
jevM; B.— nanodai; V.^fvpiodti; M.— nonddy^. 
nonddt >«; G. — nmodoi ; R. nonodtn, nendoi ; Pa. ~ 
nandoyd, mtdavia, 

Ww%'^ EROTH£R 

A : Let —stoeimi ’^ Lith. — ;* Bl—afcttf*; P5.— 

sxic^g^; R. — sepjek. ikujak. shtrin. Ser. —stiftf;' 
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Slv. ^ 9WQt. 

B • ^ ^ ^ySiaka ; Pkt — siaia, iSla ; H. — %alo, 
sar ; N, — solo ; Bi — iSr, sSia ; A. — ji(htrU 

9 SI 4 . khierkhSH ; B. — samdko. sold ; U_ stS ; M. -- 

idld. mehurta, bhdoji. bhdi^ ; G. — sola ; S. — ««c : R. — 
said, hold ; Pa. -< sdlS, sard. 

C : O.Gr — kedfstts, 

D : L. — iwons froifr ; Fr. — 6««u frsre ; P —cwsAarfo ; Sp.— 
eunado. 

• E : If. — drikair mo cktU ; W. — brawd ymghy troith. 

F : D.N. — svoier ; Sw. — svagsr ; G. — sehvtsgtr ; Ags._ 

Wipe’s brother’s wife 

B: H. — scrhaj. solhaj, saiej, soli : 3\. — saikaj; B. — salaj. 

V.—srdbou ; M. — id?*; B. — sdfi, sareii, saldysH, 
sSdheli. sahtri ; R.-^sdlShsIi ; Pa ^saUhar, salihass, 
bho^ 

Wife’s sister 

A : Ulh. — sutaine; Po. — sftoagrova ; R. — svo/atc/itna ; Slv,— 
swaltru. 

B : Stt. iydtf; Rkt. sdti; H. —^ sdft, siri ; FT. — 

sdsu, soli; Bi. ~ jttbsar, salt; A. — ;e sd/tu, kMurkhafi ; 
B* — sdM ; - V.^sdii: M.^mhurti, s&i; S.-^sdls : 
R. ^ sSh, kdJi : ftt — sdii, siri. 

C: O.Gr. —> ksdestriA 

D ; L. — uxoris soror ; Pr. — belie soeur ; P — cvn/iada ; ^ 
cu»<2efff. 

E - Ir. — ri^T wfco ckeli; W. — y**ighy fraiih. 

F i 02^. — svigetifide : Sw, — svagerske ; G. — aAifafiTin. 

Wife’s sister’s husband 

A: L«. — tmiotsi^ Utb. — diwni (?);> 0.9.— tedy sun,** 
surinu.** 

B: S:LSydhvodkf (?); H.— sdrbu; JSt. — sSihu ', BL — 
sarfm ; A. — sdlpati, kkulkhdti fopdi B. — bftSyrSbkdi ; 
U.-^sSUfCt; M. —sAjte, ; G. —WAs; S,— 

sdndhu ; R —; Pa. — sddku, sdndu. 

O : O.Gr. — aeiioi,^ aStos.^ eiHones.* auHpi (husbands of two 
aisteis). 

D : P, ^ — casKunado. 

E : Ir. — far driffur mocMi. 

F : O.N. — spiii (jrf. { ) .• 
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Broths's wife 

A : Let.— monchc:^ lith^—vUef Bl.— snuMa; Po.— 
R— nfvestka; Sv. — apalitit. 

B : Skt—bhrStri^. prafavgH; Pkt —bhiujayc ; H. — ftW* 
luoj. bfiofa. bhoijsi. bkSbM: N. ^ bbauju, bhei buiM: 
B.^bk&i^. bh^p. bhSbta, bh&M ; A— nabau. 

: B. — bkmj, bMUj. bcudiJi •, U. bhAtHOy bkbibv ; 
M. — bkSvoj^. bhotfoi, xubim, bkibi : G. — bhibi. bhoja ; 
S.— bk4ibi. bhdbhi; R.—bh4j&,bkabi '. Pa. — bhcrjSi, 
bkabi. 

D:l*—/rafn«; Ft.^btOtsoeur, F. — emhada ; Sp.— 
cunadc- 

E; Ir. — ban mo yrAa ; W. — chum yrmt^y jraUK 
F : DH.svijormd*. bfodeti kone ; Sw- —; M.H. 

Q. ^iismt ;> G. — ichpofenn. 

SiSTCR’S HUSfiANP 

A: Let —rwttoej;» OS. —«ti.‘ ««»' »twi ;* Bl—««: 
Po .—sttoagvr ; R.—ieper; Slv. —stM*. 

B ; Skt_ bkagimp<di, bb^vuba, atruilc, bhcmc ; PkL — Svvita 

bhaudvd : R — bakond, bhinot ; N. — bhiaaju. bnme 
jwdi; Bi. — bahand, pjS ; A — bkinilu, bhmnd ; B, — 
bhaffiipati, bonSi ; U. -^Mnd. bbmd; M. — bhd/oji, 
bkaufK mikupo ; G. — 6«w; S.—; R. — 
bcmd, bad, pjd ■ [%. —bftmvid. babad. bhand. 

D : L. — marilus »r»ris x Fr. — beau jrare ■, I. — eognoH ; 

F.^amhodo ; Sp^ — karnimo potUieo. 

E : ir.—far mo yriffur ; W -—ymthy ffdtk. 

F : OK, — $vU^ ;* DK. —»Of«r; Sw. —; OJi.G. — 
idkhv (}}.* geado'.^ G. — acAuager; Ag^ — athum. 

taeor 

Father's BRorHER*s wipe 

A : UtbL — dadae, tda ? O.9 .—teiuko ; Bl, — 
stMo. sbreona, cJma ; Cte. — teta :> Po, — stryfaka r 

R. — tjotka, klja Sb- — stryna. 

B ; Stt — piiTvyastn ; PW. — fulZomflayo ; H. -- 

tS. edd, ids ; N. — jdH oma; BL — 
pitiSm, kad. edi\ K-^bard, fchvn: 
kbuSnd ; U. — Uteri; M. — cdaii. kaki : G. — c£, 
koH : S — kSJd, cSd. amo, bkabki, n&n ; R, — 
yix Pa. — td. cod', P. — tariamoo. 

C: O.Gr. — pattaos fime. lUm pato. thaia,' UlMs,'^ nana.^ 
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T>: L. — poirui ux^ ; Fr. — timte ; 1.*—/to; P. — tia pCi 
affwdad^ ; Sp. — iia politick 
E :!r, — ban drihar mahcr ; W.— modjib. 

F: —for broders hustrue; Sw .—far brod^s husl7u\ 

Q. — nathrru, ionle. 

Father's sister's husband 

A : O.Pr, — ouns ;* Lith. — tit^rus, d€di,' dedis ;* 0.9. — 
uju Bl. — leyUn, Ulin ; Po. — stryj ; R. — djadja ; 
SIv. — stryt. 

B : H. — phuphd, phuphSji ; N. — phuphSju ; Bi — phupha. 
pi^a ; A, — jo;.hpS, pehd; B, — S^. masdi; U- — 

pisa ; M. ^ mSmd, movaid ; phua; G. — pfiuvS. phuyafi; 
S, — puppara, pupkar; R. — bhurhd, phuphd; Pa. — 
phuppkara, phuphd, buvai, 

C ; O.Gr. theios,^ mannas* narmos* 

D : L. — omiUje vir; Fr, — (Wte; l.—a^uisMatio ; P. - 
lio. tia pen affndode ; Sp. — poHiko. 

E : Ir. — far dnffvr makar ; W. — »u/yTtk, eicylhr.* 

F : D.N. — fasi^rs /msbcnd ; Str .—fastars man ; G, — aheim, 
Mkal, 

Mother's brother's wife 

A : Lith. — au/ynme. teta ;» O.SI. — ujka* tetuko BI. — 
vuyna, oaina ; C«. — Uta Po. — vmfenka : R. — tfotka, 
Mja Slv. — t€tka, 

B : Skt. — rndtuR. matuldru ; Pkt — mami ; H. — mdnd ; Bi,—• 
mdrm. mdmani ; A. — mSi, mSjui ; B. — «&ni, mdmmi ; 
U, — m& M. — tnona, mdv<^ : G. — mSmX \ S. — mdm\ ; 

R. —ma»n ; Pa,—«3m£, 

C.: O.Qr. — meuaddlphan pmt, Utki$* natna* runna,* 

fdfptA* 

D : U — aviOKuli uxor ; Fr. — tone; I, — a^dsttlla iia . 

P. — Ha ; Sp. — /ifl poiitka^ 

E : Ir. — ban drihar mavahar ; W. — modryb. 

F : D,K._ marbroders hustru^; Sw. — mortvTs iustru ; G. — 

nnkma, tanis. 

Mother's sister's husband 

A : O.Pr. — o«s Uth. — d^da* dedis ;» 0.9. — Uju 

BI — Mm ; —wj; R. — d/adja; Sv. — «/«- 

B : Pkt — mdduechaa ; H, — mausd ; N- — kahd ; ffi. — ndusS', 
p^^fflhpd. nahd; B, — mssamasdi; U.M - 
ndvasd; C. — mdso; S. — mSsar. mausd; R. — masd. 
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Pakxly aha Exh 
masrS. MaJ^ Pa. — 

C: OGr .—nutraddpkf m*f, thmos.' nermci.* 

D : L. -— m4tejt€TO$ wir; Fr.— cncU; I._ ocg^Ulatc Ho; 

— tut ppT affmidadt; S^^tic poUtko. 

E : ir. — far dnSur mavofur; W. — ttpyrik, twytkr.' 

F : X>K — mpstors kusbond; Sw. — mc$ters mtm; G- — oJisim, 
onM. 
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AppBa>ix n 


BROTHER & SISTER, CROSS-COUSIN MARRIAGE, 

AND SOME AFFINEAL RELATIVES IN IKDO-ARYAN 
UIERATURE 

1R o R B of the hymns of the late tenth hook of the Rigveda 
there is a dialogue between Yama and Yami, a brother and a 
sister, which is usually interpreted to convey a blatant request 
of the sister to her brothn to mate with her and a flat 
Arm refusal of the brother. Indologists axwi students of Indian 
social history like A Weber and S. C. S a r ka r have seen In 
this a remnant of a longer tale, the former prevalence of 
brother^sister marriage among Vedlc Aryans or their ances¬ 
tors and the recent introduction of its prohibitive taboo. Sar* 
kar is not quite definite as to whether practice of brother 
sister marriage was the result of a "strong patriarchal isolative 
tendency or that of an earlier matriarchal state of society 
amongst some at least of the Vedic tribes."^ Bdrs, Karve en¬ 
dorsing the view regarding former practice of brother-sister 
marriage has drawn attention to the longer prevalence of this 
custom among the Iranians in whose mythology Yama’s action 
in refusing his sister’s request is castigated as a sin and Yami 
is represented a$ having procured a son bora to her from her 
brother under some device.^ Ii^thout suggesting that infer¬ 
ences about past maiitaJ practices of a people fr om their 
mythology-^espeaally when the mytholo^cal story refers to 
-fixe beginning of the human race, when mythology, that is to 
say, is concerned with explaining how humanity multiplied— 
are unwarranted, 1 <ball re vi e w here the pattern of behaviour 
between brother and sister which is unfolded in Indo-Aryan 
literature, early and middle 

There are some passages in the Atharvaveda* which indi¬ 
cate that the curse of a sister was very mu^ feared by her 
brother. There is a passage in the Rigveda as well as in the 
Atharvaveda which bas been looked upon and utilised as the 
standard authority to discourage and even to forbid marriage 

Ibe paper under ibe headinc Some Kinship Usagei in Indo-Aryen 
Literature was published in &e Journal of the AnthrmdeDcaJ Society 
of Bocnbay 194$. 




with a brotherless sister £rom the tixnes of Yaska, the famous 
Vedic philol^ist who must have lived before 500 B.C., to 
those of some of the latest Smrtis or lawbooks of the 2Dd and 
the 4th century A^. and even to those of the comix^ntators 
of the 10th and the 14th century A^. l!he Atharvaveda pas¬ 
sage, according to Bloomfield, refers to brotherless sisters as 
without strength. Perhaps the passage refers to their imcon- 
troUed and libertine behaviour wluch is specifically instanced 
by way of a simile in a passage of the Rigveda. Wicked and 
untruthful persons who prepared a hell for themselves are 
compared with young women without brothers or with mar¬ 
ried women of evil conduct roaming about in thdr unconcern¬ 
ed life. Macdonell and Keith have suggested with justice 
that the unenviable atuation in which brotherless sisters are 
pictured is due to the fact that a woman’s brotiiex was ex* 
peeled to did make presets to his sister or her husband 
and was a protector to her.^ In one passage of tiie I^veda 
the relation between f^re and rivers is likened to that sub¬ 
sisting between a brother and a sister.* 

To xmderstand properly the positio n of a brotherless 
sister in the of parents and the father’s claims 

over her when married we must first of all try to visualize the 
legal position of a daughter as dau^ter, irrespective of the 
condition whether she has a brother or not. Yaska has dis¬ 
cussed the question whether a dau^ter in her own right is 
entitled to a share in the patrimony at such detail and with 
such divergent views of others that none reading his discus¬ 
sion can get away from it without carryii^ the impressioa 
that the qu^tion of a dau^tor's ric^t of inheritance in her 
patrimony was not a dead one in bis time, thou^ it was 
ing decided against her. Ydska introduces this discussico 
while explaining the etymology of the word ‘apa^e.’ He 
quotes a Rigvedic verse stating that the <^priz^ belongs to 
toe person who is its procreator and not to any (»e else. In 
this connection he the two views, regarding the 

rights of inhritaiice daughters, who are also ^apatyas,’ 

have. One school of thou^t that irrespective of 

any extraneous eonrideration daughters are entitled to a share 
in their patrimony along with theij brothers. He summarises 
the argument of s^iool thus: "Children of both sexes 
take the heritage without any distinction. This has been pro- 
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cUizned in a Vedic passage and a noo-Vedic ancient verse. 
Tbe Vetiic pass^ rtms: l^ou springest from my several 
limbs;* thou art bom from the bear^ thou art indeed my own 
sell styled as son; may thou live for a hundred years.’ The 
non-Vedic passage declares that children oi both sexes with¬ 
out distinction take the hentage according to ILaw as Manu, 
the son of Brahmaf stated this at the beginning of creation.” 
Some finH support for this view of the absolute rights of in* 
beritance of daughters is the following passage from the Big* 
veda. Yaska declares; ‘The bearer [father] desiring (conti¬ 
nuity of his line) looks Upon the daughter’s (son) as his 
grandson [son’s son]; blowing this he honours the righteous* 
ness; wherefor the father, seeking the husband of his 
daughter, has a happy mind.” Yaska states that some 
scholars fhig passage to support the view that only sons 
take the heritage to the ccxnplete exclusion of dau^ters. He, 
liowever, does not give the particular interpretation oi 
passage wluch will uphold the view for which its protagonists 
rely upon this s^^ssage. It appears that Ihou^ he states fhe 
view of the opposers of the rights of datighters that it is em¬ 
bodied in this Rigvedic passage be is not convinced about its 
correctness. As a matter of fact he mentions a third inter¬ 
pretative opinion according to which the passage under dis¬ 
cussion refers to the position of a dai^iter who is brotherless. 
Such a daughter is technically called ‘putrika.’ She and her 
son are entitled to inherit her father’s wealth. This 
would ai^iear, from the way he has summarised the whole 
discussion, to be the view of Yaska.* 

The school oi thought confining the li^ts of inherilairce 
of patrimony only to die sons quotes the following Bgvedic 
passage as its unambiguous and positive authority, whidi is a 
verse immediately following the one relied upon by the op¬ 
ponents for their own view. ‘‘A son bom of the body does 
not give the paternal wealth to his sister; he makes her the 
receptacle for the seed oi him who accepts her (Le., of her 
husband); if mothers give lurth to offspri ng, one (the son) is 
die author of good deeds of continuing the line) and the 
other (the dau^t«) is only decked (and given away to an¬ 
other in marriage).” Thinkers of this school further quote 
two passages, one of triiich is not traced to its source and rite 
otiier is from Yajurveda. The first passage runs: Tt is 
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declared therefore the male is entitled to the heritage and the 
female is not entitled.'* The passage from the Yajurveda 
declares: '‘Therefore do people discard the female when 
horn but not the male.*'^ 

It is quite clear from this that the issue regarding a 
daughter’s rights of inheritance was still a live one in the 
time of Yaska for him to engage freshly upon it, it having 
been decided only recently in relation to Yaska’s contein> 
poraries that sisters having brothers were not entitled to a 
share in the patrimony. And Yaska in discussing the ques* 
tion desired to put his imal touches over the decision with 
which he was in harmony. His particular contribution is the 
creation of the third school of thought which quite logically 
and convincingly explained passages hinting at the daughter's 
rights of inheritance as referring to the case of a brotherleas 
daughter. As Yaska points out when a man has only a 
daughter the latter becomes her father’s h^ because through 
her son she will procme her father all the benefits he would 
have had if he had a son. 

To establish the exact position of a brotherless daughter 
Yaska quotes and explains two Vedic passages, one from the 
Atharvaveda and the other from the Rigveda.^ The iicst pas¬ 
sage is thus explained by him: “They stand like women who 
have no brother, and whose path is obstructed with regard to 
procreation and the offering of the sacrificial cake. With 
these words the simile conveys the prohibition of marrying a 
brotherless maiden.” Yaska seeking for further support in 
substantiation of his view of the status of a brotherless 
daughter thus comments on the Eigveda passage: “like a 
brotherless maiden ^o goes towards men, i.e., parental an¬ 
cestors, to render the duties of offspting and to offer the 
funeral cake, but not to her husband.” He clenches the issue 
by a quotation, which has all the appearance of being a Vedic 
passage, but which is so far not traced to its source. It reads: 
“One should not marry a brothe^ss maiden for she Is bis 
[her father’s] son.** He finally remartts that it is quite evi¬ 
dent that there is a clear prohibition io marry a brotherless 
maiden and also a definite pronouncement that a brotherless 
daughter is actually the son of her fatiier. He explaixis wdiy 
the father of an only daughter is quite well at ease when be 
bands ber over in marriage. By marrying her away he U 
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only providing for himself the opportuiuty of getting free 
from the blemish of sonlessness as her son will continue the 
of the father of his mother and not of his own father. 

The view of the sUtus of a bzotherless daughter, al¬ 
though technically called ‘puliika,’ b clearly stated in the 
Dhatmasutxas. Gautama, the oldest and the most orthodox 
amongst them, stales that a definite stipulation appointing the 
daughter a ‘putrika’ and reserving her progeny for self must 
he made at the time of her marriage hut gives as the opinion 
of some the view that the girl’s father need not have made 
an overt stipulation but need Mily have mentally thought of 
the idea. He therefore exhorts that a person should not 
marry a brotherless dai:^ter lest she mi^t be a ‘putrika' of 
her father, in which case her husband will derive none of the 
spiritual and social benefits of having a son hom of her. 
Vasistha speaks of the ‘putrika’ as one variety of son.* The 
property of a sonless according to hhn deseeds to his 
daughters son, provided the daughter was a ‘putrika,’ an 
‘appointed daughter.’ Frinn Yaska’s comments and the state¬ 
ments of Gautama and Vasistha it is clear that the ‘putrika,’ 
the ’appointed daughter’, is in a special category and that her 
son alone reverts to his maternal grand-father to continue his 
line and to secure him the spiritual benefit This prohibition 
to many a brotherless maiden specially for the reasons ad¬ 
vanced by Yaska and Gautama c<X3tinued to be laid down by 
later authorities. Thus Mami expressly forbids maniage 
with such a maiden. Yajnavalkya equates the son of 
‘putrika,’ appointed daughter, with own son.’* It is interest¬ 
ing to observe that another old authevity on Law, Baudha- 
yana,*’ has preserved for us a view whidi it appears tended 
to equate the son of a ‘putrika’ or an ‘appo i nted daughter’ 
with the son of any daughter T^iatever. He says: “The son 
of putrika, ’appointed daughter,* or a male offspring of a 
daughter they ra il a douhitro, ‘daughter’s son.’ The son of an 
appointed dau^ter, according to a verse, b to offer the first 
funeral cake to hb mother, the second to her father and the 
third to hb father’s father.” Manu who opines that the in¬ 
heritance of a sonless person Aall descend to hb daughter’s 
son enjoins such a daughter’s son to offer two funeral obla¬ 
tions. one to hb own father stnA the other to hb mother’s 
father. It b in connection wifb the substantiation of hb view 
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that a dau^ter’s son of a sonless man is entitlad to his pro¬ 
perty that he twice states in apparently categorical terms that 
there is no distinction from the point of view of sacred law 
between a son's son and a daughter's son; first, because in both 
cases only one of th^ parents is bom from one’s body and 
secondly, because both of them equally help him in his spiri¬ 
tual life. Manu is quite clear that this position of a daughter’s 
son holds irrespective of the fact whether the daughter is a 
'putrika,’ en ‘appointed daughter’ or not.“ We may conclude 
from the above statement regarding the ^cussion and de<i- 
aioa about daughter's rights of inheritance and the insUtution 
of the ‘putrika/ ‘the appointed daughter,’ and her son’s posi- 
•hon uw-fl-ois bis mother’s father and his ovm father that the 
contraction of the daughter’s rights of inheritance in her patri¬ 
mony was associated with the rise in the importance of an 
only daughter, who came to be looked upon as a sort of a son 
to her father. 

The Vedic pattern ef behaviour between a brother and 
a sister is one of deep affection or at least of awe and depend¬ 
ence. It is not one which, excepting for some inferential 
references, can irt^y possibility of marital relations. This is 
not to say that such rebtions could never have existed. My 
immediate concern is to see what kind of behaviour in respect 
of this relationship was prevalent and to ascertain if it could 
at all support or counter the inference about the past pre¬ 
valence of brother-sister marriage. In this connection a 
famous passage in the Satapatha Brabmana,** which has been 
so very frequently referred to by scholars, may be taken up 
for consideration even b^ore some older passages concerning 
marriage with certain relatives are considered. The passage 
In question runs: ‘Thus the separation (of the eater and the 
eaten) is effected in one and the same act; and hence from 
one and the same man spring both the enjoyet (the huri^and) 
and the enjoyed (the wife); for now kinsfolk live spotting 
and rejoicing together, saying ‘in the fourth (or) third man 
[generation] we unite.’ ” Maedonell and Keith** interpret the 
quotation as sanctioning marriage in the third or the fourth ge¬ 
neration without reference to the toatemal or the paternal side, 
Thus in their opinion among the Indo-Axyans of tiie period of 
the Satapatha Brahmana marriage with the daughter of one’s 
father’s brother was allowed and possible. Kane** not only 
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to construe the passage in accordance with the tradi¬ 
tional interpretation pvea by the ctxDznentators as referring 
to the practice of marryixig one’s mother’s brother's or one’s 
father’s aistar's daugbtw but sevsely criticizes Macdonell and 
Keith ior their view as he cannot believe that such a prac¬ 
tice should have become taboo all over the country within 
the few centuries that elapsed between the composition of the 
Satapatba Brahmana and th« Dharmasutns. It seems the 
alternative of marrying in the fourth generation, ie., the mar¬ 
riage of second cousins, has escaped the notice of these 
scholars. An old commentator on the Satapatba Brahmana, 
Harisvamic, took notice of both the alternatives. He states 
that the practices are common among the followers of the 
Kanva Sakha, The first practice of znairyir^ in the third 
generation, ie., m«uTiage first cousins, prevails among the 
south^ners who marry th^ motii^s brother’s or father’s 
sister's daughter; while the people of Saurastra allow mar- 
ri^e in the fourth generation.^* As I shall point out later 
Harisvamin’a testimony about tite marital practices of the 
people of Saurashtn hi his contemporary times is not particu¬ 
larly trustworthy. Two writers, Mie nearly contamporary with 
Hari s v a min and writing from a place which was the northern 
gate of Saurastra, and another later commentator on the work 
of this writer, definitely testi^ to the fact of the prevalence of 
marriage with one's maternal uncle’s daughter as a good prac¬ 
tice obligatory among the contemporary people of Saurastra. It 
spears to me that Harisvamin was drawing on some know¬ 
ledge of the past customs the people (rf Saurastra when he 
asserted that they aHowed marriage only in the fourth 
generation. 

It is not a mere aeddest that amor^ tile Yadavas, whose 
house has earned a poritiMi of special im pni4a^r i>s» and honour 
in Indo-Aryan history and in Hindu rnind record of a pro¬ 
posal for such a marriage and of an actual marriage in which 
<me of the two most celebrated haoes of Indo-Aiyan proto¬ 
history is cmeemed, is preserved for ua. 'Hie house of the 
Yadavas is represented in traditional history ^ being connect¬ 
ed with Mathura and Saurastra. The followii^ genealogical 
tree prepared from the data availaUe in Herioamaa and the 
Bhagavat^rana will be found instructive in this connec¬ 
tion*’:— 
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Afodn s 


An 


YudliAjiC 

( 

.^lAka 


Vrisni 


Gsn^inisSvaphiLlka 


AJcnir* 


Krostu or Vrittii s GaiuUari 


AnajDitn = ? 


Sun NtniMi s ? 

1 _ I 


Prithc Deva^ £>^** Vtsu* Satnjit etc. 

or revM hhagi d«v« etc. 

Kunti I I 

Uddheva. Krieoa s SUyobKema 
etc. 


It very well kAown that Satyabhama was one of the wives 
of Rrisna, who was very helpful to Axjuna in his plot to 
carry away Balarama’s and Kitsoa’s sister Subhadra. There 
is a long and complicated story narrated in some of the 
Puranas regarding a particularly mysterious jewel possessed 
by the father of Satyabhama and the rivalry of Krisna and 
Akruxa to procure it. It is clearly stated once that Akrura 
too, was a suitor for the hand of Satyabhama. In another 
place it is told how Akrura got SaVabhama'a father murdered 
because he had not kept up his promise of giving away his 
dau^ter Satyabhama in marriage to ^irn. Evidently Aloura 
to bow before the more powerful Krishna. ^Vhat is int^ 
resting for us is that Krian^ married Satyabhama and that an> 
other person, Akrura, standing to her in exactly the same 
relationship, wanted to marry her. Persons related in the 
fifth g»eration on the paternal side could marry. Surely this 
is not at all in conformi^ with the injunctions of the Dbarma* 
sastra as the persons marrying are descended through the 
males and thus belong to the same family. In the genealogy 
given in HoruKmsa Satyabhama h^pens to be the iourdi 
in descent from the ancestor, Nimna not figuring 

there. 

While the above instance is quite definitive there are two 
other cases which are possihly of the sam^ nature. Akrura, 
who failed to secure Satyabhama, married Santanu, a dau^rier 
of AhJika and a sister of Ugrasena, the father of Kamsa. 
Ahukac’s lineage is rather mixed up in the various genealo^es 
gives in the Puranas. The family is traditionally described 
as Kukura of the Soma Uneage and not either as Krostu or 
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Vrisni of tho same lineage. The designation of Kukura for 
the family appears consiatoitly from Punarvasu, the fa^r of 
Ahuka. There is one Kukura who is one or two steps removed 
from Krostu VrisnL But scane Poranas introduce five or six 
persons to between Kukum and Punarvasu, whereby the con¬ 
temporaneity of Ugrasena with Vasudeva or Svaphalka, the 
father of Akrura becomes a difficulty, as in the case of Vasu- 
deva or Svaphalka there mtervene only two steps between 
them and their common ancestor Krostu Vrisni. If we leave 
out the personages introduced between Kukura and 
Punarvasu and conader Punarvasu to be the son of 
Kukura there does not eaost great disparity in the 
number of generations betwe^ the common ancestor Urgasen 
on the one hand and the same ancestor and Vasudeva and 
Svaphalka on the other. The marriage of Sutanu, toe 
sister of Ugrasena, with Akrura and of Devaki, who, in 
one account, is toe sister and not the daughter of Ugra¬ 
sena, with Vasudeva are marriages between persons of 
toe same family who are r^ted with each other in the fifth 
or the axth generation torpu^ males on the paternal side. 
It is clear from this that in a house whicto was famous and has 
become respected to Indo-Aiyan history, about the time of 
the Bharata war, U., about 1000 B.C., there actually took 
place some marriages between persons of the same family 
who were related to each other in the fifth or toe sixth gene¬ 
ration through males cm toe father’s aide. Under the drcurns- 
tancee Kane’s interpretation is clearly one-sided and bis 
fuhninations against Macdonell and Keith rather out of place. 
Mamages wito girls bora in the group with toe same family- 
name and not further removed than the fifth generation from 
the common ancestor through males bmi^ permitted so late 
as 1000 B.C. some of the reputed and respectable sec¬ 

tions of the Indo-Aryan people we may explain a large num¬ 
ber of marriages, recorded in the Puranas as marriages with 
Titrikanyas,’ or ‘father’s daughters,’ as nothing but marriages 
with girls of the same lineage who were in a sense daughters 
oi the family. They need not necessarily be taken to indicate 
brother-sister marriages. The farmer prevalence of brother- 
sister marriage amneg the lodo-Aiyans is supported by the 
protagonists on additional evidence of toe Puranic mar- 
riastt with ‘Pitrikanyas.’ Ibis support to toe light of the 
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explanation above adumbrated is not necessarily available. 
Tbe case for the existence of brother-siater mamage among 
the Indo-Aryans in the past thus has to rest mainly on the 
mythological and legendary stones about creation. * 

Though there is thus hardly any definite and positive evi* 
dence for the prevalence of brother-sister marriage among 
the Vedic section of the Indo-Aryan peoples it does not .mean 
that marriage with sister or hall-sister was entirely unknown 
to all the sections of the Indo-Axyan peoples. 

In the Buddhist literature there are references direct and 
indirect which show that the people, amongst whom litera¬ 
ture took rise and was appreciated, the idea of marriage with 
a step-sister and even own sister was not a horrifying one and 
that such marriages did take place among some of them. In 
the Dasaratha Jataka Site the wife of Rama is represented as 
his sister. In the Udaya Jataka is mentioned Bodhisattva's 
marriage with Udayabhadda, who is his step-sister, being his 
father’s daughter by a wife other than Bodhisattva’s mother. 
In a quarrel between the Koliyas of Eoliyanagar and the Saki- 
yas of Kapilavatthu, the house of Buddha, the former hurl at 
the latter as their blemish their practice of marrying their 
own sisters in the fashion of brutes. Hie Sakiyas acknowledge 
tbe practice when they rejoin that they would gladly show 
the might of those who consort with their own sisters. In the 
country of the Vangas, Bengal, a king had married a daughter 
of the king of the Kalingas, Northern Circars. She bore him 
a very beautiful daughter, whose future as forecasted by as¬ 
trologers was very strange and humiliating. She was there¬ 
fore not particularly desired by her parents. In her youth 
she wandered away in the company of a caravan, when a lion 
attacking the party carried her off to his den qnd kept 
as his wife. In due course she gave birth to a son and a da ugb - 
ter. Later, the son liberated his mother and sister from the 
lion’s den and the three started on their joxtrsey home. When 
tbe three arrired 6n the outskirts of the province of Vanga 

I should like to record another marriage, which does oot fit 
in with the orthodox rgles on the matter, noted in the Dosslcumofo- 
eorihL Vieruto is represented as having married hlanjuvadlni, the 
sister of Bhaskaravannan, whose relationship to Visruta la stated as that 
dM mother of the former and the father of the latter had a common 
maternal grandfather (Kala's ed., pp, 188, 202, 20fi). 
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they met the king’s officer, wlio happened to be the son’s son of 

of th«^ of the Kiiingns. ie., the son of the mateinal imde 
of the older Udy. Ihe officer on learning their sto^ th^ 
io the capital of the Vangas and married the older lady, ^ 
father’s sister’s dau^ter. On the death of the l^g of ^ 
Vangas, the throne was ^ven to the kw^'s grandson, Siha 
bahtt the son of the older lady by the Uon and the Uberator 
of his mother and sister. But the youth magnanimously relin¬ 
quished the throne in favour of his mother’s husband and r^ 
tired from the kingdom in the company of his sister, SihasivalL 
In another part of the country he founded a city, married his 
own ^ter, SihasivaH, and dweU there. Vijaya, the Buddhist 

messenger to Ceylon, was the s«i of this couple. In the Sans- 

kiiUc account of the incidents in Buddha’s life his wife Yaso- 
dhara is made the father's brother’s daughter of Devadatta, 
his relative, who carried on a feud with Buddha. In the same 
account we are informed that after Buddha’s renunciatiMi of 
worldly life, DevadatU made love to Yasodhara. ’Thus a man 
could make love to and marry his father’s brother’s daughter.** 
As the people who developed Buddhist literature were die 
people of the eastern oullands, a reference to the possibility 
of brother-sister marriage in Smtpolovodha, a Marathi work 
of the i3th century AJ). from the Berara, noticed by Mrs. I. 
Karve,** is rather significant, though the work is a Ute one. 
Krisna joking with Rufcmini asks her why she did not marry 
her own brother to ^ocure a husband who would have been 
her perfect e^ual in beauty. Such a referexice in such a Ute 
work, as rigbOy pointed out by Mrs. Karve, raises a presump¬ 
tion that brother-aster marriage could not have evoked toe 
feeling of horror of incest among the people to wbwn this 
literature aw^aled. This refereice gains particular signifi¬ 
cance as the ori^nal narrative of the Bhagawua Purann*® does 
not contain it, thou^ there is a whole canto devoted to a love- 
quarrel between Krisna and Bnkmini. ’There Krisna is re- 
^esented as sugg^ting to Riikmici that she had committed 
a miF ^tftf in marrying him in preference to other kings, who 
v/eie keen cm her and that she might still choose some rich 
king. It U noteworthy that there is no reference to RuJonini 
marrying her brotoer. If the Marathi litterateur of the Berars 
added it, it must mean that the Marathi author was quite sure 
of its appreciation by the people wlm would read his work; 
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otHerwise he d&red not have tampered tvith texts of a sacred 
nature and with the life-incidents of sacred characters. 

I have stated that the general pattern of behaviour between 
brother and sister in Vedic society was such that the brother 
was looked upon as a moral and material support of his sister. 
There is a passage in the Rigveda which refers to the muniii> 
cence of one's wife’s brother as a standard of comparison for 
bounty which is quoted and commented upon by Yaska. It 
runs: "I have heard that you are more liberal indeed than a 
would-be^on-in-law^ t.e., one whose son-in4avship is not 
quite complete. It is well-known that the southerners apply 
the term 'vijamata* to the husband of a purchased maiden.... 
Nay even more than a wife’s brother, ie., more liberal than a 
wife’s-brother^ 'syala’. They, who are well-versed in primary 
causes, remark that a wife’s brother is so-called because he 
comes very near on account of his relationship. Or else he is 
so-called because he oflers parched grain from a winnowing 
basket.’' Both Sayana and Durga support the interpretation 
by pointing out that a man gives away much wealth to please 
his sister. The offering of parched grain in reference to which 
Yaska tnes to explain the etymology of the word ’syala,’ has 
been a function of the bride’s brother in the Brahmanic rites 
of marriage since before Yaska’s time to the present day. As- 
valayana lays down that a brother of the bride or some one 
standing in the same status should pour the parched grain 
twice.*' 

Regarding the epic evidence J. J. Meyer observes: ‘’The 
relation, too, between sister and brother comes to us in a 
bright and beautiful light.” Kxisna’s half-sister is married to 
Arjuna who is his friend. Krisna does not fail to see her when 
he Brst goes to the Pandavas after her marriage. Draupadi 
Is his adopted sister. He is very affectionate towards her, so 
much so that she opens her mind to him as to nobody else. 
As a matter of fact in later literature and thought it is the re¬ 
lation subsisting between Draupad? and Kri^a that is looked 
up to as the pattern of sisterly and brotherly affection. How¬ 
ever it must be pointed out that really speakii^ the relation 
of Draupadi to Krisna was much more complex than that of 
a sister. She is in fact perhaps the first great devotee of Krisna 
believing in his supernatural personality. When the Paxuiavas 
leave for the forest, ICrisna takes away his stepsister and her 
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son to his home where they hide for thirteen years. Similarly 
the children of Draupadi are taken away by her brother to 
his home. Later on they go and stay with Krisna at Dwaraka. 
NakuJa’s wife goes to her brother’s. Commenting on this be¬ 
haviour Meyer remarks: “The natural abode of the wo^ 
that has no children (and no husband) is with her hroAer. 
Such things are, indeed, good Indo-European customs. That 
Lh why the wise Vidura, while advising Dhrtarastra exhorts 
that one should harbour in one’s household four persons, vtr., 
an old relative, a poor person of good family, a poor friend 
and a childless sister. Nilakantha gives us the reasons for 
the salutary advice. The old relative, according to him, teaches 
the established tradition of the family. The high-bom person 
teaches manners to the children. WhUe a fri^ offers 
disinterested advice, the sister protects the wealth the hox^e- 
hold“ Ihe abode of a childless woman cold thus be her 
brother’s house to the benefit boffi of the bereaved and lonely 
sister and of the worried brother. This position finds xts echo 
even in the dry bones of the legalistic and militaristic code of 
Kautilya« He looks upon the relationship between a brother 
and e sister as being as close as that between father and sen, 
husband and wife, mother’s brother and sisters sw and 
teacher and student for purposes of moral and material sup¬ 
port He enjoins that if one of the two of a pair among these 
five abandons the other, when neither of them is an aposUte, 
he should be punished with the first amercement. The elder 
sister approximated to the posihon of one’s mother. Her feet 
had to he touched by a student who bad finished bis studies 
as those of one’s mother,** 

In Buddhist literature too there are some stories wherein 
the special aflecUon felt by brother or by sister is prominrait. 
In the Ucchanga Jataka a woman, whose son, husband ^ 
brother are imprisoned, prays for the release of her brother 
quoting as her justification a verse which runs: 

“A son’s an easy find, of husbands too 

An ample choice throngs pubUc ways. But where 
Will all my another brother find?” While judg- 

ing of her choice it U necessary to bear in mind the 
fact that her parents were dead. For a brother to strike 
or irritate by speech his sister is considered equally heiaoue 
with similar treatment given to one’s mother, father, brother 


or mother-in-law. A person behaving in this manner is declar¬ 
ed to be wicked ot a fallen man. One Anjanadevi had ten 
brothers younger than herself- They conquered the whole of 
India and divided the kingdom into ten equal shares. They 
had thus forgotten their sister; but one of them Ankura trans¬ 
ferred his share to her. One Masodha saved one Udumbara- 
devi from ignominy when the Idng suspected her of mhdehty. 
With king's permission she treated Masodha as her younger 
brother. Her affection for him was so strong that when the 
wicked king planned to kill Masodha the good lady warned 
him in lime. All the three sisters of Sariputta were so devoted 
to him that when they heard that he had renounced the world 
they too joined the Buddhist Order.®^ 

Band’s description of the concern which both Harsa and his 
brother showed for their sister Rajyasri and of Harsa’s search 
for her brings vividly to one’s mind the nature of relationship 
as conceived by the Indo-Aryans of about the end of the 6th 
century A.D. Harsa’s mother’s brother shows his regard for 
his sister and his concern for her children by sending his own 
son to live with her children for companionship.’* 

Even if there were many such examples of sisters b»ng 
treated with aifedioiiate consideration by their brothers or 
of sisters praying for their brothers' lives or even sacrificing 
themselves for their brothers one should be rather circumspect 
before pronouncing the one-sided judgment that the brother- 
sister relation was an untarnished example of complete har¬ 
mony and affection. It is possible that the pattern of 
behaviour subsisting between brother and aister before their 
marriage may change or get modified, first, when the one or 
the other of them is married and second, when one or both 
of them have their own children. We have seen that among 
the Vedic Indo-Aryans and the later ones too a aister's marri¬ 
age did not much affect the behaviour of her brother towards 
her. He is represented as one who parts with much wealth 
to please his sister. The same cannot be said of 1be situation 
after the brother’s marriage. The verses recited at the rites 
of a Brahmanic marriage, as found in the Rigveda and the 
Atharvaveda clearly indicate that the newly-wed lady, the 
wife of a brother, was to rule over the household sooner or 
later. It is a sort of a wish and a benediction pronounced on her 
that she should develop into the full mistress of the household. 
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She is told as it were to take the household under her charge 
right from the time she steps into it But in other passages 
she is expected to show such deference to the husband's par¬ 
ents and to his brothers that this wish must he interpreted 
as one for the futxire position of the newly wed lady. It is 
tantamount to saying: *‘May you live long enough and may 
you develop so as to rule over your husband's parents when 
they grow old and over his younger brothers and sisters.” The 
brother’s wife then in her prospects of her dominion over the 
househould discovers the obstacle in the form of her husband’s 
affection for his sister. After all, his parents have grown old. 
'Ihey don’t so much matter. Anyway they cannot he very 
active obstacles to the wife's reign over the household. The 
husband’s sister is in a different category. She is young and 
there is natural affection strengthened by thousand and one 
mutualities during the time the wife had not yet stepped into 
her present husband's household. The sister’s position ther^ 
fore in her brother’s family after his marriage is likely to tend 
to he one of precarious strength. As a matter of fact in the 
Aitareya Bxahmana in connection with the explanation of 
some ritual coming in after some other the relative position of 
the sister and the brother's wife are used to illuminate the 
point. 'Thus one’s sister though horn of the same womb as 
oneself lives by following one’s wife who is bom of another 
womb.” The sister has to play the second fiddle in order that 
she may live in her brother’s house even temporarily. Though 
the worldly practice is thus noted as established yet the con¬ 
trast indicated in the birth-positions of the two ladies, the 
sister and the brother’s wife, leaves no dcubt that the sodal 
practice is felt to be illogical, against the order of nature or 
artificial*^ 

To add to the complexity of the situation and as it were to 
put the rela^onship on trial it appears that from very early 
times—and here I hazard a conjecture, which I have suggested 
above, that the change in the law of inheritance, depriving 
a daughter of her share in the patrimony synchronised wiffi 
the growing awe with which daughters of the family came 
Co be looked upon—a daughter of the family was regarded 
with certain special affection, regard, respect and awe. I have 
also mentioned the fact that in the Vedic literature there is a 
reference to the fear of the curse of a sister. A married 
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woman^s brother bad to make a number of cmtomary presents 
to hei^the reference to the liberaEty of a wife’s brother most 
mean that, That a daughter of the family enjoyed some 
special privilege is clear from Gautama’s exhortation that a 
householder should feed before he dines, his guests, young 
lads of the family, diseased persons, pregnant women, daught¬ 
ers of the family, old people and low people. Manu goes a 
step further and recommends that unmarried daughters of 
the family, newly married daughters and daughters-in-law, 
diseased or pregnant women, should be fed even before the 
guests are served theix meals.*^ 

The word used by both the authors is the same, viz., ‘Suv- 
asini,’ a word which later has come to signify, in Marathi and 
some other Indo-Aryan languages, a married woman whose 
husband is living. It is noteworthy that the earliest Indo- 
Aryan term for a woman whose husband is living occurs in 
the Atharvaveda’^®; and that it is ‘Sumangali’ and not ‘Suva- 
sini,’ and that in the Tamil south even today the same word is 
reserved for denohng a woman whose husband is living. The 
commentator of Gautama, Maskari, has rendered the term 
to mean daughter,’ while Kulluka on Manu has 

given it the meaning of ‘newly wed dau^ter or daughter-in- 
law.’ To me it appears that h^ the commentators have tried 
to import a meaning into the term which it does not convey. 
Nay, in the passage from Gautama, the commentator's render¬ 
ing of the word ignores completely the fact that pregnant wo¬ 
men are mentioned as deserving of the special treatment 
separately and disUnctly from the *suvaslni.’ in both passages 
there is an alternative reading, ’svavasini.' In Manu’s passage 
the commentator Nandana, who notes this reading, renders 
it by ‘sisters.’ Both the words ‘suvasini,’ and ‘svavasini,’ 
must be taken to apply to daughters of the family. The latter 
term deserves to ^ particularly noted. A water, dau^tsr of 
the family, is, even though married, a ‘dweller widi her own 
people’ when she comes to stay with her brother or parents. 
The severing of her connection wi^ parental household which 
her marriage has effected is simply non-existent temporarily 
on her return to her brother’s or parents’ home- 
It is well known that among most of the peoples, who speak 
today the Indo-Aiyan languages, there is a festival annually 
observed on the 2nd day of the bright half of the Hindu lunar 


montli of Karttka—October-November—when brothers are 
expected to visit theix sisters and to dine with them and give 
them presents. Sisters axe eager to receive their brothers and 
to give them their benediction. It is believed that this cus¬ 
tom is after the practice of the ideal brother^sister pair, Yama 
and Yamuna, and that it pocures long life to the brother. The 
festival is known as 'Yama-dvitiya/ or ‘Bhratr-dvitiya,’ in 
Sanskrit and as ‘Bhaiya-duj,’ 'Bhai phonta,’ 'Bhai-bij,' ‘Bhau- 
hlj,' in the Indo-Aryan vernaculars. Its practice is laid down 
in the Bhavtsva Mahapurana. Hemadri prescribing the festi¬ 
val in his Vrataie^nda in the ISth century AD. <;uotes the 
very verses from the Parana, referring to it as the Bhaviavot- 
tara*^. It is enjoined there that on the particular day a roan 
must not dine at his place but must feed at the hands of his 
sister and make her some present. The concept of sisterhood 
is much wider so that one’s father's brother’s daughter, one's 
mother’s brother’s daughter, cue’s father’s iter’s daughter 
and one’s mother’s sister's daughter are included under it 
In this connechon, I should like to point out that much earlier 
than the PuroTUza, Manu desiring to prohibit marriage or sex- 
relations with one’s father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mo¬ 
ther’s brother’s dai;ghter distinctly speaks of them as sisters*^. 
It is suggested that if one has no own sister then he should 
visit one of these other sister-Ilke females. It is also likely 
that it was expected that one should celebrate the festival on 
four consecutive bright 2xid days of four months—Sravana, 
Bhadrapada, Asvin and Kartika-^which would enable one to 
treat one’s own sister and three other females of 
status, in all probability one’s mother’s daughter, one’s 
ther's sister's daughter and one's father’s sister’s daughter. As 
the festival is celebrated at present only on one day, the 2nd 
of the bright half of Kartika is observed as a day special for 
the sister. Ahhayatilakagani, who flourished about the mid¬ 
dle of the 13th century A.D., commenting on the festival called 
Balimsha referred to in the Dvycsrayakavya of Hemacandra 
states that it was celebrated in the night of the 15th of the 
dark half of Kartika and the next day, the 1st of the bright 
half of the same mouth. On that day males, dressed well and 
in a joUy mood, did good actions and saluted their sisters 
and such other females, who applied sandal paste to the fore¬ 
heads of the former. Perhaps, he has in view the customs of 
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Gujarat and that part of the country. The prograinnie of thia 
festival as laid dovm in the Purana and commented upon hy 
Hemadri as well as that of the one described by Abhayatila- 
kagani makes it quite clear that the sister’s blessing is a neces¬ 
sity for the prosperity of the brother and that she is ready 
to give the same for a small present on one condition^. That 
condition is that the brother shall show by his behaviour that 
he values her company and that he is prepared to suspend his 
wife’s right and duty to feed him for that day. Simple as 
the condition is, it re-establishes, for a day though, the old 
Bssdation, the old compaoiooship, which was broken up, the 
old harmony which was wrenched, by the marriage of the 
sister. The sister using her mysterious power triumphs for a 
day. Does it help to establish balance and harmony in the 
triangle of relationship—brother, sister and brother’s wife? 
We shall learn the answer to this question later on. In the 
meanwhile let it be remembered that in the folk-literature 
of Punjabi, Rajasthani, Kindi, Gujarati and Marathi a sister 
sings of her brother as the ‘bira,’ Viro/ Sdra,' a warrior par 
excellence^ 

Other factors arise which may either complicate further 
or smoothen the situation. The married daughter of the fami¬ 
ly bears children, who may by their appeal to their mother’s 
father’s affection and to their mother’s brother's love still 
further draw their mother’s brother nearer to their mother. 

We have seen that an only daughter of a person was from 
very early times, looked upon as equal to a son. She married 
but continued the line and house of her father through her 
son. In the Dharxnasutra of Baudhayana the son of a daugh¬ 
ter is tried to be equated with the son of an only or 'appoint¬ 
ed’ daughter, because both of them are denoted by the same 
term 'dauhitra,' though no special privileges pertaining to a 
daughter’s son are mentioned. It is in the Dharmasutra of 
Vasistha, the latest among the Dbaxmasutras, that a daugh¬ 
ter’s son 'dauhitra' is mentioned as one among three objects 
which are particularly sacred at a Sraddha, axmual celebra¬ 
tion of funeral rites. In most works on Pharma, ^£rom the 
Sutras to Hemadri’s works and Madhava’s authoritative com¬ 
mentary on the Parasarosmriti, there is a section in connection 
with the prescription of 'Sraddha’, ann ual celebration of fimets 
al rites, dealing with persons, who should be invited to partake 
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of meals at such rites and who should be eschewed. The 
Sutras may be divided into two groups according to the point 
of view adopted towards the persons to be invited for a Srad- 
dba-dixmer. The Dhaimasutras of Apastamba and Baudha> 
yana as well as the Grihyasutra of Apastamba state that 
none, who is related either through the females or 
through 'gotra/ i.e., ^ agnatic and cognatic relations, 
should be asked to partake of the Sraddha<*dinner. The Dhar> 
masutras of Gautama and Vasistha, on the other hand, ex* 
eluded all the others who are excluded in the above mentioned 
works but do not expressly exclude relations, cognatic or 
agnatic. Gautama goea further and states it as the opinion of 
some that persons related through the 'gotra,* i.e., agnatic 
relations, should also be excluded from a Sraddha>dinner; and 
the commentator Maskari interprets this qualification to mean 
that in the opinion of Gautama they should be invited. Even 
Apastamba and Baudhayana in thdj Dharmasutras allow that 
in the absence of properly qualified persons even near relatives 
like one’s brother, may be invited, provided they fulfil the 
condi'Uons regarding learcing^^. We may conclude that there 
was a large body of expert opinion favouring the incluaioa of 
cognatic relations amoi^ those worthy to be invited for a 
Sraddha-dinner. Accordingly, absence of the specific men¬ 
tion of a dau^ter’s son need not be taken as evidence posi¬ 
tive and complete that the daughter’s son could not be invited 
tr» a Sraddha dinner in the time of the Dharmasutras and 
earlier. Vasistha’s specific glorification of a daughter’s son 
in connection with the celebration of a Sraddha may, on the 
other hand, be taken as a testimony for the antiquity of the 
practice of inviting a daughter's son for a Sraddha-dinner as 
a particularly worthy person. It is not clear with reference 
to whom, the performer of the Sraddha or the person in whose 
favour the Sraddha was celebrated, the relationship is to be 
counted. 

Manu having first stated the principal choice of those who 
should partake of the Sraddha-dinner—they are all those who 
are learned in the Vedas, without any reference to their re* 
lationahii^lays down an optional rule. If it is not possible 
to secure a properly learned parson, without any relattonship, 
thee one should invite a mother’s father, a mother’s brother, 
a sister’s son, a father*iQ*law, a preceptor, a daughter’s son, 
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a 50 ii>m>]aw, a mother’s sister’s son ox a similar relative, a 
sacrificing priest, or a sacriiicer to partake of a Sra<idha-din> 
□er. Yajnavalkya, having lirst mentioned the specifically 
learned persons as those worthy to be invited, enumerates, 
without indicating that it is an alternative rule, a sister’s son, 
a sacrificing priest, a son*in>law, a fatherdn-law, a mother's 
brother, a person versed in a particular part of Vedic learn¬ 
ing, a daughter’s son, a disciple, a relative through marriage 
ox a cognate relation. Naturally any one of them in his 
opinion is worthy of being invited to a Sraddha-dinner. But 
Vilnaneswara, quoting the analogy of Menu’s rules, accord¬ 
ing to which the relatives can come in only if the first choice 
fails, interprets Yainavalkya too as laying down only an al¬ 
ternative rule in his second entimeration. ’Ihat for Manu re¬ 
latives can come in only as second choice seems clear from 
his injunction. We can also understand him preferring the 
relatives to strangers of rather inimical disposition; for ac¬ 
cording to him, a Sraddha-dinner, if eaten by an enemy, how¬ 
ever learned, bears no fruit. In order to assure that a 
Sraddha-dinner is partaken by a person who is very well dis¬ 
posed towards the performer it may be thought advisable to 
turn to one or other of the relatives. And it is particularly 
to be noted that the relatives who were thought most likely 
to be friendly to oneself were one's mother’s father and bro 
ther; one’s wife's father and brother”, one’s mother's sister's 
son and one’s father’s sister's sont, one’s daughter’s husband 
and her son and finally one’s sister's son.^ Perhaps the sister’s 
husband too was intended to be included in the list through 
the term son-in-law, the term very often having been used to 
denote a male who has married a daughter of the faioily. 
Daughters of the family, whether she is one’s father's sister 
or one’s sister or one's daughter, are all there through tb^ 
husbands or sons, these latter b^g considered to be worthy 
of being invited to a Sradhha-dinner because they are likely 
to be well-disposed towards oneself. It is noteworthy tiiat 

'This relative is included under the general categcry of relatives 
through meniage here; but he is speci&eally mentioned in Oandapu- 
rou, Uayupurana wd Mottyapursne {see Hemsdii’s CfUvvvafpectn- 
ttmani; ^roddha-kolpd, VoL ZZ, pt. 1. pp. 446, 45S.) 

fThey axe mcluded under 'bacdhu' here; but their fathers are aped- 
6eally named in Vienupunms, 
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both one's iather's marital relatives and one’s own marital 
relatives too figure in the list. It is clear from the list that 
we cannot say that either marital relatives or relatives through 
the mother are specially favoured. On the other hand the 
list maJces it clear that two generations of male relatives 
through women marrying into one's family and directly con> 
nected with oneself and three generations of male relatives 
through daughters of the family marrying outside are equally 
favoured. We may conclude that the daughters of the family 
marryii^ outside, in so far as they can come in for three gen^ 
rations, have received greater attention. This favourable 
position of the daughters of the family as regards worthiness 
to partake of a Sraddha^dinner is particularly enhanced in the 
case of the daughter’s son. 

Vasistha’s dictum about the sanctity of a daughter’s son in 
a Sraddha is repeated by Macu^^ to substantiate his injunc- 
don that one should with all effort feed a daughter’s son at 
a Sraddha even though he may have not possessed Vedic 
learning. Manu thus amplifies the dictum of Vasistha and 
insists on the importance of feeding a daughter's son. A 
daughter's son is thus singled out from all other relatives. 
From b^g merely worthy to he invited to a Sraddha-dinner 
he becomes sacrosanct and hence indispensable at it. In 
short, it is suggested that a Sraddha would not be complete 
tinier a daughter's son is fed at it. A daughter’s son must 
eat funeral repast for its efficacy. Is this doctrine a late one? 
Or can show it to be fairly early? 

In the Makahharata there is an episode in which the legen¬ 
dary King Yayati and his still more legendary daughter 
Madhavi figure. Yayati having exhausted his merit fell down 
from heaven to the earth. Near the place where he fell there 
were his daughter's sons, who recognising him ofiered to raise 
him back to heaven with the help of their merit. Yayati, 
proud as he was, had his scruples. In the meanwhile his 
dai^ter Madhavi appeared on the scene. She pointed out 
to him that her sons being his daughter’s sons were quite 
eligible for helping him out according to an ancient rule.* 

*Here NilAkwitba’s reeding I 9 sligktiy di&rent which oiey be rea* 
dered: ‘^cording to a rule in the begiminglees Vedas." ^us story 
with alight variation is repeated ia Mstsyopurano. see Madhavi in 
Chitrav's work. 
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It is because according to this nile men are entitled to e 
share in the merit and fruits of their children that men de¬ 
sire [even] daughter's sons. Hex persuasion or logic or the 
circumstances prevailed and Yayati accepting spiritual help 
of his daughter’s sons again went up to heaven to enjoy him¬ 
self. In the episode of Bakasura in the Mohobhorota again 
there is a reference to the obligations between a man and his 
daughter’s son. One day it was the turn of a Brahmin couple 
with its only daughter to send the day’s human victim to the 
demon Baka. There ensued a competition between the three 
for being the victim of the day. To clench the issue in her 
favour the daughter put forth the argument that men always 
desired to have daughter’s sons evidently that they might 
help them and that as she was the daughter she was more 
entitled to help her father than her future son, who could 
derive his tight only through her.**® A daughter’s son’s 
right and duty to help his mother’s father would thus appear 
to be an ancient and accepted rule. A daughter’s son’s por¬ 
tion at a Sraddha celebration, therefore, need not be looked 
upon as a new and unrelated development but one which 
more or less arises naturally out of the ideas of bilateral kin¬ 
ship prevalent among the Vedic Indo-Aryans, helped by the 
impetus given by the change in the law of inheritance, that 
was newly introduced, depriving a daughter of her share in 
the patrimony. This development is only one of the many 
compensatory situations that grew in response to the changed 
circumstances. The daughter’s son’s importance to his 
mother's father as the eater of the Sraddha-dinner should 
tend to araoothen the situation by giving the sister the satis¬ 
faction of being honoured through her son as vp^U as by mak¬ 
ing the brother and his wife realize the need of the sister’s 
son in the spiritual welfare of the family. Incidents like the 
following one described by Bana, an author of about the 
end of the 6th and the beginning of the 7tiz century AD., only 
substantiate the position on the purely secular aide. In die 
Har^ocarita he represents the boy Dadhica as having been 
kept at his home by his mother’s father from his very infancy 
till he came of age. His mother was taken to his home by her 
father for her delivery. Sometime after her delivery she 

"This Is a tree but lo^cal rendering of the passage with the help of 
NUakaatha's gloss. 
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returned to her husband, her Esther having kept hex infant 
son Dadhica with him, as his very sight pUased him immen¬ 
sely till he became a full-fledged youth.” 

Daughter's children bring in a new factor m the situation 
not only because her son has been looked upon with spe«^I 
regard as his mother’s father’s spiritual benefactor hut a^o 
because he creates a new link in the chain of relations ^ 
ween his mother and her brother. The relation «»?tmg b^ 
tween a mother's brother and a sister’s son in a father-right 
society is rightly considered to diSer from that subsisting 
under mother-right. In the latter, a mother’s brother is gene¬ 
rally the manager, the person in current authority, while a 
sister’s son is the person who is to benefit from his mothers 
brother’s v/ealth and is the would-be authority of the house¬ 
hold- In a father-right society there is no such entan^ement 
in the relations of the two, the relation being a straight one. 
Generally speaking, unless some extraordinary circumstance 
has spoiled the relations, the relation of a person to ^ sister's 
son in such a somety should be one of pure affection- And 
one expects in this relationship only such modification as the 
general ideals of the society may introduce, or the growing 
friendships, likes and dislikes or poliUcal aHgnments may ef¬ 
fect. 'Thus in the Indo-Aryan society seniority of relationship, 
status and age demand respect being shown to the senior re¬ 
lative especially on all formal occasions, though in everyday 
Ufe the affectionate pattern is the ruling principle- The jmt- 
tem of behaviour a priori does not admit of any special or 
exaggerated regard, much less respect, being shown by the 
elder relative towards the younger one. On the other hand 
in that society the occasions, on which a mother’s brother 
moves in the company of his sister’s son being limited, n?ay 
come to be looked upon as particularly susceptible to super¬ 
natural or mysterious influences. f 

Let us examine some of the Uves of early Indo-Arym to 
scan the reUCioas which existed between a person ai^ bis 
sister’s son. In the Vedic literature** \^vainitra and 4ama- 
dagni are represented as co-operating frequently. The fallow¬ 
ing genealogical tree constructed from Chav’s 
fVflcmflccritroieoac** shows that as the relations are i;«served 
in the Puranas Visvamitra was the mother’s brother ^ Jama- 
dagni. 
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Visvaraitra Jemadaglai 

In the Yajxirveda, Visvarupa, the son of Tvastr, who was the 
chief priest of the Devaa, U said to have been the ^'sister’s 
son of the Aauru,” who were the enemies of the t>evas. It 
ia further stated that as the sister’s son Viavarupa was secret¬ 
ly trying to help his mother’s people, the Asuras, though he 
was overtly interested In the discharge of his duties to the 
Devas. Indra sensing the situation saved it for the Devas by 
taldng drastic steps against Visvarupa. In the Ripveda there 
is a rather unintelhgihle reference to the sister’s sons of 
Agastya. In the Maitro-yani ^amhifia we have the curiously 
formed word ’maturblixatra’ to denote one’s mother's brother, 
while, as we shall see later, in an additional hymn of the 
Kipveda the same reU^ve is known by the usual appellation 
of ‘xnatula.’ In the ^fciminiva UpMisadhrahmana we are told 
of the deep affection subsisUng between the Kaurava king 
CJccaisrava Kaupayeya and the Pancala king Kesi Darbhya, 
the former being the mother’s brother of the latter. It is fur¬ 
ther narrated how when the mother’s brother departed from 
thig world Kesi Darhhya, the sister’s son, feeling extremely 
dejected wandered in the jungles on a hunting expedi'Uon to 
dispel his dejection*®. 

Vaisampayana, the promu^tor of the Black Yajurveda, 
was the mother's broths and also the teacher of Yajnavalkya 
who later founded the White recension of the same Veda. 
Vaisampayana seems to have been an irascible person. It 
seems he accidentally killed his sister’s child and asked hia 
disciples to perform some purificatory penance for him. The 
young Yajnavaik3^ volunteering to do H by himself put out 
the irrascibfe teacher sidio classed out Yajnavalkya, his dis* 
and sister's son. Yajnavalkya, the able young maa^ 
evidently improved upon the insQniction that he had got and 
started the new school of tha Veda which soon outclassed 
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the older school of Yajurveda sponsored by his mother’s bro¬ 
ther, Vaisampayana.*^ 

Kahola was a disciple of a famous teacher by name Udda- 
laka A nm i who was so pleased with him that he fave away 
his daughter Sujata to him in marriage. When Sujata was 
somewhat advanced in pregnancy the embryo gave offence 
to Kahola who cursed it so that the child should he crooked 
at eight places. Kahola having no wherewithal for the mana¬ 
gement of his wife’s delivery started on an expedition for 
earning some money by discussion. At the Court of Janata 
he was vanquished by a court-pundit and was consequently 
kept in confinement. Sujata evidently went to her father’s 
place to manage her dehveiy. There a son, afterwards named 
Astavakra because he was crooked at eight places owing to 
the curse of his father, was bom to her. As the infant and 
y miT^g Astavakra was never given any news about his father 
he naturally regarded his mother’s father as his own father. 
Once, while he was playing in the lap of Uddalaka Aruni, his 
son Svetaketu, a few years older than Astavakra, happened 
to chide him for taking liberties with his fafiter as if he was 
his own father. This taunt put the naturally sharp boy on 
tlie track of getting informatioii about his father. Having 
been inionned of the true state of avails he decided to be 
useful to his mother and father. In the company of his ma¬ 
ternal uncle, he proceeded to the court of Janaka and having 
defeated his father's vanquisher liberated his father. 

There was once living a learned but strange Brahmin by 
name Jaratkaru. He was a bachelor for a long time. Once 
he found his manes precariously han^ng and discovered on 
inquiry that their condition was the consequence of his action 
io not marrying. Nevertheless he promised them to marry 
only if he got a maiden of his own name and if her parents 
or guardians took the responsibility of keeping them both. 
Fortunate for the manes, he did come across a maiden nam¬ 
ed Jaratkaru, Uving with her brother Vasuki, of the Naga 
race, who volunteered not only to give his sister in marriage 
to the Brahmin Jaratkaru but also undertook to keep them 
both. The strange Brahmin married the lady hut told her 
that be would leave her on sufficient provocation. Provoca- 
tion being fairly easy he left his wife and went away to prac¬ 
tise penance. The lady, as good luck would have It, was 
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enceint at the tiiae. In due course she delievered a son who 
was named Astika, whose great feat was the saving of his 
mother’s father’s family and race, the race of Nagas, from 
utter destruction at the hands of Janamejaya, the Pandava. 

Among the principal characters of the Makcbharata the 
behaviour of the di^erent mother’s brothers is varied. Thus 
while Sakuni, the maternal uncle of Duryodhana, is the con- 
hdant, adviser and supporter of his sister’s son and fights on 
his side, Salya, the mother’s brother of the two Pandavas, 
Sahadeva and Nakula, hardly figures in their troubles and 
when he does finally, he fights on the aide of their enemy 
Duryodhana. Krlpa, the mother’s brother of Drona’s son 
Asvatthama is a real friend and senior companion of his sister’s 
son. On the other hand Krisna, though he carried his half- 
sister Subhadra and her and his friend Arjuna's son, Abdu- 
manyu, with him to Owaxaka when the Pandevas started on 
their tour of pilgrimage, can hardly be said to show the same 
concern for him as Kripa showed for Asvatthama. The poets 
of the epic no doubt describe in a general way that Abhi- 
manyu was a favourite of Krisna from his very infancy and 
tell us that all the auspicious rites for the boy were perform- 
ed by Erisna. Abhiinanyu is described as having resmbled 
Krisna in his bravery, form and action. Kilakantha, the 
Maharastiian commentator of the 16th century, was evident¬ 
ly not satisfied with this description as self-explanatory. 
Asking himself the question as to how a boy can resemble his 
mother’s brother he answers it lor his readers. He opines 
that Abhimanyu resembled his mother’s brother because there 
is the rule that a male takes after his mother’s brother. In 
the ahemative he thinks the boy took after Krisna bee^ue 
Arjund the boy’s father, always thought of Krisna. 

Kamsa and Krisna have become the type of a mother’s bro¬ 
ther and a sister’s son with antagonistic relation in the later 
imagery of the Hindus, so that any popular belief about 
thing happenmg to a boy being symptomatic of ill-luck of his 
mother’s brother is generally said to have been present in the 
hoy Kiisna whidi accounted for the enmity between him and 
his mother’s brother. The relationship subsisting between 
Krisna and. Kamaa is omnmonly regarded as that between a 
sister's son and a mother’s brother. Krisna’s mother Devalri 
in most accounts is made the daughter of Devaka, who was 
18 
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the bro&er of Ugrssena, believed to be the father of Kamsa. 
It is noteworthy that the Hertvamaa makes Kamsa an 
mate son of Ugrasena, being his wife*s child by a demon. 
Kamsa’s action against the Yadavas as lepresented by Vasu- 
deva and hia family and his being the friend of Sisupala as 
well as his being the son-in-law of Jarasamdha, who is repre¬ 
sented to be the mightiest monarch of India in the epic times 
yet a rather wicked one, might have combined to lead the 
later Brahmanic writers to ascribe a shady and a wicked 
parentage to Kamsa. Vasudeva according to these accounts 
was the prime minister of Ugrssena and Kamsa is represented 
as revolfeng against his father and his minister Vasudeva. It 
is likely therefore that in this antagonism between Krisna and 
Kamsa we have to realise the play of dynastic intrigue and 
political strategy rather than the straightforward relations of 
a mother's brother and a sister*s son**, 

It is clear from these examples that the pattern of attitude 
and behaviour sub^ting between a person and his sister’s son 
was generally one of affection, though special circumstances 
were potent enough to distrub the even tenor of the relation¬ 
ship and to create deadly enmity between tiiera. 

It is in keeping with this that from the Sutra period on¬ 
wards the general pattern of behaviour laid down was one of 
respect towards the elder of the two relatives, the motiier^s 
brothk*. 

Ail the Dharmsutra writers, Gautama, Baudhayaaa, Apa- 
stamba and Vasistha prescribe, as one of the duties of a 
student returned home, tiiat he shall stand up and bow down 
to his mother’s brother, bis father's brother, his fathar-m-law 
and his sacrificing priest even if they are younger than him. 
It was the duty of an Isdo-Aryan householder to offer honori¬ 
fic reception to his guests accordii^ to thrir status of leamicg, 
position or relationship. Gautama, Baudhayana and Vasistha 
enjoin that a housdsolder shall offer that particular reception 
which is called the offering of ‘madhuparka’ and which is the 
highest, when one’s mother’s brother comes to one’s place. 
Gautama, Baudhayana and Apastamba prescribe the same 
honour to one’s father-in-law under similar circumstances 
and Gautama and Vasistha lay it down for one’s father’s bro¬ 
ther too. All agree that such honour is to be offered only once 
in a year. The other persons entitled to this honour are in- 
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eluded m the lUt on other grounds than that of relationsMp 
and thus do not interest us here. In the Grihyasutras of As- 
val&yana and Baudhayana the three relat 2 ves> mother's hro* 
ther, father’s brother and father>ln*law, are recoounended for 
the same honour, the latter also adding the son-in-law. Manu 
lays down the same rule for a mother's brother, a father-in- 
law and a son-in-law among other persons. As we have seen 
even level-headed and practical Kautilya looked upon the 
relationship between a mother’s brother and a sister's son as 
so elose that he declared the one to be the natural supporter 
of the other in straightened circumstances. In this respect the 
pair is put in juxtaposition and on par with the pairs of brother 
and sister and father and son. In a number of places in the 
Mababhomea the pairs which by implication ought to show 
special regard and affection mutually are those of father and 
son, brother and brother, maternal uncle and utehne 
nephew**. 

The term of address for a person to whom a request is to 
be made or of whom a service is to be solicited is ^tula,’ 
‘mother’s hrother' in so many Jataka stories, that one may 
conclude that among the eastern people, among whom Pali 
literature developed, mother’s brother was an endearing term 
of address calculated to soften the heart of the person who 
was thus addressed. In the Baka Jataka the crab addresses 
the crane as mother’s brother In the hope of persuading him 
to put him down in the lake. The crane which has its own 
and has sensed the mischief-making intent of the crab 
says: ’‘Oh yes, what a sister’s son, fond of his maternal uncle” 
and proceeds to narrate what it intends to do. Candagamani 
is addressed as mother’s brother by a horse-keeper, by the 
headman of a village, end by a courtesan in order to show 
their regard for him. Bodhisatta addresses a c r ow as ‘matula* 
in Vattakajataka, A she-goat meeting a panther and fearing 
that its life is forfeit tries to save the situation by friendly talk. 
It addresses the panther as mother's hrother and presents re¬ 
gards from its mother, ^e panther’s supposed sister. 'Hie 
panther however sees the game throu^. In the Ghatajataka 
rile wounded king addresses the huntsman as his mother’s 
brother. A bird desiring to stop the fight between two rams 
addresses them as mother’s brothers. In the commentaries on 
the Dhammapada at one place a financier refers to his o&:er 
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over a hundred villages as mother’s brother**. 

In the play AviTimrako of Bhasa the hero addresses Narada 
and in Balocortta the cowherds address the old man among 
them as mother’s brother**. 

The expecUtions of the relationship of mother's brother and 
sister’s son thus only seek and tend to extend and deepen the 
ties of the brother and sister relationship with appropriate 
patterns of behaviour between the mother’s brother and the 
sister's son. A sister whose son is treated with affection by 
her brother must naturally feel more drawn towards him. 

Further complexity of the situation ia produced when the 
brother too has children. In the natural course in a father- 
ri^t society the brother would tend to cool down in his con¬ 
cern for his iter’s children, the latter, too, perhaps recip^ 
eating with greeter coldness. On the other hand with 
appropriaU marital regulations it is possible to keep the door 
open for marriage between the children of a brother and a 
sister arid thus keep the relationship at least in the state of 
warmth that it was in before the birth of brother’s children- 
Nay, with regulation of marriage between cross-cousins it is 
possible to try to forge a new link in the chain of the relation¬ 
ship patterns between brother and sister. The brother arid 
the sister may thus be viewed as the would-be father-in-law 
and mother-in-law of the children of the sister and the brother 
or as is more conveniently expressed in Indo-Aryan languages 
the would-be ^sambandhis’ or ‘vyahis’ of each other. But the 
precise colouring of the new situation will depend on the 
general pattern of behaviour ejqjected between such relatives 
by marriage. If the pattern is one of equality and reserved 
^gnity then whether the cross-cousins are expected to marry 
Vithout any further differentiation so that the son of the aster 
may marry the daughter of the brother and the daughter of 
the sister, the son of the brother or whether only the first 
type or only the second type of marriage is expected or enjoin¬ 
ed will make very little difference in the emerging pattern of 
relationship-attitude and consequent hehaviottt. If the pat¬ 
tern expected is not one of equality but of superiority of one 
party and inferiority of the other then differences in tiie mar¬ 
riage regulations referred to above will mean a difference in 
the resulting situation. 

Out evidence relating to the respective positions of the 
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parents of a bridegroom and those of the bride is not compr^ 
hensrve and detailed enough to enable us to state the poslUon 
unequivocally from Vedic times onwards. In Vedic literature 
there does not appear to be any reference to the relations sub¬ 
sisting between the parents of a man and the parents of his 
•wife. And the fact that generally a bride was sought after, 
and not a bridegroom as in later times, cannot be construed to 
imply that the position of a bridegroom’s parents was one of 
inferiority to that of the parents of the bride. There is a pas¬ 
sage in the Rigveda referred to in another connection which 
mentions the liberality of a wife’s brother and also of an im¬ 
perfect son-in-law, Th^ contrast in the positions of a wife's 
brother and of a son-in-law indirectly implied is noteworthy. 
The wife’s brother gives away wealth as a routine to please 
his sister and we may look upon him as the expected giver; 
while a would-be son-in-law or rather a person who can only 
buy a wife pays significant consideration. This implication is 
further strengthened by the fact that in one passage a Rambler 
is distressed to realize that he had by his gambling lost the 
favour of his mother-in-law, suggesting that it was a valuable 
asset. Probably a man's mother-in-law was a constant giver 
to him like his wife’s brother. On the whole, we may there¬ 
fore conclude that the husband of a woman continued to re¬ 
ceive attention from his wife’s near relatives. We may infer 
from this that the parents of a man were in a position of supe¬ 
riorly over the parents of his wife, though it is only very much 
later that gifts to his people from his wife's near relatives are 
mentioned. In the Mahabharata, we are informed that after 
Arjuna had successfully eloped with Subhadra, the half^ister 
of Krisna, the latter went to Khandavapraatha, where the 
Pandavas had settled, with his people and gave away the 
usual wealth to be given to the people of the bridegroom's 
houaehold, who are referred to as ‘janyah.’ Mrs. Karve has 
listed two other passages from the same work in which the 
word 'janyah' clearly signifies hridegroom’s party and in one 
of which the special treatment of the party is menhoned. She 
has listed seven other passages from the Mahohharata where 
the word *sambandhi’ occurs. In five of these it is used of 
&ose persons whose daughter or sister is married in the 
speaker’s family while in the remaining two it denotes the 
persons into whose family the speaker’s sister or daughter is 
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married.^* 

Taking it aa a more or less old custom with the Indo-Aiyans 
to treat the household of the husband of a daughter of the 
family as one of superior position we have to realire that if 
for some reason or other it was a practice among them to 
allow or to expect only the brother’s daughter to marry the 
sister’s son the factor introduced by this arrangement in the 
complex and entangled situation would operate to enhance the 
importance of the sister and consequently to lower the posi¬ 
tion of the brother and his wife somewhat vis-a-vis her. If, 
on the other band, the marital regulations favoured the mar¬ 
riage of a sister’s daughter with a brother’s son then the bro¬ 
ther and his wife get an importance which can be offset against 
the significance of the sister as a person whose benedictions 
or curses matter for her brother’s family. As a third alterna¬ 
tive the marital arrangements may not favour onesided rela¬ 
tion but may encourage the marriage of the children of the 
one with the children of the other in which case the debut of 
children as a new factor in the complex situation only adds 
to the complexity without affecting the previous balance or 
disbalance. 

There is ample evidence in the lives of a large number of 
individuals belonging to the famous and sanctified families of 
the Pandavas and the Yadavas as represented by the house- 
hold of Krisna particularly—some of which was discussed by 
the great orthodox writers like Kumarilahhatta, and has been 
presented in modern treatment by Karandikar and the present 
writer*^, indicating that they preferred to marry their mothe r ’s 
brother’s daughters. I have r^erred to the much^iscussed 
text of the Satapatho BrsbTnona whidi in its tr^tional ex¬ 
planation sanctions the marriage of the children of a brother 
and a sister. A rather obscure passage from the 
which is a ’khila’ or an additional hymn, is generally interpret¬ 
ed to refer to the marriage of a person with his mother's bro¬ 
ther’s or father’s sister's daughter as a privilege to which he 
is entitled. Baudhayana in his Dharmasutra*^ however men¬ 
tions as one of the customs peculiar to the south the marriage 
of a person with his mother’s brother’s or father’s sister's 
daughter. 

To the instances already collected I shall add a few more 
which I have detected in my further reading. Two of these 
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pertain to Krisna himseli and are particularly important te- 
ceuse they are cases where a person is represented as mar¬ 
rying his father’s sister’s daughter. In the BkagavaU Purana, 
Bhadra, who is one of the wives of Krisna, is said to be the 
daughter of Srutakirti, one of the sisters of Vasudeva, who 
was married to DhrUtaketu. the Kekaya-ldng. Mitravinda, 
who is another wife of Krisna, tells us that her father gave 
her away as a free choice in marriage to her mother’s brother’s 
son. In another place in the same work, however, Krisna is 
said to have carried her away by force, as her brothers, Vinda 
and Anuvinda of the Avantis, had forbidden their sister to 
choose Krisna as her husband, in spite of the fact that she 
was attached to him. She is represented as the daughter of 
Rajadhidevi, the father’s sister of Krisna. Rajadhldevi was 
married to the Avanti-king Jayasena. I-ater narrators of the 
glories of the Yadavas must have felt rather uneasy over their 
inveterate habit of marrying their cross-couans for they at¬ 
tempt to explain away some of these peculiarities by stating 
that Yayati, the legendary king, had cursed his son Yadu for 
not obeying him that his descendants would be so wicked as 
to marry their maternal uncle’s daughter and even to inherit 
from their mothers. With the Yadavas who were in the bahit 
of marrying their mother’s brother’s dau^ters must go those 
families which had given their daughters, who stood in the 
particular relationship favoured by the Ytdavas, to them in 
marriage. Th\is when two generations of daughters of the 
Vidarbhas, Rukmavati and Rocana, were given in marriage 
to Pradyumna and Aniruddha, the son and the son’s son of 
Krisna, it is clear that the Vidarbha royal family was also in 
favour of the marriage of a person with his mother*s brother’s 
daughter, the ladies in <iuesbon standing in that precise rela¬ 
tionship to the gentlemen mentioned. In this case the later 
narrator, the author of the Bhagavatapurana, attributes the 
sanctioning of such marriage by Ruloni, the brother of 
Krisna’s wife RukminT, to his desire to please bis dster thou^ 
he knew that such \mions were unlawful. Outside the fam i li es 
of the Yadavas and the Pandavas these marriages appear to 
have been very rare. One is recorded in the Iksvaku fann^, 
the marriage of Yadu vrith the daughters of Dhumravaroa. 
The following genealogical tree will explain the relationslup. 

Nilakantha ^ds the marriage rather irritating to him 
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Msihutnaei = Maryasva Ysuvaiusva female = Dhumiavama 

Yadu s 5 daughtera 

cause mariUge with a father's sister’s daughter being as con- 
damnable as marriage with a mother's brother's daughter is 
not orthodox. He explains it as due to the greed of the Kaga 
Vrng, Dhumravarna, to procure a good son-in-law and to 
Yadu’s leniency owing to its not being an entirely forbidden 
union.” 

Buddhist literature has preserved the record of such a 
number of marnages with one’s mother's brother's’ daughters 
that it seems a reasonable inference to regard that marriage 
as the standa;^ type of union among the eastern peoples, 
among whom mostly Pali literature was developed. 

The relationship of Buddha to his wife and to Devadatta is 
important to determine for our purpose. Rhys Davids, writ¬ 
ing in 1914, stated that the tradition preserved in the Maha- 
vastu and handed down in the Ganges valley and the one 
handed down in C^lon and recorded in the Mohavamsa give 
contradictory accounts of Devadatta's parentage. £. J. Thomas, 
writing in 1927, gives the following tree to make the genealo¬ 
gical account clear. 

Devadaba Jayasena 


K acca n a s Sibabasu Yupd^iofa = Anjaca 


Amita Suddbodana = Maya Suppabuddha s Amite 


Devadatta 

(the Buddha) 

Devadatta stands to Buddha in the relationship of his 
mother’s brother's son, his father's sister’s son and his wife’s 
brother. Buddha’s wife was his father’s sister's daughter as 
well as his mother's brother's daughter. It is seen that tite 
znarriages of Buddha’s father and of his wife’s father were 
also with simiJar relatives. Thus for two generations in the 
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family of the Sakyas, those of Buddha and his father, there 
were marriages only with a person’s mother’s brother's daugh* 
ter who was also his father’s sister’s daughter. 'Ihornas men¬ 
tions the tradition of Sanskrit accounts wherein Devadatta is 
the father’s brother’s son of Buddha and Yasodhara, the wife 
of Buddha, is Devadatta’s cousin not sister. About tile 
traditional enmity between Devadatta and Buddha, which is 
accepted by A. M. Hocart in the full-blooded details preserved 
in the Sanskrit tradition and is looked upon by him as “an 
echo of the friendly and ceremonial antagonism of cross- 
cousins” analogous to the Fijian institution and as “based on 
the rivalry of two intermarrying groups,” Thomas says that 
it is conglomerate of which “the Pali knows nothing.” Ac¬ 
cording to Pali tradition, Devadatta’s first grievance against 
Buddha started when he was not allowed to take Buddha’s 
place as leader. Thomas* statement however does not appear 
to be quite correct. In the Dhammapada commentary it is 
narrated that Buddha’s maternal uncle and father-in-law had 
a grievance against Buddha because he had deserted the 
gentleman's daughter and had worked as the chief enemy of 
his son. One day the latter actually obstructed Buddha who 
pronounced the curse on him that he would be buried alive on 
the seventh day. And it did happen as Buddha bad wished.^^ 
Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, had married a sister of 
Pasenadi, the king of Kosala. After Bimbisaxa’s murder, his 
wife died of grief. Pasenadi’s father had assigned the rev^ 
nues of a whole village to Bimbisara’s wife as a part of the 
dowry and bath-money. Pasenadi declined to continue the 
assignment to his sister’s son Ajatasattu. There ensued a 
feud on this matter between Pasenadi, the matetcial uncle, 
and Ajatasattu, the sister’s son. Pasenadi was worsted in his 
battles with his nephew and to bring peace he gave his own 
daughter Vajirakuxnari, in marriage to Ajatasattu and assign¬ 
ed the revenues of the disputed village as bath-money to her 
and thus cemented an alliance, Pasenadi’s ears were poisoned 
against his general, Bandhula, by some old officers of his. 
Pasenadi was enraged enough against him to get him his 
sons murdered. Foolishly he appointed Di^akarayana, the 
Sister’s son of Bandhula, as his general in the place of Ban¬ 
dhula Di^iakarayana, vdio was secretly nursit^ his grie¬ 
vance against the long, iuiding a suitable opportunity west 
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over to the side of the king’s son who dlsafFected and presented 
him the symbols of royalty. Pasenadi set out to get the help 
of his sister’s son and son-in-law, the powerful Ajatasattu of 
Magadha, but perished on the way. Afatasattu on hearing 
of the fate of his mother's brother sought him out and gave 
him burial. 

In the Asilahkhana Jetaka it is narrated that king Brah- 
madatta of Benares had no son but only a daughter and 
sister’s son. He said to his ministers: '"My nephew is heir 
to the throne. If I give him ray daughter to wife, he shall be 
anointed king,” But on second thoughts he decided that, as 
by marrying his daughter to another prince and his sister’s 
son to a foreign princess he would be able to secure a much 
wider circle of relatives and to establish his descendants in 
more kingdoms than one, he should not proceed with 1^ for¬ 
mer idea. With this decision he separated the two. Neverthe¬ 
less the young persons managed to get into touch with ea^ 
other and the youth carried oS the girl, whose father there¬ 
upon celebrated the marriage. In course of time the young 
man succeeded to the throne of his maternal uncle and father- 
in-law. In the CuUapaduma Jataka is told the story of a 
woman carrying on her shoulders her paramour who was a 
cripple. When asked by people about her relationship with 
the cripple she used to reply that she was the daughter of 
the mother's brother of the cripple and that she was given in 
marriage to faiia. This reply used to impress the people so that 
she passed oS as a very chaste lady of exemplary wifely be¬ 
haviour. There is no word of surprise or any such feeling at 
the statement of her being given in marriage to a cripple. 
This means that for the people concerned, marriage between 
a man and his mother's brother's daughter must have been 
such a matter of course that no defects in any one of the two 
mates could justify its not taking place. It is interesting to 
compare the version of what appears to be the same story as 
it occurs in a Sanskrit work of the €th or the 7th century 
AX>. In the DasakumAtacarita of Dandin occurs a story cal¬ 
culated to illustrate the statement that the really cruel thing 
is the heart of a woman. Ihe wife in it falls in love witii a 
cripple who was housed and nourished by her husband out 
of sheer compassion. She manages to dispose of her husband 
so as to remove him out of the path of her designs and roams 
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about lA a city with the cripple o& her shoulders^ declaring 
that he was her husband and thus earning the fame of an 
exemplary and chaste wife, till at last she was exposed 
her husband who had managed to escape from the fate meant 
for him by his wife. In this story the woman makes no men¬ 
tion of any relationship with the cripple as in the Jataka 
story, May we not infer from the difference in the two ver¬ 
sions that among the people among whom the Da4akwnaTa- 
ccrita was circulating previous relationship between the 
woman and the cripple as that of a father's sister's son would 
not have made any difference in the attitude of the people 
towards the hfe of the woman whereas among the people who 
patronised the Jataka stories such a previous relationship 
helped in the strengthening of the sympathetic attitude of the 
people? In the Mudupani Jataka there is an exact repetition 
of the ciretunstances and the imale of those in the Asilakkhana 
Jataka” 

A Brahmin youth by name Ananda was in love with his 
cou^, father’s sister's daughter, Uppalavanna—but the Utter 
instead of returning his love joined the Buddhist Order. The 
youth nourished his passion for his cousin till he got an op¬ 
portunity of catching her secretly all abne, when he deprived 
her of her virginity in spite of her protestations, Sujata, one 
of the wives of Magha, a citizen of Macalagama in Magadha, 
was his mother's brother’s daughter. In Benares there was 
one Nadiya bom in a well-to-do family of gentlemen. l£js 
parents desired him to marry his maternal uncle’s daughter 
by name Revati. But Nadiya, who was well-disposed towards 
Buddha and his doctrines and knew that Hevati was not lis- 
clined towards Buddha, declined to do so. Nadiya’s 
however, got Revati to promise that after her marriage she 
would respect Buddhist monks and had die mssziage c^e' 
brated.'* 

The Buddhist tradition banded down in Sanscrit language 
in Ceylon preserves some accounts of the reJatiMisiiip we are 
dealing with here. Thus there is an exact replica of die sittfe- 
ation, that arose between Pasenadi awri Ajatasattu, occun&sg 
between two Nagas, Mahodara and Culodara, the value i& 
dispute being a jewelled throne. Mahodara, the mother’s 
brother of Culodara rec^ved help from his own mother’s 
brother in the quarrel. It was predicted that the son of Citta, 
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the daughter of the king of Lanka, would kill her brothers, 
hie maternal uncles, and usurp the throne of hia maternal 
grandfather- Citte’s brothers kept strong guard over her with 
a view to preventing her from marrying and having a child- 
Citta, however, managed to carry on an intrigue with her 
own maternal uncle’s son and got pregnant. The old long 
on learning this got her married with the same boy. It ap¬ 
pears Otta’s brothers then attempted to get her child mur¬ 
dered but failed. One Suvannapali was married to her father’s 
sister’s son.®^ 

In one of the tales in Maharastri Prakrit we are informed 
that Bambhadatta the son o£ the Pancala King Bambharaya, 
in one of his adventures, meets a heauhful girl imprisoned in 
a lonely house- On inquiry he finds that she is the daughter 
of king Pupphacula, who is the maternal uncle of Barabha- 
datta. She also informs him that she was mentally given in 
marriage to Bambhadatta her mother's brother’s son. In a 
Prakrit work of Dhanesvara, belon^ng to the latter half of 
the lOth century AD., Pahamjana, the Vidyadhara, and his 
rister Bandhusundari promise each other that their children 
shall marry mutually to implement the aifecUon Aat they 
bore to each other. Accordingly Citraleha, the daughter of 
Bandhusundari, was in due course married to Jalanappaha, 
the son of Pahamjana- Satyabhama is represented by Soma- 
prabbacarya, who wrote about the end of the 12th century 
AD., as joking with her brother and asking him to give his 
daughter in xnarri^e to her son, if she should have one. Later, 
as the brother got a daughter and the sister a son the mar¬ 
riage between the latter and his mother’s brother’s daughter 
duly took place. Hemacandra has recorded that Grahari, the 
king of Surastra, against whom Mularaja is represented as 
having waged a successful war, had married the daughter of 
his mother’s brother. Abhayatilakagani, commenting on the 
passage about the middle of the ISth century A.D., informs 
t 2 s that it was the custom of the people of Surastra to many 
the daughter of their mother’s brother, if he had one.®® 

As we saw, an early writer Baudhayana, viewing the Indo- 
Aryan peoples from the Brahmamc stated that marriage 
with a mother's brother's or father's sister’s daughter was 
already a custom peculiar to the South. In such geographic 
descriptions we cannot take tiie old writers very literally and 
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cannot therefore conclude in this case that by Baudhayana's 
lime the custom of marrying a mother^s brother’s or father's 
sister's daughter had already become a peculiarity of India 
south of the Narmada. Ihe statement only means that the 
custom was not current in the orthodox region of Brahma¬ 
nism, the middle country, and perhaps also further west As 
is clear from the account of some marriages among the Yada- 
vas, the Pandavas, the people of Surastra, the royal hoxises 
of the Vidarhhas, the Kosalas and the Kasis and of the Sskyas 
and the people of Magadha all of them indulged in marriage 
with a mother’s brother’s daughter and even with a father's 
sister's daughter. In Samshrit hterature other than that which 
is already drawn upon and which pertains either to the people 
or to the royal famihes of the regions above mentioned, re¬ 
ferences to such marriages are rare. As a matter of fact it 
seems to have been acknowledged that such a practice was 
not Brahxnanic and was only to be tolerated at best when it 
prevailed outside the orthodox region. 

This attitude of writers on law is reflected in secular litera¬ 
ture as well. Thus Vatsyayana advising young men on the 
solution of their marital problems thinks of a young man from 
the Deccan or the South, who has lost his parents and is poor, 
as living in the family of his maternal uncle and successfully 
wooing his daughter. The way in which be refers to this ex¬ 
ploit shows that ordinarily in the Deccan a maternal unde 
gave his dau^ter in marriage to his sister's son. It is at the 
same'time clear that a fastidious maternal xmcle who was well 
off did try to avoid a poor sister’s son in order to procure for 
bis dau^ter a well-to^o husband. In Bhasa's play, Awn^r^ 
olca, King Kuntibhoja of Vairantya in Malwa is described as 
having married the sister of the king of the Sauviras, while 
Sucetanak Kuntibhoja’s sister, married the latter king. 
Another sister of Kuntibhoia was married to frie king of Elasl. 
Kimtil^oja’s daughter is sought after by both the kings of 
Sauvira and of Kasi, for their respective sons. Kunribhofa 
decides to offer his daughter to the son of the king of the 
Sauviras on the ground that he was doubly related, being not 
only his sister’s son but also his wife’s brother’s son. Thus 
a person who was a girl’s mother’s brother’s son as well as 
her father’s sister’s son was chosen as her husband. After 
the marriage took place it was discovered that the boy was 
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really the son of Kimtibhoja’s sisUr, married to Mng of 
KasL In the DMcfcumaracorita it is narrated how Mana- 
saxa, the Icing of Malwa, grew old he had his son D^T>asara 
crowned king. Daipasara, however, decided to practise au^ 
terities* and, for reasons and under circumstances not revealed 
in the text, he is represented as having appointed Candavarma 
and Daruvarma, sons of his father's sister as his reg^ts. 
Manasara had a daughter hy name AvanUsundan «d ^oth^ 
son called Kirtisara. Candavaima had a passion for Avanti- 
sundarl, in whidt she did not reciprocate. Perhaps Canda- 
varma by marrying his motheris brother's daughter wanted 
to make his regal positon secure. The adventurous Rajava- 
hana, who was already on the scene, won her love and got 
secretly married to her under the pretext of a jugglery 
show Later he was discovered in the princess' apartment in 
a compromising situalion, Candavarma was naturally enraged 
and wanted to wreak vengeance hy killing Rajavahana^ But 
the old king and the queen pleaded for the sake of their daugh¬ 
ter to save his life. Here it is seen that it was thought quite 
proper in a royal family of Malwa to marry one's mother s 
brother's daughter, though the marriage did not come oa. 
Candasimha of Kasi had two sons named Candaghosa and 
Simghosa and one daughter named Kantimati. Candaghosa 
died prematurely leaving a posthumous daughter called Mani- 
karnika- Kantimati had a love affair with one Kamapala 
to she was later married. Arthapala, the issue of the 

bve-ajfair was brought up in Kusumapura as the oompaniw 
of the king's son Rajavahana. He came across Manikarmka 
in his adventures in a cell in the company of her old maids- 
Tbese byal servants requested him to marry Manikamika 
pointing out that the girl’s mother, when once she had lost 
in a game of dice to Kanhmati, had promised that if a daugh¬ 
ter was bom to her she should be the wife of Kantimati's son. 
Later Arthapala and Macdkamika were married. This is a 
case of a man marrying his mother's brother’s daughter.** 
Excepting one case noted in the Maharastri Prakrit tales 
and the earliest general reference to marriage with a mother's 
brother’s or father’s sisUr's daughter in an additional hymn 
of tie Ripveda and the general reference to marriage in the 
third or the fourdi generation in the Satopatha Brahmana all 
the recorded cases of marriages either with a mother’s bro- 
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ther’s or a father’s sister’s daughteiv—the former type prepon¬ 
derates over the latter—^oome from regions which in the 
language of orthodox Brahmanic literature lay outside the 
Madhyadesa, ‘the middle le^n.’ They are from the Outlandic 
peoples—those of Magadha, Kasl, Kosala, Vidarhha, Surastra, 
Sauvira and Matsya. To this list we can add the country of 
the Madras, as the wife of Sahadeva, Vijaya is represented 
to have been the daughter of Salya, his mother’s brother^ the 
king of the Madras.^^ We may conclude from this distribu¬ 
tion of the record of the attitude to and the pracUce of cross¬ 
cousin marriage that it was prevalent among some tribes or 
sections composing the Vedic Indo-Aryans and that later it 
came to be con£ned to the Indo-Axyan peoples of the Out- 
laTtds. Still later and in recent and contemporary times its 
prevalence among speakers of Indo-Axyan languages has W 
come very sporadic except amongst the Marathi-speaking 
peoples amongst whom, with tvro exceptional It has been uni¬ 
versally allowed and even expected. 

The two castes of Maharastra which do not tolerate cross- 
cousin marriage today axe one section of the Desastha Brah¬ 
mins and the Chitpavan Brahmins. As regards the Chitpavan 
Brahmins, it seems that they must have ceased to practise 
this type of marriage during recent history. There are e num¬ 
ber <d practices and references in folk-songs which substan¬ 
tiate the former prevalence of cross-cousin marriage among 
these people. As among many other castes, a sister bars the 
entry of her brother and his newly wedded wife to their house 
after marriage and does not allow them to pass in unless the 
brother promises that his daughter shall be married to her 
son. It is said in one folk-song that the brother’s wife and 
the husband’s sister became relations throu^ marriage and 
walked under the umbrella. It is suggested in another 
song that the new relative by marriage is the mother’s brother 
and that as ha is not well-ofi a certain dowry may be paid 
him. A woman is represented as requesting her father’s sister 
not to quarrel with her as th^ both come hom the same 
family and have the same family deity.^ ’This request &ts 
well if the woman speaking is both the brother’s dau^ter as 
well as the son’s wife of the woman spoken to. 

It is necessary that we should try to get a picture of the 
actual behaviour subsisting between a person and his mater- 
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nal unde, hl& maternal unde’s wife, his father's sister, divest¬ 
ed ef the cemphcations brought in by marriage wA a 
daughter of these among the Outlandic peoples. In tlw Maha- 
kanha Jataka it is stated that the Black Hound of Sdtka is 
kt loose gainst persons who have sexual relations with tl^ 
friends' wives, their teachers’ wives, their maternal undes 
wives or their father’s sisters, A father’s sisUr and a mother s 
brother’s wife were grouped with females who were consi¬ 
dered inviolable and bad to be honoured. According to the 
Vissasabhojana Jataka the Buddhist Brethren used to 
without demux anything that was given to them by their 
mothers or fathers, brothers or sisters, by paternal ui^s or 
th«r wives and by maternal undes or their wives- This 
tlce was in conformity with their habits in lay life- 
Master, however, exhorted his pu[ds to be more circumspect 
about what they accepted from whomever it might be. Ru- 
pananda was the younger sister of Buddha’s father but h^ 
not joined Buddha's Order even when Buddha's son Rahula, 
her own mother and her husband had taken the orders. She 
then thought over the situation that she should not belong 
to the Order founded by her brother’s son, who had become 
the most enlightened of men and immediately took orders. 
In the story of Cakhkhupalatthera his brother sends his 
sister’s son to bring the former. But before the lad could be 
entrusted with the task he was got admitted into the Buddhist 
monkhood by his maternal uncle. The youngest sister of San- 
garakhkhitatthera named her son after her brother who there¬ 
fore to be known as Bhagineyya Sangharakhkhito. The 
lad look his initiation into Buddhistic monkhood at the hands 
of his maternal uncle and waited upon him- He was rather 
upset because his initiator and maternal uncle would not 
accept a present from him. He decided to renounce his orders 
and to return to lay life. Nevertheless he desired to name his 
son after his maternal uncle. The nephew [sister's son?] of 
Anathapindika squandered away his huge inheritance of forty 
crorea. Anathapindika gave him first one thousand and then 
another five hundred with which to trade. Naturally these 
sums were very soon exhausted- Third time bis mater¬ 
nal imcle gave him only two garments. When the youth ^ 
plied for help for the fourth tone he was taken by the neck 
and pushed out of doors.°^ 
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Father’s sister of a woman figures as very mucb of a con¬ 
fidante for her in the popular and erotic poelty of Hala or 
Satavahana, who is believed to have collected the popular 
Pralsit verses about the beginning of the Christian era. A 
young woman, seeing her friend declining in health owing to 
her passionate Jove for a particuJar youth draws the attenhon 
oi her friend’s father’s sister to her condition and asks her 
to get her niece married to the young man whom she loves. 
Another young woman to console her friend, whose husband 
has gone away on some business, infoms her friend's father’s 
sister through a metaphor that her friend's husband would 
be retumiog or has already started homewards. A chaste 
wife conveys to her father's sister her feelings of jubilation at 
her faithless husband’s discomhture in not being able to in¬ 
dulge in illicit sex-intercourse- A young married woman of 
unchaste habits on the other hand finds her father's sister a 
convenient person to address in figurative language calculated 
to convey to her paramour, who is evidently within hearing 
distance, the information that she had kept her appointment 
with him, though he himself had failed to do likewise. A 
woman’s maternal uncle’s wife appears in precisely the same 
position in this anthology. A young woman for whom her 
maternal uncle’s wife has acted as a go-between and has 
brought about a meeting between her and her beloved tells 
her aunt that the sight of the young was like water drunk 
in a dream incapable of satisfying hex desire. In another 
verse a young lady tells the relative her own deep feel¬ 
ings towards the young man on whose behalf the maternal 
uncle’s wife was interceding with her. A maternal uncle's 
wife, who Is herself rather unchaste, is told by her niece of 
her own love for a village youth, in all probability illicit. 
Another young lady proudly suggests to the same relative 
her success with a much-coveted youth. A lady consoled her 
niece that her husband would soon return from his journey 
end be united with her. The niece however reified in a de¬ 
jected manner, throwing doubt on her statements. In a simi¬ 
lar ^tuation when a woman tried to convince her niece that 
her husband's love for her was true and sound, the latter 
showed no enthusiasm in her evasive reply. Another niece 
informs her maternal uncle's wife in metaphorical language 
that her husband does not love her, when the latter asked 
19 
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her why she displeasea her husband by showing him W 
A^dy sL her niece the reason why she 
her^band who talks so very sweetly lo her, ^d t^e la^ 
replies that she knows by small tokens that the sweet talk 
is i«.t meant to be reahy sweet On being asked by her 
temal uncle's wife the reason of her getting emaciated a ^ 
her of her misfortune that her husband no longer lov« 
A young modest wife requests her matemel uncles wife 
to remove the caged bird from her bedroom as it narrate 
to all her talk with her husband. Another maternal .mcles 
wife asks her niece as to how she was reco^^ wrt h» 
husband with whom she was angry and u told 

the husband’s happy embrace did the tnck. A Udy 
niece how the latter’s fnend, who was an^ ^th h« h^ 
band, was treated and is told that her h^bmid pacified ^ 
by t=.l1mg at her feet A niece narrates to her mate|mal im^ e 
v^e how the good fortune of a proud Wend <rf hers, whi^ 
.onsisted in the deep love her husband bore to had sud¬ 
denly disappeared. It is seen that whereas a woman s father s 
Uster figures as a confidante regarding 
mother’s brother’s wife plays the same role in both legitimate 

aod illegitimate love-affairs,*® 

There is a story in Maharaslri Prakrit which is mterestog 
torn our point of view. King Udayana of Sindhu-Sauvira had 
a son whom he anointed heir to the throne. He had al» a 
^er’s son. When later the king got converted to the 
faith he decided *at his son, flie crown-pnnce should also be 
tree from fiie tangle o£ Ais mundane life. He Aerefore tt- 
ttffwwd hie ^r’s son and took farewell of all He toen be¬ 
gan to observe the usual fasts which followew of Jainism have 
to observe- One day he became ill. A phy^ian him 

to take a meal with curds, whereupon be went to the r^l 
palace for the favour of such a meal His sister’s son, w^ 
was the reigning kir^ was of the opinion that he should be 
given the meal But the king’s ministers for some unknown 
treason not only did not like the idea of such a meal 
given but they Insisted on pving poison instead- The ^te^s 
sen finally gave the poison to his matema! uncle who partak¬ 
ing of it died Thereupon there was rain of dust under whifiii 
toe city of Ae treacherous sister's son was buried. A ki^ 
«£ Ujjain was very much displeased with his dau^ter who 
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told him that she depended en her own destiny and in a fit 
of rage married her to a leper, who was in reality an exiled 
heir to the throne of the country of the Angas. After the 
marriage the leper, ohserving a certain vow, got alright. The 
girl’s maternal uncle, knowing the happy event, brought the 
couple to a palace which he had got newly built for his niece. 
One day when the girl’s husband was riding in the village 
a man pointed out to him as the son*in*Iaw of the king, The 
erstwhile leper felt offended at this and thought to himseH 
thus: “The best man is he who is known by bis merits; next 
to him is he who is known by the reputation of his father, 
a mean person is he who is known by his maternal unde’s 
name; and the meanest is he who is known by the reputation 
of his father-in-law.®* 

In a Prakrit verse occurring in the Deainotnamab of Hema- 
caadra* the pattern of behaviour between a mother’s brother 
and his nephew appears rather out of tune with the pattern 
90 far revealed in the literature, whether Samskrit or Prakrit 
The passage runs: “Oh sister’s son, having got his head clean- 
diaved and producing a sound like that of a homed implement 
your father licks the ’vmtaka’ fruits on the 'imaiaki ekadari,' 
being devoid of devotion to Vianu.” The reference appears 
to a person’s sister’s husband, who was formerly a follow* 
of Vaishnavism and was keeping the days sacred to that seot 
properly, not eating certain fruits on a particular day forbid¬ 
den for that day, as having dianged over to the Jain faith and 
as treating the old fast-days with utter unconcern. The per- 
Btti desired to have a hit at this renegadism end uses his 
flister's son to convey his contemptuous feeling for his sisteris 
husband, the hoy’s father. This manner of ^Making to a 
younger relative regarding his own father is not tbe general^ 
approved pattern. The sister’s son here is placed in a jocol* 
position. Maternal uncle’s wife too figures In rather unia- 
Miliar situations, la one verse her bei^ atruds in jest by 
her nephew is referred to thus: ‘It does not become yos 
tp remain idle at home like an uncastrated tznhemed young 
ball When laughed at in this manner in the midst of 
■Atercal aunts by one <rf them, this person striloes her.” The 
atuatioQ depicts a pattern of behaviour vriiich in anthropoid 

•r am thaijrful to yrofewor H, D, Velinkar for hi* htlp la tram- 
wing the vems from Deemafnamofo. 
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gical literature b spoken of as 
S.,lher verse this familiarity is reptesenUd “ 
one or two steps further and is merged into license. It rea^ 
“Look, at the ^use of the poor blacksmith tow^ fbj 
to peln is kissing the face of hb moor’s broker’s wife 
like a bee when the sun has gone down the west 
In the Kumarapalapratibodhe the story of 
riaee with Krisna occurs with an interesting variation. There 
it i stated that it was the father's sister of Rutom 
formed her that Kukrolnfs brother had refused “ 

Krisna for her hand and had fixed upon Sisup^ as her siil^ 
to husband. In consultation with Hukmim she it 
sent a secret messenger informing Krto a^ut 
and sUpulating that on a particular day she 
Rukmini would be found in a particular temple. On *e^ 
toed day Rukmini went to the partic^ 
pany of duly arrived 

Siting from his chariot saluted Rukmiju-a aunt 
herpermisrion to take Rukmini away id so ““ Setting it 
The significant and conspicuous role Rukimm s father a sisto 
pbys in the story narrated in this work has no c^terpart 
L Se original as far as I have been able to asce:^ It 
brings into prominence the position of confidence which ^ 
relative is essigned in Prakrit erotic p<«try and abo s«^ 
that she had some sort of authority and voice m the disposal 
,1n marriage of her niece. AhhayaUlakagani, commenting on 
a nassage in Hemaoandra’s DspMmyokooye relate that 
Camundaraja, the son of Mularaja. in his Uter 
weak through his passion for womon and was tumad out bj 
his sister, VadnTdev5y who then put her hrothera 
Vallabhartja, on the throne.** Herein we come across father'a 
sister in situations which prove her great importance and even 
authority for her niece or nephew. 

The attitude towards the females, whose role in the Jrtei^ 
ture of the Outlandic people we have just studied, as evinced 
in literature which was presumably produced by persons of 
Ifidlandic culfure, should help us to adjudge properly tto 
significance of the Outlandic attitude. I am unable to decide 
whether the absence of mention of these ladies in the list <rf 
persons to be shown respect to in the Sutras means that they 
were not paid any respect then. It is a fact that they do not 
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figure in the list of persons described as near and dear in the 
Mahabharata. But then these lists do not mention any females. 
Nor may we In^er in respect of the absence of their mention 
in the Sutras for paying respect to and in the Makabkarata 
as dear ones that they are supposed to be covered by their 
husbands for neither the father’s sister’s husband nor that 
of the mother^s sister^s figures anywhere in these lists, though 
the mother's brother does. The defideney is made good for 
the first time by Manu who distinctly mentions the three 
females, mother’s sister, father’s sister and mother's brother’s 
wife as equal to the wife of the preceptor for being paid res* 
pect to by a student. He further supports his exhortation by the 
statement that one's father’s sister, one’s mother’s sister and 
one’s own elder sister are very much like one’s mother, who 
is of course greater than all of them^. I have been able to 
trace only one reference to the function discharged in actual 
life by a father’s sister. Bana, who lived towards the end of 
the 6th century, informs us that when he started on his jour* 
ney to meet king Harsa the customary auspidous ntes for him 
were performed by his father’s younger sister by name Malati, 
with as great an affection as that of a mother^. Sana’s mother 
was dead and we do not know for certain that his father’s 
brother's wives were not living. It seems that in the cultural 
pattern which the h^dlandic writers .were familar with one’s 
father's sister approximated in general estimation to one’s 
mother, while mother’s brothers’ wife was respected but not 
approximated to one’s mother. 

1 have so far passed under review the position and functimi 
of a daughter’s son, a brother and a sister, a mother’s brother, 
a sister’s son, a father’s sister and a mother’s brother's wife 
from early lndo>Aryan times to the time when Modem Indc^ 
Aryan languages definitely took their form. The pattern for 
all of them excepting the last relative, a mother’s brother's 
wife, has been found to be more or less uniform, unfoldii^ 
itself in a linear develc^nnent from the time of the Rigveda 
onwards. Some of the features of this pattern are not quite 
clear in the early period. Thus the precise position of a daugh* 
tar’s son is not apparent in Vedic society, nor is the later role 
of a father’s sister met with therein in its full details. To my 
Bind tius deficiency in the evidence need not send ua seeking 
for an explanation of the position of a daughter's son, a brother 


and a sister* a mother's brother, and a sister’s son, as a new 
phenomenon arising within the iield of Indo-Aryan culture 
due to its contact with the indigenous culture or cultures. Yet 
a number of students of Izxdo^Aryan culture have thought it 
necessary to ash for an explanation, and they have found It 
in the accommodation of the Xndo-Aryan patrilineal culture 
to the indigenous mathlineal one. They have thought that 
these features developed in the lndo>Aryao culture in response 
to the need to make room for some of the traits of indigenous 
culture with its matrilineal or mother-right organi^tion. 

I shall here examine briefly this hypothesis. At the outset 
let me remind my readers that some writers of the Puranas 
had got familiar with some hearsay notions about the mother- 
right culture of some parts of hidia. ^^lleD we meet a writer 
who attempts to explain the practice of marriage with one's 
maternal uncle's daughter which was so prevalent among the 
Yadavas by reference to a supposed curse pronounced by 
Yayati on his disobedient son Yadu* we note his awareness 
of the practice and bis unwillingness to accept It as normal, 
and adjudge his explanation in the light of the current mytho¬ 
logy. But when the same writer tells us that the other com¬ 
ponent of Yayati’s curse was that the Yadavas would inherit 
from their mothers and when we fail to discover the existence 
of descent of property from mother to the son or the children 
among the descendants of the Yadavas we have to infer duit 
the writer was stating things on the basis of hearsay know¬ 
ledge, having got aware that the pec^e of the South, amongst 
VThom descent was matrilinaal, also married their mother’s « 

laiother's deu^ters, The pronouncement regarding the cur¬ 
rency of materilineal descent among the Yadavas is therefore 
to be set aside as the expression of a hearsay notion. 

When in the Mahabbarato** it is stated that among die 
Bahikas, Gandhaxas and Madras It is not own sons but one's 
sister’s sons who inherit one's property we are face to face 
with evidence which cannot be set aside, though it occurs as 
a part of a bitter wrangle. Kama while taunting Salya, the 
king of the Madras and the brother of Madri, one of the wives . i 
of Fandu* remarks that the women of Bahika country do not 
enter into a matrimonial union but hve like prostitutes* as the 
result of the curse of a maiden violated by the Bahiiaa. 

Owii^ to this practice among them sister's sons and not own 


sons inherit one^s property. Nilakantba, and other coounea* 
tators referred to by him, seem to have found it diihcult to 
explain the remark. If we look to the people of India on the 
south-west coast, among whom ‘aliyasantana* or *maruznakka* 
tayam’ system^ as it is termed in the Tulu and the MaJayalam 
languages respectively, prevails, we don’t have any difficulty 
in making a straightforward meaning out of the passage. The 
Tulu and the MalayaJam term exactly means inheritance 
through the sister’s son, and among these people, though the 
property rights are vested in the females, the eldest male, whe 
is generally the brother of the principal lady, is not only the 
manager of the whole estate hut is the repository of titles and 
other hoimuxs the family might he having. These privileges 
descend, along with any special and individual property of the 
mother’s brother, to the sister’s son of the manager** The 
commentators not aware of the cu.5tom have sought for other 
explanations. Thus Nilakantba tells his readers that it is the 
daughter’s son who inherits the property of the family and not 
the son, because though owing to the lack of the matrimonial 
tie the fatherhood of a woman’s children, whether a daughter 
or a son, is not definite determined yet the motherhood is 
specific. The son of a daughter is therefore known to be the 
son of a woman who is also positively known to he the daugh» 
ter of a woman. The last woman’s property therefore descends 
to her daughter’s sou and not her soa It will be seen that 
even the woman’s own son’s motherhood is spemfic and there- 
fore he should inherit from his mother. In the second genera¬ 
tion tins man’s wife being specific and constant his fatherhood 
of particular children is not definite and determined. I£s 
children therefore, the son’s son of the woman of the first 
generation, not being specifically known cannot inherit the 
property which he inherited from bis mother. His sister’s 
children’s motherhood, however is specific and determined 
sister's son therefore inherits from him whatever priril^ 
ges and property of the family he inherited. NllaVantha ex¬ 
plains the right of inheritance as that of the daughter’s 
Quite unnecessarily. The eastern commentators, whose ex* 
plarkahon Nilakantha has referred to, go still further astray. 
They opine that sister’s sons are the inheritors of the property 
of their mother’s brothers because brothers procreate chUdnen, 
even on their sisters, because they are their maternal uncle’s 
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sons in short Whatever the conunentators* explanations, the 
fact remains that there were in the extreme north-west comet 
of India peoples connected by mairiage with the heroes of the 
MohabHarata amongst whom sister's sons inherited the pro> 
perty of their maternal uncle t.e., who were matrilineal. Be¬ 
cause some of these people were connected hy marriage with 
the epic heroes we need not conclude that all of them were 
Ind^Aryan in all other cultural traits. It is possible that they 
represented non-Indo-Aryan groups. The prevalence of matri- 
lineality among a section of the peoples of the north-west dur¬ 
ing epic times lends support to the hypothesis that 
matrilineality must have been current over a much larger 
region oi India when the Indo-Aryans came than at present 
and that they must have very easily come into contact with 
that institution. Modification in some oi their cultural traits 
to accommodate some of the salient features of matrilineality 
which they encountered is thus rendered probable a priori. 

In a mother-right so^ety it is the woman’s brother, her son 
or her daughter's son who are the male managers of the houa^ 
hold because these among males are generally members of 
her household living with ber^^. At least is the kind of 
mother-right society we have actual knowledge of as preva¬ 
lent on the south-west coast of India. It is also the general 
pattern of a mother-right society. The rights of property in 
theory are vested in a woman, her mother or her daughters. 
A woman's husband or father does not figure in the picture. 
Similarly as man's children, either daughters or sons, have 
no locus stendi in the household of which he is either the ac¬ 
tual or the potential manager. A daughter's son of a man. it 
is clear, similarly hekmgs to a household other than his own, 
be being a member of the group of which his mother or his 
mother’s mother forms the centre and his mother's brother 
or his mother’s mother's brother is the actual manager. It 
will be seen that as a man’s daughter and her son have no 
rights in his property in a mother-right society it is really 
difficult to understand why he should come to be ^ven some 
special rights in a father-right society in order to accommodate 
his previous rights. In a change over from mother-right to 
father-right organization those who lose their rights are the 
women; men don’t stand to lose anything. If a man loses his 
rights as the brother of a woman which he had in the mothff- 
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ri^t society be galas those of the sou of a maii> precludiag 
bis sisters from any inheritance. If a man loses his rights as 
a sister's son against his mother’s brother he gains those of a 
son against his father. The rights of a man as a daughter's 
son in a mother-right society is a mere appearance, he having 
proper rights In it only as a brother or as a sister’s son. 
rights as a daughter’s son are not independent of his rights as 
a brother or/and as a sister’s son. He need not and would 
not, therefore, be tried to be assigned special ri gh ts as a man's 
daughter’s son to compensate for the loss of his tights as a 
woman’s daughter’s son. It appears to me that scholars who 
see in special treatment offered to a man’s daughter’s son a 
reflection of matrllineal society labour under the same mis* 
conception as did Nilakantha, writing a few centuries ago. 
The explanation offered by me, viz., that the change in the 
law of inheritance, thereby depriving daugters of their exist¬ 
ing rights of inheritance in the patrimony, was accompanied 
by an appreciation in the position of a daughter's son is quite 
adequate to account for the development of the practice which 
was already there in embryo. 

Here attention may be drawn to a significant difference In 
contemporary customs bearing on the duties of a person as 
a daughter’s son among the Indo-Aryan and the Dravidian 
yaking peoples. There is a day marked in the almanacs of 
Rajputana and the U.P. as ‘matamahasraddha’ and in those 
of Guiaret and Maharashtra as either ’ajapadava’ or ’dauhitra- 
pratipada,’ on which a person is expected to offer a kind of 
funeral repast in the name of his mother’s father. Such a 
day is, on the other hand, conspicuous by its absence in the 
Dravidian almanacs of the Kannada, Telugu and Tamil speak¬ 
ing peoples. 

If special treatment of a daughter’s son need not be traced 
to matxilineal influence it may be contended that the special 
lie, which is re-established every year on the 2nd day of the 
bright half of the lunar month of Kartika among the speakers 
of Indo-Aryan langu^es, between a brother and a aster is 
reminiscent of their close association, as life-long members of 
the same household with common interests in the mother-right 
society. There are two very inconvement facts here to be 
taken notice of. F^rst, my inquiries have failed to establish 
the prevalence of ’Bhaiyaduj’ or the ’brother’s second’ among 
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the TamE and Telugu speaking peoples. Second, it roust be 
remembered that contrary to geDexal expectation the relations 
between a brother and a sister axe far from being free among 
the matrilineal Nayars of the west coast. Sardar K. M. Panik- 
kar has drawn our attention to the fact that there exists a 
tabu between a younger sister and her brother which is so 
strict that sometimes serious difficulties in the management 
of the household arise owing to its operation.” That in the 
postulated mother-right society of the North, which the early 
Indo-Aryans may be consid«ed to have encountered, the pat¬ 
tern of behaviour subsisting between a brother and a sister 
was one of £re^m and cordiality and thus entirely different 
from that existing among the Nayars must be proved by those 
who would have us believe that the special enactment of close 
assotiation once in the year between a brother and a sister 
is the reflection of a previous matrilineal stage. The annual 
re-establishment of the old pattern of behaviour between a 
brother and a sister must therefore be centered to be the 
device created by a patrilineal people of de^ susceptibilities 
as a balance against the inevitable separation of brother and 
sister, as a softening of the wrench effected in the original 
situation by the growing needs of individuals in a patrilineal 
society- 

There are a number of occasions in the lifetime of an mdivi- 
dtial which are sung about in the folk-songs of modem Indo- 
Aryan languages on which the daughters of the family, either 
as a daughter, a sister or a father’s sister, are entitled to 
ceive customary presents. The Hindustani proverb *phuphi mis 
lena, bhatije mis dene’ 'be a father's sister and receive and 
be a nephew and give’ vividly brings out the last relative’s 
position Similarly the Gujarati saying, ’pasali bhaini ne aais 
baim,’ ‘brother’s business to give handful and rister's to give 
blessing' refers to the sister’s privilege to receive gifts. While 
the proverb ’phxiini Sharek akba kahade' ’dried dates given 
by a father’s sister take out one’s eyes’, meaning that the ao 
ceptance of dates involves so much expenditure to her hr^ 
Aer’s son that the Utter has to rue for it, alludes to the father’s 
rister’s privileges. In the Punjab a special term ‘dhiana’ ex¬ 
presses all daughters of the family, who have left the family 
after marriage and their daughters”. In Hindi *navasa’ U a 
term which is used to signify descendants of the daughters 
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of ibe family. I came across the word ‘kuva^a’ similarly ap- 
plied by Gujarati-speakiog peoples in Palanpur. The word, 
bowever, is not listed in Guiarati dicUonaries. We have seen 
above that the Samskrit word ‘svavasini* or ‘suvaslni’ was 
applied to daughters of the family when in their married state 
they occasionally returned to their original household. Mur^ 
ari, a poet who flourished before the 9th century A.D., makes 
Vasistha, the family priest of the royal house of Dasaratha, 
address Site, the wife of Dasaratha’s son Kama, as Vanaka- 
vamsa—^uvasini,’ ^suva^ni of the family of Janaka.* Ruei* 
pati the commentator, who hailed from Mithila, north-eastern 
Bihar, commenting on the passage, translates the term as ’a 
woman staying in her father’s house’ and notes that in his 
vernacular its equivalent is ‘soasunl’ Both the words 'suva< 
sini and ‘ciranti' are given as equivalent and are explained 
as meaning 'a daughter, married or unmarried, staying at her 
parent’s house.*^^ I should here point out that the word ’savasa’ 
is employed in parts of the Central Provinces to denote a 
sister’s or a daughter's son or a sister’s or father’s sister’s 
busband.^^ A rather surprising evidence of the antiquity of 
the use of word is preserved in Hemacbandra’s Desinamc^ 
mtda, where the word is given as a ‘desi’—indigenous or aboii* 
ginal-term for a Brahznin.^^ One may compare here the 
colloquial Gujarati phrase which declares that a sister’s son is 
equal to a hundred or a hundred and eight Brahmins. Need 
wa attribute these privileges of the daughters of the fainily 
to the induence of a mother-right culture? Are they the re¬ 
mnants of the rights of inheritance which daughters had in 
the property of their mother’s household? Conceivably they 
may be, but need they necessarily be so? To me they appear 
to belong to the same culture-condguration which dreaded the 
curse of the sister, which expected a married woman’s brother 
to please her by bestowing wealth on her, in which bride’s 
people showered costly inesents on the bridegroom’s people, 
strengthened by an attempt to smoothen the psycdiological 
wrench caused in the original situation by a daughter’s mar- 
ilage and by the desire to compensate her for the loss of 
patrimony. 

Affectionate treatment of a sister’s son by a mother’s bro¬ 
ther may be traced to be a survival of the facts of mother* 
right society wherein, as among Nayaxs, the bond between 
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these two is very close and affectionate. But so can it he even 
in a fatheisright society with the Idzid of regard and respect 
that we have found shown to a daughter, a sister or a father's 
i^ter AnH to a daughter’s son. As we have seen most of the 
Outlandic people allowed and practised as a usual custom mar¬ 
riage of cross-cousins. Where cross-cousins are expected to 
marry a mother's brother, or a father’s sister, has further in¬ 
terests created in his sister's or her brother’s children respec- 
Uvely as the piospecbve aons-in-law or daughters-m-law. 
Special interest of a mao in his sister’s sous and daughters and 
of a woman in her brother's daughters and sons may be a r^ 
flection of prospective relations. The practice of cross-counn 
marriage has been attempted to be accounted for either as the 
influence of a previous state of mother-right or as the accom¬ 
modation introduced in a matrilineal society by the desire of 
males to see that their own children enjoy some part of theix 
property descending to their sister’s sens. In either case cross- 
cousin merrl^e is thus regarded as a practice intimately con¬ 
nected with mother-right. But tbig explanation of cross-cousin 
marriage cannot be accepted without demur. In the present 
state of our knowledge one cannot accept the practice of 
cross-cousin marriage as adequate evidence of former matri¬ 
lineal state. We know that cross-cousin marriage has been so 
far successfully decried by Brahmanic writers on grounds of 
closeness of relationship that at present among peoples speak¬ 
ing Indo-Aryan languages it is generally prevalent only Among 
tiie Marathi-speaking peoples and sporadically in two or three 
high castes of Kathiawar. Among other speakers of Outlandic 
Indo-Aryan it has become a thing of the past. In Samslait 
terminology a father’s sister’s or a mother’s brother’s daughter 
has been spoken of as a ^sister’ equally with own sister as well 
as with one’s father’s brother’s daughter. 

The practice of addressing a person as maternal uncle-^ 
term of endearing address when one has a request to make 
to him—has been noted above as current among Eastern pe^ 
pies and perhaps not unlmown to Other Outlandic peoples. 
In Marathi the proverb 'kamapurata mama anx takapurati 
aji,’ 'call a person a maternal uncle when you want him to 
do something for you and a lady a grandmother when you 
want butter-milk from her,’ precisely testifies to the identical 
practice among the Marathi-speaking peoples, redolent of the 
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Pali flavour of about 2,000 years before. The term, however, 
is used m a much less complimentary setting and meaning 
when a person is simply spoken as a 'marxxa,’ meaning a aim* 
pleton. It would have been very interesting to know what 
is the usual practice among other Indo-Aryan speakers of 
today. Unfortunately I have no such intimate knowledge of 
OT contact with many of the other indo-Aryan languages which 
alone can have enabled me to learn of the presence or absence 
of this usage. Folk-songs and proverbs are the forms of folk- 
literature which can serve as subeUtute for one's lack of in¬ 
timate contact with the folks. I have not been able to get 
collections of either Bengah or Punjabi proverbs with trans¬ 
lations in English and have to depend on the collections 
available to me from Bihaxi, Hindustani and Gujarati. In none 
of them have I come across a proverb like the Marathi one. 
Id Bengal in nursery rhymes, 1 am mformed, the house of the 
maternal uncle figures as an abode of pleasure and happiness. 
The Hindustani proverb, ‘vakta pade baka to gadheku kahe 
kaka,’ 'one in a tight comer may address even a donkey as 
father’s brother/ raises the presumption that the addressive 
term of entreaty in Hindustani is *kaka,’ ^father's brother/ 
rather than *maraa/ ‘mother's brother.' Yet in a nursery 
rhyme, narrating the story of a cow caught by a tiger, the 
calf is represented as having procured their release by addres- 
^g the tiger as maternal uncle.^ And there are proverbs 
which indicate that mother’s brother was expected to be the 
softest among persons elder than and placed in some kind 
of authoriQr over oneself. Thus the taunt conveyed in the pro¬ 
verb 'karana cahe ashqi, aux mamaji ka dar/ 'he wants to be 
a lover and is yet afraid of his maternal uncle’ represents 
in this light. The mystery and wonder suggested in the pr^ 
verb, 'sat mama ka bbanja bhuka pukare/ 'though he has 
seven maternal uncles he goes hungry,' also implies the great 
afiection one feels for one's sister's son*.’^ The Gujarati usage 
on the other hand seems to be a little difierent from this. 
*Mama' in Gujarati does not seem to be an endearingly ad¬ 
dressive term. It has a sli^tly fearful implication, the worst 
kiad of ^osts being called 'mama/ 'a maternal uncle’ vriucb 
is also the term used in Kathiawar to denote a scarecrow. 

* With all &js it li suggested in proverbs and popular saytBgs that 
ens’s sister’s son and one’s soa-in-law are both uadspeadsble, 
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rtas is in keeping with the position a maternal uncle’s wife 
is accorded in Gujarati populw literature and behaviour. She 
is one of the two principal female relatives who may be, and 
generally are, joked with and treated with the greatest fami¬ 
liarity, 'mami' like ‘bhabhi/ being a term of address enUtling 
the user to such behaviour. There is the Gujarati colloquial 
phrase, 'bhano mamira jamana jangha upar lakhayaloj che/ 
*you will find a lad pictured on the right thigh of his mother’s 
brother's wife,’ evidently referring to very familiar reUticma 
between a person and bis mother’s brother’s wife. In one or 
two popular songs current among some castes in Kathiawar 
jocular manner of a woman’s husband’s sister’s son is 
brought out If he comes to his maternal uncle’s place he 
tells his uncle’s wife that he would not bathe or dine unless 
she bathes him or dines with him and so on, things which one 
ordinarily does not expect a relative in that position to do. 
In a Kathiawar folk-song, ‘adavi,’ a woman complains to her 
husband’s sister’s son of her slate of widowhood which pre¬ 
vents her going with him to the local pond. In the famous 
song of Ranakadevi the lady's husband’s sister’s son tries to 
flirt with her. She complains to his mother about his behavi¬ 
our. The thwarted youth murders his maternal uncle. Un¬ 
fortunately for him, however, the noble lady immolates her¬ 
self.’^ Thus it appears that in parts of Gujarat the pattem of 
attitude and behaviour betwe^ a mother’s brother and a ^ 
ter’s son is slightly di^erent end registers a devek^ment in 
yesp ec t of the uncle’s wife, not met with among other Indo- 
Ajyans. It is first recorded by Hemaoandra, who wrote from 
^e ca^tal Gujarat in dae 11th century A.D. 

^Then in seme Marathi lelk-songs we are informed that 
when a maternal wcle’s foot touches his xuece, sister’s dau^ 
ter, even though accidentaUy, the former takes a journey to 
the holy dty of Benares in order to wipe out the sin which 
accordu^ to the ruling sentiment he is believed to have in¬ 
curred by his act, we are faced with a pattern of attitude and 
behaviour in his relationship, which is probably not a purely 
intemal development of the previous pattern. Here the niece 
Is shown respect which is contrary to the usual pattern of 
relationship. The sentiment has its parallel in the cua- 
tocn of the Halbas of the eastern portion of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces whereby a maternal uncle shows his respect for his 
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sister’s son, by touching the Utter’s ieet’* 

The complex pattern of the relationship of brother and 
sister, the treatment their children receive, the position of 
the married daughters of the family, the functions of and the 
treatment accorded to a daughter's son and a sister’s son, 
with the few aberrations pointed out, follow in their proper 
unfolding from certain facts and desires of the father-right 
societies of Indo-Aryan speech, accoirunodating their practices 
and institutions to the xxew circumstances and ideas arising 
in a changing world. This is not to imply that the transition 
has been smooth or even that the pattern developed has 
worked harmonioualy. The psychobgical wench of the fun¬ 
damental situation is softened to some extent among the dif¬ 
ferent peoples with varying success leaving evident jars and 
scars. 

It appears that in this notoriously fleeting mundane exis¬ 
tence man has been trying to establish customs and instihi- 
tions, which should provide fairly stable norms of bdiaviour 
as an offset against the patent impermanence of life. Perhaps 
he attains some success when life runs on a low and undif¬ 
ferentiated plane. On stich a plane things remain unchanged 
long and norms get stable. But stobUity and ease are secured 
at the cost of movement and progress. As life grows azkd 
becomes more ccmplest, patterns of behaviour too tend to 
vary not only from gen«ti<in to generation but even at 
dwrttf intervals and almost h'cm individual to individual xa 
at least from one small group to another small group. At 
such a stage iunship terminology vdikch is the conveniaat 
v^cle of the emotional charge leading to appropriate patten 
of behaviour begtna to become a hindrance and a burden or 
becomes a lifeless shell Before arriving at this stage, where 
■one may see the beginning of the stage of somety described 
by Sis Henry Summer Maine as one passing from status to 
eoatract, or winch one may describe in the phraseobgy etf 
Pvofeasor T. Hebhouse aa passing from the tie of kinshto 
to the tie of nei^ibourhood and dtiaenship, a kinship systsm 
will show stresses cmd strains. 

The kinship system of a people must have some connection 
wiA their life. Whatever the stage of the social development 
oi a people, certain aspects of individual growth with its e»- 
interests are universal. An individual bom a xaan* 
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ber of a eartain household group has inculcated in him some 
specific sexi'toents and appropriate behaviour patterns for 
the members of that group and experiences some other pat¬ 
terns adopted by them towards him. These patterns them¬ 
selves, though the basic sentiments continue fundamentally 
the same, change within certain limits as the individual grows 
in years and partakes in the activities of the household group. 
But the real change occxirs when the individual marries. In 
a patrilmeal patrilocal society the woman who is married 
has to change her household. She becomes the member of 
her husband's household. Whatever the system of further 
elaboration of the family organization, marriage in such a 
society means a change of household for the woman and the 
creation of new relationships for both the husband and the 
wife, the relationship of affines, and their own peculiar re¬ 
lationship. In the societies which we are studying, and even 
in the earlier Indo-European societies, the family group was 
much larger than that formed by husband, wife and thtir 
children. It was the so-called patriarchal family, of which 
the grandfather or even the great-grandfather, if alive, was 
the head and his wife, his sons and their wives, and the 
' children of these with the wives of the married males of that 
'generation formed the members. It was in such a group that 
the wife of the young son or grandson was brought in to be* 
come a working and co-op^ative member. The youth cm 
*his part had to keep in view his relationship with his wiieV 
people. For a woman this meant adjustment in behaviour 
towards a number of individuals freshly to be achieved- In 
a varieti^ of different patterns to be adopted towards various 
individuals of this group one aspect is more or less common. 
And it is that the new wife is expected to treat all the persons 
of her husband’s household more or less differentially, who 
on their part look upon the incoming bride as a person to 
be bidden, though XMt without affectionate concern. Her 
husband’s petition in his household ostentibly remains tm- 
changed but secretly his wife's faults as they manifest them¬ 
selves are credited to him. An under-current of slight 
displeasure even bitterness sets in. The young man’s re- 
'Utions towards his wife’s people are marked by subdued 
regard as well as by assumed superiority. Transition from 
tise former to titis complex situation and the establishswDt 
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of Appropriate attitude and patterns are not easy smooth. 

I shall briefly examine the viciasitiidee of the relationships 
of ,&om6 afhnes as they appear in literature, to complete the 
treatment of the complex relationship of brother and sister. 
It is natural that in the literature of a father-right socie^ 
there should be more detailed and fret^uent refererxces to the 
wife’s relatives by marriage than to those of the husband. 
The so-called marriage hymn occurring in the Rigv^da and 
the AtHarvoocdo refers to a newly married woman*8 entry 
into her husband’s household. The lady is exhorted to show 
respect and regard towards her husband’s father and mother 
and to be nice and courteous to her husband’s brothers. It 
is hoped that she would sooner or later rule over the whole 
household including her husband’s sisters and even his father 
a rid mother. That this was the usual position is suggested by 
a reference to the custom of a daughter-in-law keeping away 
from her father-in-law as people keep out of the Sun. Hiis 
angient yet contemporary practice is again utilised as a simile 
in the Aitareya BrahTnana. The power of a particular mystic 
weapon is so great that it forces an opposing army to flee 
hiding to its own country just as in the households of the 
elite and the well-to-do a dai^ter-in-Uw on seeing her 
father-in-law wraps herself up properly with her garment so 
that her limbs may not be seen and quickly enters the house 
unnoticed. In the Ycjurveda there is a curious reference to 
the confusion indecency ensuing from the drinking of 
spidtimus liquor with the moral that a Brahmin should not 
drink such liquor. The indecency resulting from drink is that 
even a father-in-bw and his daughter-in-law under Its in¬ 
fluence go on talking to each other jocularly. Perfect deco¬ 
rum of behaviour was the usual norm e;^ected which drink 
destroys. Because of such consequoices of drink it is to be 
eschewed by a Brahmin who must be the idol of dec q wy. 
The etymol^y of the for daughter-in-law, 'snusa/ given 
by Yaska onfy brings out her chief merit, viz,, of bearing tl^ 
continuahM^ of the line and does not add to our knowledge 
ef htf status or of her behaviour.^ 

Of the poafdon of tlds relatlonship'in Epic times Or. Meyer 
observes: “Of the well-known tabu relations between fath^ 
in-law and daughter-in-law, to which Buddhist writings also 
allude, the Bpic knows noflucg. On the other hand it baa 
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already been menUened as a custom of the daughter-m-law 
to seat herself on the right flugh of her father-in-law, just 
like his own children/”* Yet as he himself remarks the be¬ 
haviour between the two was marked by ‘digniiied gravity/ 
She must fear him and must not give orders to servants m 
his presence, though she is enjoined to be kindly and friendly 
towards him. IVidenUy she could not be said to practice this 
reserve and dignity if she were sitting on his lap. The truth 
appears to he that Dr. Meyer is zniskd by the remark of 
Pratipa in an episode to believe that sitting on the right lap 
was a fairly usual pattern of behaviour, whereas what is clear* 
ly intended to be conveyed is that when a woman becomes 
a daughter-in-law of a man she is made to sit on his right Up 
ceremoniously to proclaim the particular lelaUenship. King 
Pradpa was practising penance at the head of the Ganges for 
years when the Ganges in the form of a human female sat 
herself on his right thigh and entreated him to unite with 
her, Pratipa replied that as she had occupied the part of the 
Up which was the privilege of children and daughter-in-law 
and not the one, which was the wife’s own, namely, the left 
thigh, he would not commit sin by agreeing to her request 
It should he borne in mind that even now in Maharashtra 
when the bride and the bridegroom return to the latter's place 
after their wedding the bride is made to sit on the right lap 
of her father-in-law as a part of the marriage-rites. To occupy 
the right thigh of a male for a female is to proclaim herself 
to be his daughter-in-Uw. One of the seventeen special fools 
the Mahahharaia declares is that father-in-law who tolerates 
jocularity of his daughter-in-Uw. Similarly a person who 
lives on the charity of his dau^lex-in-law and yet expects 
respect from her is another of these fools.^ Draupadi who 
is cUd in one gannent pleads that she should not be made to 
appear in that dress before her elderly male reUUves, who 
stood to her in the position of a father-in-law. On the whole 
we may conclude that though the Epic does not reveal the 
sentiment which we encountered in the Vedic passages where¬ 
by the daughter-in-law concealed herself away before, her 
father-in-law yet the behaviour proper for them was one of 
strict decorum. 

In Pali works the story of Visakha stands out as the 
triumph of the personality of a daughter-in-Uw. She was a 
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daughter of Dhazianjaya of SakeU and was roanied to Panna- 
vaddhana, son of Migara ol Savatthi. In Migara's household 
respect was paid to the nude ascetics of the Migantha sect. 
Visakha declined to follow the practice. Evidently she was 
In revolt. One day when Migara was dining and she was 
standing by him fanning hinwand here we see the usual pat« 
tern of daughter-in>Iaw's duties—she saw a monk, not be¬ 
longing to the Nigantha sect—standing outside for alms. 
Migara showed no interest in the monk and his bold daughter- 
in-law ejaculated: “Pass on, six, my father-in-law eats stale 
fare.” Naturally the father-in-law got angry and threatened 
her with sending her away to her father's. But she had the 
question referred to the arbiters who pronounced her not 
guilty. She then showed her resentment by preparing to go 
back herself. Her iather-in-Iaw in his defeat begged of her 
to stay and as return agreed to invite Buddha and his follow¬ 
ers to his house. Vlsakha’s sister Sujata entered the house- 
bold of Anathapindika as his daughter-in-law full of 
haughtiness being puffed up wi& the sense of the greatness 
of her family. She refused to do her duty by her husband or 
his parents. And she was brought round by Buddha with 
his discourse in the house of Anathapindika. In two ^suttas' 
of the Majjhimanikaya, the simile of the daughter-in-law get¬ 
ting excited and feeling abashed at the sight of her fathex-ln- 
law is used. In the commentary on the Dhanunapada it is 
clearly mentioned that the daugbter-in-Iaw ought to get up 
and stand and not continue to be seated at the sight of her 
father-in-law. mother-in-law or husband.^ 

We are informed about Gopa, one of the wives of Buddha 
and a daughter of a Sakya chief, Dandapani, that she did not 
cover her face on seeing any one at the father-in-law's place. 
In the story she gives her justification for her action. What 
Is important for us is that ^e story established the duty of a 
daughter-in-law to keep her face covered in the household 
of her father-in-law. • 

In a Jaina work of ab^t the end of the 12th centiuy A.D. 
we come across a Bania father-in-law who accompanies his 
daughter-in-law on her way to her father's place. The two 
go on conversing on the way. At a certain village the lady 
informs her father-in-law that her maternal uncle lives in 
that place and that she would see him before proceeding on 
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her way. She m«ets her maternal uncle, who on knowing 
that bis niece's father-in-law was waiting at the village en¬ 
trance, went there and fetched him to his ^^hat is f 

more she addresses her father-in-law as ‘taa, father. 

The daughter-in-law throughout has been expected to do 
some service to her fathar-in-law, to be courteous to him and 
to minister to his needs, so as to keep him happy. Yet heneatb I 

this uniformity there appear two patterns running almost c<m- . 

currently which cannot U explained by reference to the j 

length of the period of this relationship. In the one pattern • 

the daughter-in-law shows not only modesty hut tries to con- , 

ceal herself away from her father-in-law and thus preserves J 

the Donn of decorum. In the other, she keeps d^nm and 
dignity without covering herself and therefore with the ac¬ 
companiment of geniality and cordiality. W« cannot neces¬ 
sarily associate the latter pattern with the advancing age ©f 
the daughter-in-law. Nor does it appear to me that the diff¬ 
erence in pattern can be accounted fox on the hypothesis of 
Outlandic and Midlandic ctiltuxal differences. 

A woman’s behaviour towards her husband’s mother was 
in one respect expected to be the same as that towards her 
hushand’s father. She was to be respectful, dutiful and se^ 
viceable to her- Her dominion over the elder woman was in 
aU probability the result of age. In Vedic Uterature there are 
only, few references to this relationship. The composite pic¬ 
ture is the outline given above. More or less the same pattern 
is dejacted in the epics which Dr. Meyer“ has summarixed 
thus: “Evil-speaking against her mother-in-law is a shame- < 

ful sin for the wife, and she must appear before her only in 
mcndest, seemly clothing.” It is noteworthy that the later roU 
of the mother-in-law as the tyrant against whom the younger 
woman is bitter does not occur. Yet this absence of the song 
of hatred cannot be interpreted to prove the existence of cor- 
iality as the epic Uterature is pervaded with didactic pur¬ 
pose. « 

As a matter of fact the more popular Uterature of the Jata- 
kas, which is Uttle later than this Uterature, records feeUngs -i 

and behaviour of animoaty. A daughter-in-law was particu¬ 
larly open, to a taunting treatment if she bore no childrea 
The members of the household would talk within her hearing 
tiUs: '‘While there is a barren wife in our eon’s househould, 
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how can the family line he kept up?” The story narrated in 
the Kaccani-Jataka deserves to he quoted in extenso as it pre^ 
aents the pattern typical of later and modem times as reflected 
is folk Eterature, including even an analysis of the complex 
situation. A man of good family of Savatthi was very dutiful 
to his old mother after his father’s death, rendering her vari¬ 
ous personal services like cleaning her teeth, washing her 
feet or bathing her. She urged her son to get married. • In 
spite of bis telling her that he wanted to turn an ascetic after 
her death and to serve her during her Life-time she pressed 
him to find out a suitable and marry her. The old woman 
could not brook the family-line ending with her son, When 
the young ma n showed no inclination to search for a bride 
she herself selected a girl for him and had him married to her. 
The new wife, seeing her husband’s conduct towards his 
mother, began to emulate him in her behaviour towards her 
mother-in-law. The young husband finding her wife so duti¬ 
fully inclined towards his mother became unusually sweet on 
his wife, who began to that her husband no longer liked 
bis mother as formerly. She saw her opportunity to complain 
against her mother-in-law. Not finding her husband a willing 
ear to her complaints she began to maltreat her. She spread 
phlegm and mucus all over the house and when asked about 
it told her husband that it was the doing of his mother. She 
even told him that she could sot five with him in the place 
with his mother spreading all that dirty phlegm, The roan 
calmly replied: ”Wife, you are yet young and can get a living 
wherever you go; but my mother is weak and 1 am her stay. 
Go depart to your own kin.” This remonstrance brought the 
young woman to her senses, and she began to treat her 
tDother-ln-law nicely. In another version of the atory the son 
is represented as having east away his mother but as havli^ 
relented towards her as the result of a miracle worked by 
Buddha. When the mother was cast away Bodhisatta as 
Sakka. the Wng of heaven, took pity on her and asked her 
about her state. She complained that in the degenerate days 
wicked people prospered; and her daughter-in-law, who was 
barren before the mother-in-law was turned out of the house; 
bad home a son after her ejection. Sakka told her that her 
dau^ter-in-law and her son would be burnt for the misdeed. 
The old woman, with all her grievance against her son and 
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the daughUr-in-bw, wept and implored Sakka to change the 
course of events, as she was very eager to save her son’s son. 
She asked him to pronounce a blessing whereby her son’s 
line may be perpetuated.** 

Hala in his 5apt«flti has a number of verses which speak 
of the mother-in-law and her doings. They may be takoi to 
represent the popular pattern of behaviour current about the 
begiwiing of the Christian era and earlier. The mother of 
a hunter bewails her fate and the condition of her son, who 
is no longer interested in his usual outdoor work. She attri¬ 
butes the condition to her son being too much interested in 
the indulgence of pleasures offered by his young wife, A wo¬ 
man in order to convey some unseemly conduct of her co-wi¬ 
ves informs her husband that they upset the mother-in-law 
by spoiling some work of the household assigned to them. 
There were daughters-in-law who were bold enough to accuse 
their mother-in-law of imchasUty if they were thus charged 
by them, while others who were bold enough or intoxicated 
enough to convey to their bvers in the presence of their 
mothers-in-law th^r rendesvous. There are references to 
incidents where the mother-in-law appears as a protector or 
even as a confidante. Thus a woman expects her mother-in- 
law to check the desire of her husband’s younger brother for 
illicit sex-gratification in the village. One daughter-in-law 
establishing the fact of the onset of spring to her mother-in- 
Uw draws her attention to her own love-lorn condition evi¬ 
dently expecting some sympathetic action. A mother-in-law 
tries to take care of her daughter-in-law, who is rather love- 
atricken because her husband has been away on business, 
realiring that her daughter-in-law is the real tonic for her son. 
Another mother-in-law, though very irascible, is moved to 
tears by the emaciated condition of her daughter-in-law, whose 
husband has been away on busineas, when she sees the brace¬ 
lets of her daughter-in-law drop at her feet as she bent down 
to bow to her. In more or less similar circumstances another 
vroman guards her daughter-in-law by not allowing her to 
move out lest she should die of a broken heart on seeing the 
gay condition of the scenery.** In the Kothoaoritsagaro is nar¬ 
rated the story entitled as that of the cruel Mother-in-law 
^hich is the prototype of hatred and animosity current Sn 
tiiis relationship in the folk-literature of Modem Indo-Arya» 
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Unguages. The heroine Kirtisena is confined in a cellar by 
her mother-in-law in the absence of hex son, in order to starve 
her to death. In doing so the elder woman gives v^t to her 
feelings about her daughter-in-law thus: “Wi^ed wom^, 
you rob me of my son.^' The younger woman reflects: My 
husband is rich. I was botn in a good family, I am fortunate^ 
endowed and virtuous, nevertheless I suffer such calamity, 
thanks to my mother-in-law. And this is why relahons lament 
the birth of a daughter, exposed to the terrors of mo*ei-m- 
Uw and sisUr-ia-Uw, marred with inauspiciousness of every 

Jatiia is a story o£ the life of ie dutiful daughter- 
in-law Surud whose parents-in-law were dead. Her great 
desire is to have a son and she pUads with the divine powers 
her claim to receive a son on the ground of her having been 
a dutiful daughter-in-Uw. The story ends with the moral m 

verse which runs: . , 

“When women virtuous and wise, and good here in me 

world are found, . s *_ 

True wives, to husband’s mother kind even as m duty 

boimd, , . , 3 . 

When such a woman wise of heart and good xn deed they 

To her, though woman, they divine, the gods themselves 
will go.” 

That this was rather an ideal and a counsel of perfection tlMi. 
a current practice is clear not only from one of the examples 
already mentioned hut also from the fact of the clear ra¬ 
tion that modesty and soft behaviour of a dau^te^m-law ts 
subject to the laws of ordinary psychology. In the Anguttara- 
Nikoya it Is plainly sUted that a daughter-in-Uw is very 
modest towards all peraons including even the dom«tic ser- 
vants of her husband’s household on the first day of her en¬ 
trance into it, but later on, having got accustomed to h« new 
situation she gets bold enough to ask her parents-m-law 
even her husband to mind their own business. Ab^ace ^ 
reverence for one’s parents and paxents-in-law is declared in 
the Mahasupina Jataka as a characteristic of the days to corM. 
It is interesting to find the same futuristic note struck in toe 
Hcricom^. where it is declared to be the characte^tic of the 
Iron Age, ‘Kali Yuga,’ that sons will employ their fathers and 
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daught«r5-in>Iaw th«ir znotbers-in-Iaw 1o do aU work. In the 
Vikremankadevaearita of Bilhana the poet, in describing ^e 
pranks of ladies at the return of King Vikranaa of Kalyana, 
opines that some of them thought that the public woman was 
tL more fortunate person having no mother-in-law to chide her 
and prevent her from going out on such an occasion^ It ia 
clear from this that a mother-in-law’s authoiity could be 
hated. 

In the folk-literature of Modem Indo-Aryan languages the 
Standard pattern of attitude and behaviour of the mother-iz^ 
law and daughter-in-law relationship is one of tyranny and 
suppression on the one hand, and of misery and hatred on the 
Other. The elder relative not only domineers over the younger 
to get her work done by her but bears a gru^e, not merely 
in the Freudian sense of the unconscious complex, but quite 
consciously felt and expressed in some moods, against her 
daughter-in-law, who has deprived her of her son’s aSeotioB 
by winning his love for herself. 

As a GujaraU proverb has it the animosity between a 
ZDother-in-law and a daughter-in-law is as natural as that be¬ 
tween the grinding mill and wheat.®^ In Hindi folk-songs®* 
the norm of behaviour expected of a daughter-in-law is that 
she should do the bidding of her mother-in-law. As the editor 
remarks these songs ere replete with references to the cruel 
and wicked treatment of the younger relative by her mother- 
tn4aw. The situation however admits of consolation as a 
change is bound to come about. It is general^ expressed in 
yeaaeular proverbs like the Marathi one, *for some days the 
faother-in-law rules, for some the dsughter-in-law,’ ‘cara 
divasa sasuce, cara divasa sunece.’ In the Hindi songs the 
girl’s parents cotsoU her by pointing out that after all the 
rule of the mother-in-law can last for a limited period and 
that the girl herself will come into her own power. There 
is also the domineeriz^; sentiment about one’s husband and 
his gift to the woman through his mother whereby the mother- 
in-law figures as the magnanimous donor of her happy mar- 
tied state to the daughter-in-law, a sentiment which is 
expressed in such sayings as the Marathi one, *mother-in-law, 
yes, mother-in-law has acted as such, yet she it is who ha^ 
giUeti me for life my married state,’ ‘sasubai sasu, bice sasu- 
t«na kele, kapalice kumku mala janmavari dile.' This occurs 
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ZB a folksong current among Chitpavan Brahmin ladies with 
a slight variatioo, 'oh mother-m*lavr» you have done me one 
good thing, and that is that you have handed over to me the 
jewel owing to whom I wear the married woman's mark on 
zny forehead.’^ In a song sung at the birth of a child the 
daughter-in-law herself attributes her good fortune of getting 
V fine baby to her habits of carrying out the behests of her 
mother-in-law without demur. The point of dlHereuce and 
the cause of growing animosity are to be traced to the psy- 
ehological situation of the elder relative seeing her son grow 
out of her affection and fall into the arms of the daughter-in- 
law, who thus appears to be the person who deprives the 
elder relative of her son’s afieotions on the one hand, and of 
the younger relative looking upon the doings of the mother- 
in-law as proceeding not only fro m her de^e to domineer 
over her but also from jealousy regarding her husband's ad¬ 
dressee to her. The mother’s idea of her share in and return 
for the bringing up of the son is plainly stated in one of the 
marriage songs in Hindi. It is suggested that a man through 
his marriage gets out of the eontrol of his mother and does 
not repay his mother's services to him. The mother therefore 
esks for a return for her services ^^en the son intends to 
start for the bride’s place and the son has to promise that bis 
wife would be her slave or znaid. In the Bengali marriage 
ritual the bridegroom similarly promises his mother that he 
will bring a maid-servant for his mother in the form of bis 
wife. In certain parts of the Hindi-speaking am on the eve 
of the bridegroom’s starting for the bride’s place bis mother 
suckles him for that last tune and receives present. In other 
parts the mother dramatizes the situation. She on the 
edge of a well threatening to throw herself into it, and her 
soz:i brings her hack by promising that he will remember her. 
Thus there is a dramatization in these rituals of the sensed 
^tuation that tiie era of the mother’s domination over her 
son is ending and that of the wife’s influence is beginning. A 
folk-song gives vent to this feeliz^ in the following words 
^1 brought forth a son for my old age. here comes in die 
daughter-in-law and snatches him away from me." A Hun- 
duatani proverb current among Mussalman ladies of the 
United Provinces voices the same plaint of a mother: *mera 
tha, so tera hua; batae Idiuda tuk dekhne de,’ ’he was mine 
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and is yours: for God's sake let me see him sememes.' Tto 
proverb is uttered by a woman who finds her daugbter-m- 
law too jealous of her husband visiting his mother. Another 
proverb which is current in the same prcn^ uropective 
of caste or creed is very simUax in content to tto It reads, 
‘bagal tha sipara, to put tha bamaxa; jab kamax hua katara, 
to kanth hua tumhara,’ ‘when he had a book under his arm 
he was my son; no«r that he has a dagger « his loins, he is 
your husband.^ Marathi expresses the feelings of tiie mother 
in ‘iavai mara bhala, leka bailabudhya zala/ 'my son-in-law 
is good, my son is hen-pecked-' The Marathi provery^ Wci 
vaita khoda navara va mi asaJe goda maga hila yeto phoda, 
‘the mother-in-law has the bad habit of feeling the pain of an 
abscess when I and my husband are sweet towards each 
other’ expresses the construction put by a dauj^ter-in-law 
on some of the actions of her mother-in-law as being due to 
her jealousy about the growing intimacy of her son and his 
wife. 

cm is poured on the fire resulting from the contact between 
a mother-in-law and a daughter-in-law by a woman’s hus¬ 
band’s sister, the ‘nananda’ as the common vernacular term 
names this relaUve. The Samskrt prototype of this term is 
the Vedic and Classical word 'nanandr’. There is almost no 
information available regarding the actual role of this relative 
excepting what has been stated above. The Vedic reference 
speak of the brother's wife acquiring dominion over her rrtiile 
the Brahmana text reflecUng the same wtuation seems to 
empathise with the ^ter. There is no hint of the sot^ of 
^rtanny and hatred which is the burthen of many a folk-song 
and folk-iale current in Modem Indo-Aryaa literature and 
wHch we have met with in the plaint of Kirtisena in the story 
in the Kathtuaritaagara referred to above. It stands out how¬ 
ever in the etymology of the word given fay some of the Sams¬ 
krt lexicographers, who opine that the relative is so named 
because she is not satisfied with her brother’s wife or because 
she is never pleased- Vatsyayana® advises a young bride 
when she first settles down with her husband in his household 
to show proper and adequate respect to her husband’s parents, 
his* sisters and their husbands. Bhavabhuti, an author of the 
end of the 7th or the be^nning of the eight cmtuxy A.D., in 
his drama UttaramacttriUi us« this word in combioatton. A 
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member of the hemtage of Rsyasmga comes to Rama to in¬ 
quire after the family. While conveying the sage's message 
he refers to him as the ‘husband of the husband’s sister of the 
queen,' ‘devyah nananduhpati.' He was both a sage and the 
husband of the elder sister of Sita's husband and uses the 
^'ord ‘child,’ ‘vatsa,’ in reference to Sita, the wife of Rama.** 
Hemacandra’s Dvyiisrayakavya gives the derivative ‘nanan- 
dra,’ ‘child of one's husband’s sister,’^ 

A proverb with slight variations recording the joyful situa¬ 
tion of a woman who has neither a mother-in-law nor a hus¬ 
band’s sister to care for occurs in Hindi, Gujarati and 
Marathi, The Hindi saying runs: 'sas na nandi, ap hi anandi/ 
'there is neither mother-in-law nor sister-in-law, so she is 
happy by herself’, while in Gujarati we have, ‘nahi sasu, nahi 
nanadi, vahu nace apachandi,’ 'there is neither mother-in-law 
not tister-in-law and the daughter-in-law behaves as she 
pleases,’ In Marathi we have a more prosaic version. The pro¬ 
verb reads: 'utarandiJa aasavi keli va gharala nasavi nananda 
kheli,' 'in the pile of pots there should not be the inconvenient 
*keli’-pot and in the house there should not be a playful 
^oung] husband’s sister’. In the Hindi folk-songs the stand¬ 
ard of behaviour expected of a woman towards her husband’s 
sister—she must he the elder sister—is one of respect. A 
voBian attributes her good luck in having a fine baby to her 
doing the bidding of her mother-in-law and not disrespecting 
her husband’s sister. Yet this is the reUtive who U spoken of 
as being in the habit of abusing one; and there is ample re¬ 
ference to the cruel and wicked treatment given, to a woman 
by her husband’s sister. Her position in the household is best 
described in the wording of a folk-song as that of a cuckoo 
in the forest, free and irresponsible, who is there only for 
a sojourn. In a hirth-song ciirrent among Chamaxs a piquant 
tituatioD, which is interesting as it has a parallel in Gujarati 
folk-songs as well, is depicted. A husband’s sister is entitied 
to receive from her brother’s wife at the birth of a baby to 
the latter as a present anything that she f andes. In the parti- 
eular song she demands as her perquisite a tracelet whiA 
her brother’s wife used to wear in her wdst. Thou^ the 
latter pleads that as tixe bracelet was the gift of her own bro¬ 
ther who was in a distant land she valued it as a dear memento 
and would not like to part with it, her husband’s sister insists 
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on her demand being satisfied. FinaUy the baby's mother 
handd it over to her and vows not to call her again on the 
occaaioa of the birth of a child. The husband’s sister as a pri¬ 
vileged person respects not the feelings of her brother’s wife 
and exacts her pound of flesh, demonstrating her ammoaty 
towards the latter.”* 

In Gujarati folk-songs the husband’s sister, who is an eaves- 
dropper carrying tales to the husband’s mother, is described 
as a sparrow that will depart to her husband’s place. She is 
so bad that she cannot bear the happy sight of her brother’s 
wife welcoming with all her heart her brother at her place 
for the marriage of her children but feels terribly hurt Nay, 
she is represented in one song as administering poison to he? 
brother’s wife’s brother on his visit to escort his rister to his 
parent’s home, an activity mofe generally ascribed to the hus¬ 
band's mother. That is not to say that there are no tender 
references to her. But she is a privileged person on certain 
occasions and may be trusted to abuse her privilege. In a 
801 ^ of great beauty and pathos, entitled *Lenyani Lutaluta’ 
is manifested arrogant obstinacy of the husband’s sister as the 
cbitf characteristic of her behaviour towards her brother’s 
vnie. It is the privilege of a woman to pick up anything for 
herself from among the stock of valuable garments and orna¬ 
ments that a brother’s wife brings with her when she returns 
to her husband’s from her parent's home. In this song the 
woman picks up a garment called 'lenyu.' As it was pre- 
settled to the brother’s wife by her grandfather she requests 
bar husbmid's ^ter to choose any other thing but that gar- 
tttent The latter refuses to forego her first choice, rtnal^ 
rise brother's wife ^ves the garment to her husband’s sister 
and wishes her to make herself scarce.*" In Marathi folk-lite¬ 
rature” the feelings and pattern described are the same as 
far as the husband’s sister’s power and habit of pin-pricking, 
carrying tales and generally inimical activity are concerned 
But no privileges of the kind pathetically described in flie 
Hindi and Gujarati folk-songs are alluded to in Marathi pro¬ 
verbs, folk-songs or folk-tales. Indeed, the occasions on which 
a woman is entitled to receive consideration and ^fts from 
her father’s family either as a daughter, as a rister or as a 

*A fimiler song in a similar situation oeeun in Maitbali dialect <i 
Bibarl—Ramaihbal Sinha’s Maichilt UkatfiM. pp. S4-S5, 83-64. 
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father’s sister <* as a husband’s sister appear to be far less 
in Marathi literature and practice than in Hindi and Gujarati 
literature and custom. 

This notable difference in the pattern of attitudes and ohU- 
gations towards a daughter of the family is accompanied by 
the practice of cross-cousin marriage. Marriage between the 
children of a brother and a sister, turning a father's sister into 
a mother-in-law, a father’s sister’s daughter into a husband's 
sister and a brother's daughter into a daughter-in-law, has 
not affected the gcnerel pattern of behaviour between these 
relatives, which as we have just seen does not materially differ 
from the pattern which is current in Gujarati society, which 
very largely eschews cross-cousin marriage and in Hindi 
society, which almost entirely prohibits such marriage.* We 
may signiffcantly connect the absence or the very restricted 
nature of the ri^ts of a sister, a father’s sUter or a husband’s 
sister with the custom of marrying a mother’s brother’s daug- 
ter which form of cross-cousin marriage is much more com¬ 
mon, and as far as the higher castes are concerned very much 
more so, amoi^ the Marathi-speaking peoples. 

Cross-cousin marriage has thus not solved the problem of 
harmonious behaviour between cerUin relatives between 
whom natural int^ests are so involved as to lead to feelings 
of jealousy and animosity or to a psycholo^cal wrench. Cus¬ 
tomary uit«pUy of rights and duties between a brother and 
a sistet, between a brother’s wife and a husband’s sister, and 
a father’s sister and a brother’s son may be expected to smoo- 
then the relation between a brother and his sister and a bro¬ 
ther’s wife and her husband's sister if diey are strictly 
reciprocal and if the mutuality and the extent are well under¬ 
stood and adhaed to. In the relatively static conditimi of 
cultural and ec^wmic life in which India remained for the 
last many oenturiee the complex of rights and duties was 
likely to have h$m fairty uniform and respected in 5ta obsei- 

*Hwe I shotdd pleee before my readers die roMoa ^lich Plstareii 
(bought led (he Bmans to esehaw xnarrUge with oesr relaUvce. Pint, 
they were desirous of ineresamg theii kuisfolk by marrying into frish 
funilies. Second, th^ feared that marriage wi(h woman of new kia 
rai^t lead to quarrels among the IdnsfoUe. And third, they apprehend¬ 
ed diaiunitioB of busb&nd*s authority in such nuiriages as the wife's 
relaUves being also hvisbend’a near kin were likely to be nearly ready 
to support the wivea. (Bomone ^ueetione, pp. 158-9.) 
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vance. Tie cust<mary pattern was thus calculated to aciueve 

the harmony of relations which are potentially inhamonious. 
But as is clear the position of a sister, a husband’s sister and 
a father’s aster in the Hindi and GujaraU cultures was much 
too much privUeged to secure the quiescence of the wife and 
the brother’s wife for the establishment of the harmony. The 
preponderance of rights in the pattern of these relationships 
belonging to the sister was, as I have suggested, an adaptive 
development compensatmg the daughter for the Iom of her 
right of inheritance in her patrimony. In the Marathi cxdti^e, 
too, the ^ter gets one-sided importance as the mother-in-law 
of die brother’s daughter. The total result as regards general 
sentiments in these cultures is more or less the same. But in 
actual practice there is some difference. In the former cul¬ 
tures the ritual importance of the sister, the agnihcance of 
her blessing on more occasions than one, all result in the bro¬ 
ther’s wife tolera^g her husband’s sister with the best grace 
possible under provocation. In the Marathi society, however, 
excepting the occasion of the festival of the ‘Brother s Second 
there is hardly any important occasion of the sister’s ritual 
imporiance for the brother or for his wife. And we do not 
find reflected in Marathi folk-literature the same readiness 
to tolerate the tyranny of the husband’s sister. 

The history of these kinship patterns proves the insignifi¬ 
cance of such an arrangement as cross-cousin maniage to 
affect essenfially the pattern of behaviour of afSnes. The 
customary claims of the dau^ters of the family, special oc- 
carions of sister and brother meetings, affectionate regard for 
a aster's son and religious and social functions of a dau^ter*s 
son need not be attributed to the influence of customs of a 
mother-right society but can be accounted for as the result of 
internal development of a soriety which was fundamentally 
bilateral in outlook. The father-in-law and daughter-in-law 
kinship shows two patterns which are perhaps associated with 
early cultural differences among the Indo-Aryan peoples. 
Prevalence of the custom of cross-cousin marriage was surely 
a point of cultural difference between the Ind^Aryans of file 
Midland and those of the Outland. This history further de¬ 
monstrates the limitations of customary adjustments of a 
compensatory nature in lieu of rights of property. 
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SOB£B OPINIONS 

Dr D. r Po«ck. FeD^r ^ 

8odoki<7, UnJw^ of Oxford, o »«»► *»>?. 

3ismJ£€^^ 

**' *SSt^’s(udyiii£ ttw ori«m«l U«». saeh •ceowjl* » «o 
. -p.i.fumnT f^hupva oarticuIorlT is W* cbaptcrs » Indo-Aryan cul- 

Prof. Kunro 5. EdmoMoo M TuW TJniwwity, m American AntHro- 

polo^, F«bruary. 19S8: 

"Recetit studies in the firid of kmehip rtrwhiro ipW to ej^irese 

. HuSrSfilS-iT warngpoeoto ^ 

Murdock’* letiuentiol weowffuetw*. ”j5 

2g2^ d««S^a- in tho intoipreta&oii of Am 

t *-: Schprider’* *MPly hypot^ of poteft^ty 

«x«DDliiy thie Interest. (a«yoVbook I* nKrt Bgwficent in roo^ 
S^Jwrth is He potioot and icholariy depiction of Ae cm&pmhoa 
of £SS in the Siskrit, Greek, and Latin tr«i:bc^ and the 
pn^frf theee coofl^uratkn* b 

ott«tion to the development*! change* widiineoAaystm 

of Celtic, Oothoole* and SiavK society are also inforrodva 
and rewarding. Tw eeaas^e. the suggaslioa HM the early An^ 
Sason family was nuclear m type deserves areulatlM among aocioJ^ 
gists inclined to atCribot* the nudearfQr of dte Amarieen family to the 

Kodustrial Revolutiem... . . 

Amceig the potmtially eau^l faeten m datanniaiu kn^hip 
tura, Ghurye 1*^ primtiy emphati* on •beliefs and ideas, speeiacsily 
ih rm which have a direct hearmg upon the distance to lAieh prnnary 
kinship will be traced This Aesb Is perceptively axpkred m relation 
to Htual, xnhentanoe. laarital arrangeBots, and descent groupings, 
end the ease is Mr and persuasively pot.. At some p^ts the method 
of exnotitlon leans nwr loo heavily upon philological suggestions 
unsupported by other evidence, tad thereby fails of conviction, but 
the general stnictural eentrast is amiJy sostaiEted and a bread range 
of fact is emmidend fa seems doubtful that any method of profit w* 
ren^ evaded could a skeptie of uie general c c n ol ns kvi t 

'*ntus ia the primacy of bdiefa and ideas over ec o no m ic factors sub*taa> 
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tuud by thf social history of the fride-Aiysw.” , However, 

Mth to tiiis finding Is unusuelly rich in detaJ and yisight, wid 
to an Invaluable summery of the data on Indo-European kinship. 

Prof. George C. Homans of Harvard University, in The American 
Journal of SeoiolopVf March, 1958: 

‘'With aU their research on kinship In different parts of the worU, 
anthropologists have neglected the study of the kinship systems of the 
Indo-European family of cultures, although thass are the anchors of 
our modem Western kinship systems, and we possess for as 

we do not for most primiUve systems, some infermatioa on their past 
changes. We can study them in depth. ^ ^ . 

The reason for the neglect to not hard to find. The effective study 
of hado-Zuropeaa kinship requires a thorough command not only of 
the lingutoli« and history of a variety of peoples hut also of comparative 
kinship in non-lndo-Suropean cultures. Few anthropologists have had 
the former, aod they have tended to leave the subject to linguists and 
historicUns, whose Interpretations have been inadequate because they 
have not had the latter. . . — 

Profettor Gburye's to a heroic attempt to resolve the dilemma. Ha 
axaminee the earliest evidence on the kinship of &e Aryans in &idia 
and the Greeks and the Romans hi Europe. Hto treatment of other 
groups such as the Celts, Germans, and Slavs, to cursory. Moreover, the 
earliest rKords are die most difiieult to intexpret If I were doing the 
job. 1 should start with a period in each culture when we have a prat^ 
solid Imowledg* of the kinship airangemoits end work backward in 
tune. But I can hardly blame Ghuiye for not doing the job my way. 
when 1 am not ready to undertake It myaelfl... 

But I am aski^ too much If 1 ask for perfection where perfection 
is so difficult of attaininent GhuryeV to a better attempt than has 
been made b«im. Hto Judgments are often wise.*' 
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